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PREFACE. 



In undertaking to describe so extensive and cele- 
brated a region as the Persian empire, the author 
is by no means insensible to the difficulty of the 
task on which he enters. The subject is wide and 

' intricate^ while the sources of information are fre- 

i 

^quently imperf<^ct or iibscure ; but it has been his 
fitudy, by adopting a distinct arrangement, and by 
consoRing the best authorities, to present his read- 
ers with a correct and complete picture of that in- 
teresting portion of Western Asia. 

His personal acquaintance with many parts of the 
country has -offotded hkn material assistance in de- 
i ' j^ scribing its aspect, productions, and inhabitants; 
' ' ^ and he has availed himself of the observations of 
I ^ the greater number of modern travellers, both to 
; ^ correct his own opinions, and to supply additional 

facts. 

The advantage of this actual knowledge has been 
^ espedaMy important in constructing the map ; and, 
^ it is proper to remark, a very considerable differ- 
ence will be found between the portions of inany 
of Ae principal places, as given in diat now buIh 
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6 PREFACE. 

milted to the public, compared with all other geo- 
graphical delineations of Persia. These corrections 
have been made in accordance wittra series of as- 
tronomical observations taken by the author, the 
details of which may be found in his <' Travels in* 
Khorasan," and' ** On the Banks of the Caspian 
Sea ;" and every precaution has been adopted to lay 
down the whole of the countries described in this 
work with the greatfest possible accuracy. The 
route which the author pursued is distinctly marked, 
and may be satisfactory to some readers, as showing 
the districts to which such of his descriptions as 
are founded on personal survey more particularly 
apply. 

The fountains from which the ancient history of 
Persia is derived are generally well known ; but, 
in drawing from them on this occasion, the roost 
earnest endeavours have been made to elucidate the 
subject, by examining into the opinions of every 
distinguished writer dovm to the present time. The 
greater part of the narrative, subsequently to the 
Mohammedan invasion, is taken from the pages of 
Sir John Malcolm, whose volumes are nOw every- 
where regarded as a stiemdard authority in this de- 
partment. 

In his account of the religion of Zoroaster, the 
audior has trusted principally to three sources : 
First, To the works of Anquetil du Perron, whose 
persevering zeal has accomplished a translation of 
those curious relics of Magian lore entided the Zen- 
daresta, and explored every soince of cmcient and 
tnodem literature calculated to tiirow light upon the 
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subject ; eecondly, To the writings of the ingenious 
Abb4 Foucher,'who has examined it with great cri- 
tical abil^ ; and, thirdly, To the less voluminous, 
but most peiispicudus and conclusive disquisitions of 
Mr. William Erskine, who, in addition to his acea- 
rate knowledge of Eurqpean learning, has brought 
to the investigation an intimate acquaintance with 
oriental languages, and the advantage of a familiar 
intercourse with some very intelligent Parsee doe- 
tors. The labours of these three gentlemen appear 
to have exhausted the subject, so far as materials 
for inquiry or conjecture are considered. 

In describing the antiquities of Persia, the au- 
thor has corrected and enlarged his own observa* 
tions by the accounts of other travellers ; among 
whom, Chardin and Niebuhr at an earher period, 
and Sir Robert Ker Porter and Morier in our own 
day, will be found to give the amplest and most 
accurate details. 

In all that relates torthe nature and resources of 
die gbremment, the classification and character of 
the people, to the wandering tribes, and, in short, 
^ substance^ of the eighth, ninth, and tenth chap- 
ters, the author has not trusted to his own resources 
alone, but has converted to his use many original 
materials, fuhushed upon the spot by persons in 
every way qualified to afford the best information. 
For this reason he believes that these chapters will 
be found to contain a considerable mass of new and 
very interesting matter. 

For the account of Afghanistan, he is principally 
indebted to the valuable work of Mr. Elphinstone, 
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the correctness of which, so far as he had it in his 
power to inquire, was in every instance confirmed. 
The latter part of the history, from the dethrone- 
ment of Shah Sujah ul Mulk, including the adven- 
tures of Futeh Khan, the vizie>, is abridged from a 
statement of facts communicated to die author 
^vhile in Khorasan. 

The scientific notice contained in the twelfth 
chapter, is entirely fiju^nished from observations 
made by him while he employed his leisure in col- 
lecting a number of specimens, for the Geological 
Society of London. A more extended account of 
the geognostical relations and mineralogy of Persia 
ia greatly to be desired. In a climate so little differ- 
ent firom that of contiguous countries, no great no- 
velty was to be expected in the natural productions. 
But a short account of the principal animals and 
vegetables is given, in which such as are in any re- 
spect remarkable have received j)articular notice. 

It remains to speak of the decorations of the 
volume. These, with one exception,-^the portrait 
of Abbas Mirza, which by permission was taken from 
the excellent picture by Sir Robert Eer Porter, — 
are engraved from dra'wings taken on the spot by 
the author. They were chosen from an extensive 
collection, more with the view of illustrating the 
text and conveying characteristic ideas of the coun- 
tiy, than for producing a merely picturesque efiect. 

London, August, 1833. 
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CHAPTER I. 

General Deeeriptwn of Persia, 

Political Canrteter of tb« Pentoa Emplie-~A.ppeUatlon of Portia vn- 
known to its Inhabitant— Whence derived--Boiuidariea Indeflniie— 
1%ooe (rf Modern Persia deoaribed^Natore of the Conntry-^BIoat re- 
■arinble Featnrw — Mountain* — Si^rer* — Deoerta -^ Aspect of tbe 

^ Country— Of tbe Citieo—Baiaars. 

Or all the mighty empires which have flouiiahed in the 
East, that of Persia is undoubtedly one of the moat remark- 
able and the most celebrated, ^during throogh a svlbces- 
iion of vicissitudes almost unparalleled for more than two 
thousand five hundred years, — ^by turns the prey of foreign 
enemies and the sport of internal revolution, yet ever sub- 
jected to despotic rule, — alternately elevated to the summit 
of ^loiy and prosperity, and plunged into misery and degra- 
dation, — she has, from the earliest period of her existence, 
either been the throne of the lords of Western Asia, or the 
arena on which monarchs have disputed for the sceptre of 
the East. Poor and comparatively limited in. extent, the 
more warlike of her sovereigns enriched themselves and en- 
larged their dominions by the most brilliant conquests ; while 
under timid and pacific princes not only did her acquisitions 
crumble away, but hej own provinces were frequently sub- 
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dued by bolder and more rapacious neighbours. Thus her 
boundaries were continually fluctuating with the characters 
of her monarchs. But it is not so much our object to write 
the history of the great Persian empire, as to give an outlme 
of the annals of the country properly so called, and to place 
before the reader a deacnptioa of its most remarkable fea- 
tures. 

The appellation of Persia is unknown to its inhabitants, 
by whom that region of Asia included between the rivers 
Tigris and Ozus is named Iran, — a designation derived from 
Eerij, the youngest male child of their celebrated king Feri- 
doon. Accordmg to tradition, that monarch, at the termina- 
tion of a long and glorioi:^ reign, divided his dominions 
among his three sons. To Selm lie gave all the possessions 
comprehended in modem Turkey. On Toor he bestowed 
the wild and extensive plains of Tartary, including all the 
lands beyond the Oxus, which have ever since by the Per- 
sians been denominated Tooran ; while the remaining terri- 
tory, bounded as we have said, fell to the share of his young- 
est and favourite son Eerij. 

The most ancient name of the country is by some, upon 
Scriptural authority, held to be £lam ; but that sovereigntyt 
it is probable, embraced only a small part of Persia, having 
been confined to Susiana, or Kuzistan and Louristan, with, a 
portion of the contiguous districts lying upon the Tigris.* 
The Paras of Scripture, the Persis of the Greeks, and the 
Persia of modem times, are aU obviously derived from Fars, 
a term applied to one of the southern provinces. 

As its natural limits, this kingdom has on its south the 
Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf ; the river Tigris on the 
south-west and west ; on the north the Aras, which divides 
it from Armenia, Geor^a, and the province of Karabaug, the 
Caspian Sea, and an mdefinite line in the desert that sepa- 
rates Persian Khorasan from the oases of Kharism and the 
territories of Bokhara and Balkh. A like uncertainty pre- 
vails on the east, where the district of Herat and the prov- 
inces of Seistan and Beloochistan blend with the mountains 
of Afghanistan ; but, in faet, the whole of Cabul is described 
by some geographers as belonging to Persia, which is thereby 
made to advance eastward to me Attok, and become conter- 
minous with India. 

m 

* IVARviUfl ; Vtaietat's NaarebiUk 
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' This extentive region, which occupies a space <»f more 
than twenty-five de^ees of longitude hy fifteen of latitude, 
exhibits, as may be imagined, great diversity of surface, cli- 
mate, and productions. " My father's kingdom,'' says the 
younger Gyrus to Xenophon, " is so large that people perish 
with cold at one extremity, while they are suffocated with 
heat at the other," — a description, the truth of which can be 
weH appreciated by those who, havine gasped for a season on 
the burning sands of the Dushtistan, have in one short month 
been pinched by the numbing cokL of the northern provinces. 
This vast expanse, forming an elevated table-land, rises from 
a lower plane, and is interspersed with numerous clusters of 
hills, chains of rocky mountains^ and barren deserts. 

The lower ground, under the name of the Dushtistan, or 
level country, stretches along the fdot of the hills on the 
coast of the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean, exhibiting a 
succession of narrow sandy wastes, where the eye is occa- 
sionally relieved by a dark plantation of date-trees and a few 
patches of com, in such places as are blessed with a fresh- 
water rivulet or a copious well. On the banks of the Tigris 
this tract becomes more fertile, and Kuzistan was once cele- 
brated for its rich productions. Between the Elburz Moun- 
tains and the Caspian iSea we again find a flat countiy ; but 
there it wears an aspect oif 5ie greatest luxuriance and 
beauty, until it is lost in the desert which stretches away to 
theplains of Tartary. 

Ithe space between these low districts comprehends the 
more elevated plateau, which reaches a height varying from 
2600 to 3500 feet above the sea. From this the mountains 
rise to different altitudes, seldom, however, exceeding 7000 
or 8000 feet, and sometimes including between their ranges 
valleys of corresponding dimensions, though in other cases 
they seem rather like islands in the immense plain. 

The most remarkable features of Persia are its chains of 
rocky mountains, its long, arid, riverless valleys, and the 
still more extensive salt or sandy deserts. There is a very 
magnificent range which, striking off from the Caucasus, ac- 
companies the course of the Georgian river Kour ; crosses 
it to the west of the plains of Mogan ; covers Karabaug and 
Karadauff with a gloomy assenmlage of black peaks ; and 
from Araebil runs parallel with the southern shore of the 
Caspian Sea to Astrabad. ^From thence, in an easterly di- 
rection, it passes to the north of Mushed, throwing numerous 

B2 
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tpur« to the southward ; and, branching into the highlandt 
of the Haxaras and Balai Mourghab, stretches by the south 
of Balkh into the remote province of Badakahan. Here it 
is lost in that great alpine tract north of Cabul, which is con- 
tinuous with the HiMoo-Coosh and Himmaleh, and whence 
the largest rivers of Asia take their rise. 

This immense chain, which extends unbroken for moro 
than twenty degrees of longitude, sends forth everywhere a 
multitude of branches, that in some places sink into the 
great salt deserts and sandy plains on the east of Persia, and 
elsewhere connect themselves with other elevations. Of 
these the Sahund Mountains, striking off from the lake Uru- 
meah, in a north-eastern direction, spread themsdves in 
various clusters through Azerbijan. Another, running south 
and south-eastward from the junction of the Caufilan Koh 
and Kurdistan ranges, was known to the ancients under the 
name of Mount Za^os. Jt divides ancient Assyria from 
Media, and, splitting mto a confused mass of ridges and val- 
leys in Kurdistan, continues under the appellation of the Lou- 
ristan and Buchtiaree Mountains, till, traversing Fars, it 
stretches along the Persian Gulf, at various distances from 
the sea, as far ^ as Gombroon, ,. There it disappears for a 
space ; but, rising again in the south of Kerman, it passes 
on towards the east, through the centre of Mekran and Be- 
loochistan, until it finally smks into the deserts of Sinde, or 
is lost in the high grounds which diverge from the mountains 
of Afghanistan. 

These are the principal stocks ftom whence arise the mul: 
titude of ramifications that cover the surface of Persia with 
a network, as it were, of rocky lines ; and among which arQ 
to be found a system of plains and valleys differing in size 
and productivenesis accoroing to the nature apd climate ot 
their respective districts. Wherever water abounds thoy 
are fertile ; but moisture is the boon of which nature is least 
liberal in Persia. *' From the mouths of the Indus to thosQ 
of the Karoon and Euphrates," says Sir John Malcolm, <' ^ 
tract extending in length a distance of more than twenty 
degrees, cannot boast of one river that is navigable mor^ 
thux a few miles from the ocean."* Even streamlets are 
nure, and cultivation is consequently very limited. 

* Macdonald Kinneir crossed ftmr rivers in his route flrom Btuihire to 
Endian, one ^ them sixty yards acron, thoogh not more than Iter ftet 
deep. 
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At the Teer or Tigris fonns one of these boundtries, it 
cannot, although, necessarily a benefit to Persia, be proper^ 
considered as belonging to that country. But there are str* 
eral fine tributaries which fall into it from the Buchtiaree 
Mountains, from Louristan and Kurdistan. Of these the 
^i\9ipal are the Karoon, supposed by D'Anville to be the 
Choaspes or Euleus of Herodotus, the Ulai of Saered Writ, 
which rises in the Koh e Zurd, near Ispahan ; the Kerah or 
Karasu, which has its origin in the provmoe of Ardelan, and 
by which Macdonald Kinneir thinks the Choaspes is more ac- 
curately represented ; the Shat ul Hud, pronounced by the 
same author to be the Gyndes ; the Tab, ue ancient Aroais, 
which, springing from the mountains of Fare, flows past the 
ruins of Shapoor and the present town of Endian, to Bunder 
Peelem, near the head of the Perstan Gulf; and the greater 
and lesser Zab, the Caprus and Zabelus of antiquity, both 
of which have their sources in the range of Gordoan, or 
Zagros. The Aras, the Arazes of classieal writers, although 
alao forming one of the boundaries we have assigned to 
Persia, derives a large portion of its waters from the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan ; and the salt lake of Urumeah or Shahee 
receives from the same hills a nmnber of streams, of which 
the Jugattee is perhaps the largest, being upwards of 300 
paces wide, fifty-three miles above its mouth, near MaragiM. 
The river which runs by Selmas is alone navigable, and that 
only for boats, and for a very short distance. 

The northern {Hrovinces, bordering upon the Ca^ian Sea, 
are a» remarkable for the multitude of their streams as the 
rest of the country is for its aridity ; but tke^ arc for the 
most part mere torrents, sometimes scarcity trickling over a 
stony bed, at others foaming along, an^ tearing up every 
thin^ in their course. Of these, tfae Kizzelozzeen, the 
Henrood, which flows through Amol and the Tedjen, which 
passes Saxee, in Mazunderan, are tiie lari^st. 

In the eastern provinces may be mentioned the Helmind 
or Heermund, the Etymander of the ancients, and the Fur- 
rahrood, both of which run into the salt lake of Zerrah, in 
Seistan. The first is a noble river, 400 yards broad, vtid 
deep and clear at Poolkee, where it was crossed by Captain 
Christie. The second, which has its rise in the hills north- 
east of Furrah, is much smaller. The Herirood, which 
flows, past Herat, unites with the Tedien, and, being joined 
hy the Mouiglu&b from the Balai Mourghab, waters the oaeis 
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of Meni Shah Jehan^ a litfle beyond which it is lost in the 
desert. The Attinck and Gourgan, both considerable streams, 
are fed ironi the northern face of the Elburz, eastward of 
Astrabad, and both fall into the Caspian Sea about forty 
miles north of that town. These are the principal rivers 
of Persia ; and when the reader reflects how small ^eir 
volume is, and how laige a surface they drain and water, he 
will admit that the imputation of excessive drou^t which 
has been brought against the country is completely estab- 
lished. 

> A remarkable characteristic in the topography of Persia 
is the frequent occurrence of salt, lakes, whicn, together 
with the numerous streams impregnated with the same sub- 
stanch, evince the. singular predominance of that mineral. 
Exclusive of the Caspian Sea, which, as its waters ' are 
brackish, and have no visible outlet, may be held as coming 
under this denomination, the lake of Urumeah is the most 
worthy of attention. According to the computation of Mac- 
donald Kinneir, it is 300 miles m cirgumference, and it has 
several islands in its bosom ; bat we shall have occasion to 
i^eak of it more particularly in treating of the province of 
Azerbijan. The lake of Zebah, in Seistan, and that of 
Baktegan in Fars, though smaller, are yet very considerable, 
and shall be noticed in their turn. 

. But a f till more striking feature in the physical aspect 
of Persia, «nd which it shares with a large portion of Cen- 
tral Asia ani Africa, is the great expanse of salt and sandy 
wastes. Coisimencing on the norths ilear the foot 7>f the 
Elburz Mountains, and in some points penetrating their 
ranges, the Kuvter or Salt Desert stretches southward over 
much of Irak, skirting the districts of Teheran, Cashan, and 
Iq>ahan ; of Mourgi^b and Darabghird of Fars, in a veiy 
irregular and deeply-^dented line ; insulating Yezd, and 
blending with the wilden^ess of Kerman } while on the east, 
overrunning the greater pan of Southern Khorasan, it unites 
with that of Seistan and B«loochistan. In fact, the spots 
that are habitable in these provinces, as well as in Mekran, 
may be considered rather as oases amid the surrounding 
desolation than as forming any continuous tract of improvable 
soil. 

The nature of this desert varies in diflerent places. In 

* some the surface is dry, and even produces a few of those 

plants which love a salt soil ; in others we find a crackling 
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0«st of ear^h, covered only with salfoe efflorescence. A 
eoofliderable portion is marshy; and during winter, the* 
mating of the snow, and the increase of the torrents, occa- 
sion an accoinulation of water in the low parts. In the hot 
months, much of this is evaporated, and leaves behind a 
q)ian|ity of salt in the form of cakes upon a bed of mud. In 
certain spots sand predominates, either in the shape of heavy 
plains, or wave-like hillocks, easily dpfted by the wind, and 
s<Knetimes so light and impalpable as to prove extremely dan- 
gerous to travellers, who are not unfrequently buried in its 
heaps. The whole of the Guimaseer,* or Dashtistan, falls 
under this description^ and may, together with a considerable 
part of the Uhab district, be held as belonging to the deserts 
of Persia. 

The great plain which stretches from th^ northern foot 
of the Elburz to the east of tne Caspian, and alone the 
8lv>re8 of that sea to the Ozus, presents features verysnnilar 
toihe sofuthem wastes ; that is to say, portions of salt soil in* 
terspersed with extensive tracts of sand and occasional ridges 
of bare rocks. In fact, there is little doubt that these two 
deserts are connected by means of the savage country which 
lietbetween Mushed and Balai Mourghab, as both there and in 
the mountiiins of Kohistan and of the-Hazaras salt is abundant. 

Nothing can be more dreary than these wastes. When 
the traveller has advanced some distance into them, the 
li^ndless expanse around blasted with utter barrenness, apd 
hoary with bitter salt, gUstening and baking in the rays of a 
fervid ran, — only broken here and there by a mass of dark 
lock, which is distorted by the pciwerful refraction into a 
thousand wild and varying forms,'-- impress him with a sense 
of desolation that cannot be described. 

The visiter who enters Persia by way of the Gulf, sees 
the country under a very steril and discouraging point of 
view; for, aftet passing Capes Jask and Mussendom, his 
^ye meets nothing but bare rocky islands, and gray precipi- 
tous cliffs, with a low, flat, sandy^ strip at their feet, — ^in 
Olher words, the Bushtistan of Kerman and Fars, with the 
mountains which separate it from the Sirhud, or the higher 
^od colder plateau. His disappointment will not be less on 
landing at Bushire (or Abou She her), with its miserable mud 
kiOTels, its fantastic badgeers or ventilating towers, its 

* then is also a Qnnnaseer, In teistan, on the banks of tiM Helaiad, 
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wretched bazaars, and crooked narrow lanes bordered with 
hats made of date-tree leaves. " Dreariness, solitude, and 
heat," says Morier in his Second Journey, ** are indeed the 
chief characteristics, not only of this town, but of all the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. Although Bushjre be the prin- 
cipal seaport, there is none of that b^tle and movement 
which usually indicate the activity of commerce." Yet, 
with all this display of mingled poverty and sterility, the in- 
habitants are for ever singing the praises of their natife 
land, — of the Kh&k e Iroonee, the Land of Iran, — ^with a 
bUnd and persevering partiality, which, if less arrogant, might 
have some claim to mdylgence, but when contraiited with 
the reality, excites ridicule, if not disgust. 

The unfavourable impression which the traveller thus re- 
ceives, particularly if he come from the rich and fertile India, 
is but little removed by further acquaintance. The appear- 
ance of tlie mountains is in general forbidding in the extreme. 
They present to the eye little ebe than masses of gray rock 
splintered by the weather, and often starting very abruptly 
from the plam. Even where the mouldering strata aflbrd a little 
soil, the acclivities are for the most part unenlivened by wood 
or herbage, and the verdure of spring has scarcely refreshed 
the eye rot two short months before it is scorched up, and 
not a tufk of its rapid but transitory growth remains. Nor 
do the plains present a much more cheering prospect. They 
consist principally of gravel washed down from the^emi> 
nences and lying in deep alluvial beds, or of clay, which, when 
devoid of moisture, is as barren as the rock itself. No trees 
^adden the landscape except the tall poplar, or the stately 
chinar {Plaiawut Orientalist which rise above the hovels of 
the peasants ; or the fruit-trees of their orchards ; or perham 
a few of other, sorts which may have been planted on tne 
margin of a watercourse to supply the little timber required : 
and these, dotting the wide plain with their dark foliage, convey 
to the mind a melancholy rather than a <iheering impiretsion; 

Such is the general character of Persian scenery through- 
out the habitable parts of its southern, eastern, and central 
provinces ; and a reference to the pa^es of Sir John ChaitUn, 
one of the most accurate and intelligent of travellers, will 
satitiy the reader as to its correctness. 
' In the provinces which lie to the north and west, on the 
banks of the Caspian Sea, in Kurdistan, Louristan, and parts 
of Knadstan, wood and verdure are more ftbundant. £ven 
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certain districts of Fars exhibit yaHlejd somewhat less naked, 
but these constitute only a small proportion of the countries 
which fall under our consideration. In picturing the aspect 
of a Persian landscape, therefore, the reader must (Uvost 
himself of every imaee which gives interest and beauty to a 
.European scene. No ^een plains nor grassy slopes there 
greet the eye,— rno winding rivers nor balmling streams, — ^no 
majestic woods, — no parks nor enclosures, — ^no castles nor 
seats embosomed in venerable trees, no sweet retired cot- 
tages peepinff through foliage, — ^nothing, in short, calculated 
to suggest ideas of peace, comfort, or security. When the 
traveuer looks down from the pass which he has laboriously 
climbed, his wearied eye wanders over a uniform brown ex- 
panse, losing itself in distance, or bounded by blue moun- 
tains, arid Sad rocky as those on which he stands; Should 
cultivation exi^t within the range of his vision, he could 
scarcely distinguish it, except in the spring, from the other 
parts of the plain, which it can hardly be said to diversify. 
Is there a village or a town in view, all he can make out is a 
lin&or a spot, chiefly remarkable for the 'gardens which usu- 
^y surround such abodes, and not otherwise to be known 
ifrom the far more abundant ruins that are everywhere scat- 
tered over the country. The broken caravansary, with its 
black arches, — the square mud-walled fortalace, with xt« 
prenated towers,— or the decayed castle of some bandit chief, 
are obj^ts more in unison with the scene, and which flive 
birth to painful but not ill-grounded suspicions of the melan- 
choly condition of the inhabitants. Such is the scenery 
which, during many successive days, presents itself to the 
traveller throughout the greater part of Persia. Its exten- 
sive deserts are unquestionably impressive objects ; yet so 
dreary is the countiy in general, that the difference between 
them and the rest of the soil is by no me&ns very discernible. 
Disappointed with the face of nature, the stranger seeka 
in vain ror comfort in the appearance of the towns. Form- 
ing, it is probable, his ideas of such celebrated places as 
Ispahan, Bagdad, Shiraz, Bussora, or Tabriz, upon a fanciful 
model, smbeUished with oriental domes, minarets, and col- 
umns, he can scarcely be prepared to witness the shapeless 
mass of ruins and filth which even the best of these cities 
will present to his view ; while all that they really contain sf 
wealth, cleanliness, or convenience, is carefully concealed 
from the eye. 
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Surveyed from a commanding nttiaticn, a Fenian town 
appears particularly monotonous and uninteresting. The 
houses, built of mud, do not differ in colour from the earUi 
on which they stand, and from their lowness and irregular 
construction resemble casual inequalities on its surface rather 
than human dwellings. Eren those of the great seldttn ex- 
coed one story, and the lofly wdlls which shroud them from 
ai^t produce a blank and cheerless effect. There are no 
public buildings except the mosques, medressas or colleges, 
and caravansaries ; and these, usuall^ mean like Uie rest, he 
hid in the midst of the mouldering relics of former edifices. 
The general coup efail embraces an assemblage of flat roofs, 
little rounded cupolas, and long walls of mud, thickly inter^ 
speiBed with ruins. Minarets and domes of any magnitude 
are rare, and few possess claims to elegance or grandeur. 
Even the smoke, which, towering from the chimneys and 
hovering over the roofs of an English. city, suggests the ex- 
istence of life and comfort, does not here enliven the dreary 
6cene ; and the only relief to its monotony is to be sought 
in the gardens, adorned with chinar, cypress, and fruit^triees, 
which, to a greater or less extent, are seen near all the towlfis 
and villages of Persia. 

On approaching these places, even such of them as have 
been capitals of the empire, the traveller casts his eyes' around 
for those marks of human intercourse, and listens for that 
hum of men, which never fail to cheer the heart and raise 
the spirits of the wayfarer ; but he looks and listens in vain. 
Instead of the well-ordered road, bordered with hedge-rows, 
enclosures, and gay habitations, and leading in due course 
to the imposing street of lofty and substantial edifices, he 
who approaches an Eastern town must thread the narrow 
and dirty lane, rugged as the torrent's bed, confined by de- 
cayed mud walls, or high enclosures of sun-dried bricksy 
which shut up whatever of .verdure the place can boast ; he 
must pick his uncertain way amoi^g heights and hollows, — 
the fragments of old buildings, ana the pits which have sup- 
plied the materials for new ones. At leng[th reaoihing the 
wall, generally in a state of dilapidation, which girds the 
city, and enterinff the gateway, where lounge a few squaUd 
guards, he finds nimself in a sorry bazaar, or perhaps in a 
confusion of rubbish, as shapeless and disorderly as that 
without, from which he has escaped. In vain he looks for 
streets, — even, houses are scarcely to'be discerned amid the 
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hea^ of mud and ruins, which are burrowed into holes, 
and resemble the perforation of a gigantic ant's-nest rather 
than human abodes. The residences of the rich and great, 
whatever be their internal comfort or luxury, are carefutiy 
secluded by high mud walls, and around them, even to the 
very entrances, are clustered the hovels of the poor. 

Among these, then, the stranger makes his way, generally 
through passages and alleys so narrow and full of impedi- 
ments, that a loaded ass gets along with difficulty. In such 
circumstances he is forced to dive into hollows, to scramble 
through the most offensive ruins, to stumble over ^ve- 
stones, and even to risk his neck by falling into holes, par- 
ticularly when in the dark ; for there is no arrangement what- 
ever for lighting artificially these intricate lanes. The bazaars 
are the only thoroughfares that deserve the appellation of 
streets ; and some of these, as the long continuous ones at 
bpahan, the Bazaar el Wukeel at Shiraz, and some of those 
at Teheran, Tabriz, and other chief towns, are spacious, lofty, 
soiidly-built, and, compu'atively speaking, magnificent.* 

The construction of these bazaars may be shortly described 
as follows : — A paved pathway, varying from eight to six- 
teen feet in width, separates two rows of cells, before which 
runs a raised platform or continuous booth. Squatted upon 
these sit the venders of commodities, having their goods dis- 
played beside them : the vaults contain the rest of their 
stock ; and in some cases there is another apartment in the 

* This description strips an oriental city so much of its Amcied 
charms, and in some respects difibrs so fhr fh>m that which has been 
given by some travellers, that although we can personally vouch 
for its troth, we mnst beg to refbr our readers to the writings of authors 
who treat the Persian towns with more respect, but whose expressions, 
when fairly examined, bear out all that is stated in the text. Sir John 
Malcolm, toI. ii. p. 521, speaks of the " magnificence and splendour" of 
the Persian cities ; but two pages on he confesses that " Shiraz has not 
many public buildings, and as there are few gardens, and no avenues 
within its walls, its bare mud-terraced houses, when viewed at a distance, 
gave it more the appearance of a ruined than a flourishing city.** 
"Every thing within the town," says Sir R. K. Porter in 1818, vol. i. p. 
093, " seems neglected ; the bazaars and maidans fklling Into ruins, the 
streets choked with dirt and mouldering heaps of unrepaired houses, and 
the lower orders who inhabit them squalid and insolent .... The water is 
so foul as to injure the health." Scott Waring says, *' I am apt to believe 
Bhiraz will disappoint those who have imagined it a populous and noble 
dty..*.Many of the streets are so narrow, that an ass loaded with 
wood stops the way if yon are on horseback." The endless ruins of 
Ispahan are dwelt upon by all modem travellers, and hundreds of simi- 
lar ^exaxnples might be referred to. 

C 
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rear, which wrves as a magazine for the more opulent shop- 
keepers. The whole is arched over either with well-cou- 
Btructed brickwork or clay ; or, in very inferior establish- 
ments, with branches of trees and thatch, which intercut 
the son's rays.* Here sit the merchants and various trades- 
men, each class for the most part keeping to their respective 
quarters; so that smiths, braziers,, shoemakers, ssiddlers, 
^potters, cloth and chintz sellers, tailors, and other handi- 
craftsmen, may generally be found together ; but confec- 
tioners, cooks, apothecaries, bakers, fruiterers, and green 
sellers are dispersed in various places ; sometimes eettiitt 
out their wares in a manner sufficiently pleasing, althou^^ 
quite unlike that in which shops are arranged in Europe. 

Attached to the bazaars in the larger towns there axe vsually 
several caravansaries for the accommodation of travelling mer* 
chants. The chambers of these are occupied both as offices 
for transacting business, and also for shops ; and the gay 
appearance which they present, the bustle that prevails in the 
space befcNre them, and the variety of costume, manners, and 
language, present a spectacle highly amusing, .as well as in- 
teresti]^. 

* In the Doahtisttkn, date-tree branches are used for this purpose ; in 
MasundeFan snd Ghilan the tops both of the houses and bazaan are 
made of wood, thatched or tiled. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Account of the Provinces of Persia. 

ProTincijs— Fan— Its Nature— Shiraz—ProTinoe of Lari«tan--Of Kncia- 
tan-— Dorak— Sttusrer— Shus, the ancient Susa or Staoshan — Prorinoe 
of Irak—Its Aapect and Condition— Ispaban — Cashan— Koom— Ttohe- 
ran — Caabia— Svltanieh— Hamadan— Kermanahah— Yesd— Kardiatan 
— Proyinoe of Ardelan— Province of Axerbjjan— Lake Bhabee— Mar* 
agha—Ardebil— Tabriz— Shores of the Caspian Sea— Province of Ghilan 
— Of Bffazvoderan— Saree and Farrahbad— Fisheries on the Caspian— 
Provinee of Astrabad— Palace of Ashniff— Prorince of Kborasan— 
Mushed and its Shrine— Meru-Districts to the South— Herat— Prav> 
Ince of Kerman— City— Gombroon— Province of Seistan— Of Mekran— 
Divisions— Beloochistan — Character of its Population— Travels of 
Christie and Pottingei^ Mekran Proper—Its IidMbttants— Climate. 

Havimo given in the preceding chapter ai general sketch 
<^ the most jNrominent features of Persia, we shall next en- 
deavour to make the reader acquainted with the nature and 
extent of ite several provinces. These are, — 



Mazunderan, 

Astrabad, 

Khorasan, 



Seiptan, 
Kerman, 
Mekran. 



Pars, Ardelan, 

Laiistan, Azerbijan, 

Kuzistan, Ghilan, 
Irak, 

The province of Fars, the ancient Persia, which we shall 
suppose the traveller to enter at Bushire, is with some varia- 
tion, perfectly characterized by the foregoing description. It 
is bounded by the Persian Cinlf on the south ; on the east 
by Kerman and Laristan ; on the west it has Kuzistan ; and 
on the north Irak. The eastern parts are more sandy and arid 
than those tp the north and north-west ; but, singular as it 
may appear, the latter support a population comparatively 
smatter than the former, and Colonel McDonald ICinneir, in 
1909, travelled sixty miles between Bebahan and Shiraz, 
diD0U|^the most delightful vales covered with wood and ver- 
dure, without seeing a human being. The northern sec- 
tion bordering upon Irak is principally occu^ed by wandering 
tribes, and consists chiefly of rocky mountams enclosing long 
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narrow glens, many of which afford excellent grazing. That 
of Khoosk e Zurd (so named from the Yellow Palace, one 
of the hunting-seats of Baharam Gour) is about 160 miles 
long by fifteen in breadth, the gravelly skirts of the hill slope 
in long inclined sweeps to the centre of the valley, which is 
of rich black loam, and fertilized by several streams ; but 
" the ruins of towns, villages, and palaces,^ says the col- 
onel, " prove that the Eeliauts were not always permitted to 
monopolise what might in truth be denominated the garden 
o( Persia." 

The capital of Fars is the famous Shiraz, — a city which 
had assuredly ho pretensions to importance before the Mor 
hammedan conquest. Ebn Haukui ascribes its foundation . 
to a brother of Hujaje ibn Yussuff, a tyrannical Arabian gdv- 
emor, in the year of the Hejira 74 ; while a tradition less 
worthy of ^redit refers its origin to Tahmuras Deevebund, 
or to a king named Fars, grandson of Noah. Shiraz has at 
no time been remarkable for its splendour ; for the oldest 
travellers allude not to any monuments nor magnificent build- 
ings. Mandelsdo declares that, in 1515, it did not contain 
10,000 houses, although its ruins extended two miles. Sir 
Thomas Herbert, who is usually accurate, speaks indeed of 
certain minarets as high as St. Pauls ; aind though he means 
the old church of that name, it is difficult to account for the 
assertion, as no other writer mentions them. Nor are there 
any remains to indicate where they stood, unless they 
were those to which Le Bruyn adverts cursorily in 1705, in 
describing a mosque " with porticoes and two handsome 
towers, of which the tops have been damaged." Tavemier 
pays no high complim^it except to its wines and fruits, which 
are still celebrated ; and he states, that its nrnd walls hi^ 
fallen down. Le Bruyn, after an imposing enumeration of 
38 muhulehs or wards, 300 mosques, 200 baths, and ao on, 
concludes by saying that the " greater number of the build- 
ings in this city, v^ich has a circuit of two leagues, are in 
a decayed state, and the streets so narrow and dirty as to 
be scarcely passable in rainy weather." Even in the time 
of Chardin the place was fnll of ruins, and he could Isonck 
into no great praises of its beauty, or its public edifices. 
The Jumah Mnsjed, or that generally called the Musjed e 
Now or New Mosque, founded above 600 years ago by At* 
tab^ Shah, is the only structure which he calls magnifi- 
cent ', but he adds, it is superior to any in Ispahan. Scott 
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Waring iloubts if Shiraz ever merited the encomiimift hty- 
iiiied upon it : he states the circtimference to be about fhre 
miles, and thai; at least one-fourth of its houses are in rains. 
We should suppose that this proportion is much greater; and 
the melancholy effects of a late earthquake have still farther 
reduced the number of habitable mansions. Before that 
catastrophe, the popuIatk)n might amount to 30,000, though 
Sir W, Ousely estimated them at not more than 20,000. 

The principal object of curiosity within the walls is the 
Bazaar e Wukeel, erected by Kureem Khan Zund, a mag- 
nificent iarcade half a mile long, and peihaps forty feet wide, 
constructed of excellent brickrwork, and affording accommo- 
dation to sereral hundred shopkeepers. The moUahs with- 
hold from Christians admittance into the great mosque men- 
tioned above, the front of which is said to be 160 yards. 
Sixty other {^aces of worship^ thou^ gOnerally mean, with 
an equal number of tmamzadehs or tombs of saints, attest 
the justice of this city's claims to sanctity.* All indeed 
that now remains «ntire of Shiraz is the work of Kureem 
Khan, who raised up its mutMated fences, built a citadel, with 
many mosques and colleges, as well as its celebrated bazaar. 
It, however, owes its principal interest to certain objects in its 
vicinity ; fer the tombs of Sadi and Hafiz are still to be seen 
close to the spot which gave ithem birth. But the rose-gar- 
dens hare faded since the days of the poet ; its environs are 
covered with ruins and wretchedness ;t a broken monument 
marks the site of the " sweet bowers of Mosselah," and the 
celebrated stream of Roknabad is now only a rill, drawing 
its silver thread through a scarcely perceptible strip of ver- 
dure. 

Besides Shiraz, Fara coiuld once boast of several great 
.; citieti, which' in their turn became capitals of the empire. 

Of Ishtakhar mention will be made hereafter, when de- 
scribing the ruins of Persepolis. The antiquities of Darab- 
fetd, Firozeabad, and Fesa^ will also be adverted to. These 
isappointed t^e expectation of Sir W. Ousely, and the 
towns themselves now are far fipom being of ai^ importance. 



* Shiraz also pretends to snperior learning, and was of did called tbe 
Daar vl Ilm, or the Gate or Abiding-place of Science ; bat the cbaracter 
of its inhabitants for bravery is better established. 

t There are seyeral royal gardens, with their corresponding palaces 
and pleasnre-bouies in the vicinity of the city ; and at a Airtber distance 
lo the east there are a namber of gardens beUmging to indlv&tasls. 
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The first may contain 15^000 mhabitants,— the seicond not 
aboTe one-fif^ that number ; but Firozeabad is distinguished 
as having been built by Ardesh^- Babegan, the first of the 
Sassanian'monarehs, and for still having in its vicinity som^ 
traces of his dynasty. Kauzeroun probably grew out of the 
ruins of Shapoor, authough, lik^ every city of Persia, it lays 
claim to a remote antiquity. It is stUl a.place df some im- 
portance, being situated in a fine and well-watered valley i 
but civil wars and rapacity have so much impoverished it, 
that, with all its advantages, it cannot boast of i more than 
3000 or 4000 inhabitants ; and its walls enclose more ruins 
than houses. • , 

Laristan, once an independent kingdom, now a parched 
desert, needs, little deBcription^ Roc^y mountains, and Val- 
leys of sand and salt, alone ^iversiiy its surface. Yet Charr 
din sayei he found in several place? the orange, the pomegran- 
ate, and the date-tree, growing luxuriantly .^ The city con- 
tained about 200 houses, composed chiefly of the dftte-tree ; 
nor does he speak of the kncient magnificence and extensive 
ruins alluded to by other authors. The noble bazaar con- 
structed by order of Shah Abbas ia the sole object worthy of 
attention in the place, if we except the cdstle, which stands 
upon a hill behind the town, and is reputed to have been im^ 
pregnable. But its chief defence appears to have arisen 
frinn the impossibility of approaching it. The seaport of 
Congoon is said to accommodate 6000 inhabitante,^ and to 
affoid an exceUent roadstead, wJiere a frigate might lie safely 
at anchor. But the whole of the cohst is in ))osse8sion of pi* 
ratical Arabs, £Lnd many of their most favourite places of re- 
sort are to be found in its bays and creeks. 

Kdzistan, the ancient Susiana, which lies to the north- 
west of Fars^ upon the northern bank of the Tigris, may be 
divided into two districts essentially different from each other 
in ^eir character and climate. The first, extendmg firom the 
shores of the Gulf ta the hills bordering upon the fine valley 
of Ram Hormuz, and from the banks oi the Tab to the con- 
fluence of the Karoon and Abzal, is called the Chab cotmtry. 
It is subject to an Arab sheik, who maintains a dubious in- 
dependence in this miserable tenitory, by far the greater part 
of which is entirely desert, and durmg the heats of summer 
very dangerous, from a scorching wind that, like the simoom, 
destroys DOth traveHers and cattle. Only in the environs of 
DoTBkf on the banks of the Hafer (a branch of the Karoon). 
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and on those of the Shot el Aiab, is there found any fer-* 
tiUty; and there dates and lice are produced. Dorak, or 
lather Felahi, built upon the site of <he ancient -Doiak by 
Sheik Sollyman, and the prmcipal town of the Chab prorince, 
is a wretched place. It standa on the banks of the Jerahi, 
is about twQ miles in circumference, consists chiefly of date- 
tree l^ts, is surrounded by a mud wall, and contains 7000 or 
8000 inhabitants. Here resides the sheik in . patriaiohal 
style, occupying with his brothers and fiimily a large but in- 
dinerent p^aee. His revenues, amount to about 50,000/. 
a-year ; and, in 1809, he could bring 25,000 horsemen and 
20,000 foot into the field. But these troops were totdly un- 
disciplined, and unfit to contend with any regular, force. 
Several powerfiil tribes having rebelled, a battle, in which 
10,000 on each side were enga^^ed four days, was fought 
while Colonel M^Donlald Kinneir was in the country, and 
there were in all but ]five men killed and wounded. This 
fact may serve to illustrate the spirit of the combatants, and 
IhfSffeneral character of their wars. 

Toe government of Shuster, which is under charge of a 
be^^eib^t forms the setend division, and comprises not only 
the fairest part of Kuzistan, but that which might be ren* 
ddred the most productive province of Persia. Watered by 
fyax large rivers, the Karoon, the Abzal, the Kerah or Kar* 
asu,, and the Shut el Hud, besides many lesser streams, and 
blessed with- a rich soil} it might be made the graaary of the 
empire ; but ignorance and oppression have reduced a coufl* 
try, which once, yielded the best crops of cotton and si^[ar, 
rice and grain, to a condition httle better than that of a for- 
sikeniwaste. " The exorbitant contributions levied by the 
beglerbeg from the cultivators of the soil had been exacted 
with so much severity," says Colonel Macdonald Elinneir, 
** as to diive these unfortunate people from their habitations ; 
and the eye became fatigued vnth the continued chain of de- 
•erted villages." To this may be added the depredations of 
the wandering tribes, both Persian and Arabian, who feed 
their flocks on the banks, of the several rivers. Five chieis, 
foor of\ whom were brothers, having seized upon thelieautifiil 
valley of Ram> Hormuz,* indulged their marauding ditqxrai* 

'* It is sixty miles long by six to eight in breadth, and is watered by 
the Jerahi. The rains of an ancient city or the same name are to be 
seab in tlM vaUey, whioh was also the sceaa of that dsdsl«e battle be- 
tween Ardeshir Babegan and Artabanes (the last of the ArsaeidaB), in 
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tion so far as to carry off each other's cattle and com. 
When Colonel Macdonakl and Major Monteith were trarel- 
ling through this district in 1810, they became altemately 
the guests of two of these relations, who each heartily abused 
the other. At the house of the youngest, just »s they had 
finished breakfast, the host entered armed and equipped for 
an (expedition. He said he was sure vthat shabby feUow his 
brother, whom they had seen the previous day, must have 
treated them scuivily, as he knew nothing of true hospitality, 
— but if they would accompany him, they should. have their 
revenge, and as much plunder as their horses could carry off. 
This proposal was of course declined, and the chief proceeded 
upon his enterprise, from which, towaids evening, he returned 
loaded with booty. When on such occasions blood is shed, 
and complaints are made, these turbulent chie^ are summoned 
to the tribunal of the Beglerbeg of Bebahan ; but the party 
who deposites with the judge the largest sum of money is 
always sure to gain the cause. 

The same gentlemen being attacked>inthe desert, between 
Shnstei: and Ham Hormuz, by a Persian tribe, not only beat 
them off, but took one of their leaders. Returning to the 
city, they demanded in the name of the British ambas^or 
that he should be publicly chastised. But tl^e governor, "^ho 
was their personal friend, confessed his ine^ility to punish 
the o&nder,' and advised them rither to close with an offbr 
which he made, to conduct them through the desert on con- 
dition of receiving pardon. This alternative was accepted. 
Next morning according the travellers set out, escorted by 
sixty of the same banditti who on the preceding day had at- 
tempted to hiurder them ; and who now, after accompanying 
them to the borders of their country^ a distance of seventy 
miles, retired contented wi^h> a trifling present. 

Shuster, the capital of the district, and residence of the 
beglerbeg, stands at the foot of the Buchtiaree Mountaiiis, 
on an eminence above the river Karoon,. over which theire is 
a bridge of one arch e^hty feet high. It boasts of many 
magnincent remains. Ine castle, said to have been the 
atxxle of this £mperor Valerian when taken prisoner by Sha- 
poor, the second of the Sassanides, is still partly standing, 
and a single gate in the Roman fashion, which was furnished 

wbiebthe formor was yietorions, and was hailed on the field as Shah in 
Shah. 
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with a drawbridge, is yet entire. Near, it is a noble dyke or 
bund, built across the Karoon by Shapoor, to raise the- water 
for poiposes of irri^tion; It is composed of cut stone, 
bound together "with iron clamps, and is 40(^yard8 in length. 
The damage it had sustainied. from accident or neglect was 
repaired by the later Mohammed Ali Meeza, govenuNT of Ker- 
maoshahi-^-a- rare instance of patriotic munificence in the 
ruling ia]]lily^of P^sia. The artificial canal formed by this 
dyke crosses the country in a winding direction to Bezphool ; 
it is spanned by a bridge of hewn stone consisting of thirty- 
two arches, of which twenty-^ht are standing, and is the 
work of ^e same magnificent monarch. 

The oity of IShuster contains, according to .Cdonel Mac- 
donald, about I5,000~8oul8y the houses b^dng well, built of 
■tone, although the streets are narrow and dirty. It is said 
to Jiaye been erected by Shapoor,.under the direction of his 
prisoner Valerian ; and to this opinion the traveller so often 
quoted inclines, rather than to iha^ which would identify it 
with the ancient Susa, or Shushan of Scripture. He con- 
ceives that t)^ appellation may be more correctly assigned 
to Shus, « niass oi twna situated upon the bamLs of the 
Kerah or Karasu. The remains, which occupy an immense 
space between that river and the Abzal, ccmsist of heaps-. of 
rabbish, smnewhat resembling those of Babylon; the whole 
bein^ now a howling wildezness,- l^e haunt of lions, hyenas, 
and other beasts of prey. l!n the midst of this desolation, 
afei, the foot of one of the largest piles, stands a small and 
comparatively modem building, ' erected, it is said, on the 
spot where rest the bones of the prophet Daniel -, and this 
tomb served to protect during a whole night the two travel- 
lers whom we have nluned from the fierce animals which in- 
fest its precincts. ■ Such is the fsdlen state X>f the ancient 
Shushan ! such the conditio^ of the rich province of Elam 
and its stately capital ! of that proud city which witnessed 
the magnificence of the Median and Persian kings in the 
hewht of their glory, and was the soen^ of the prophetic 
vision of Daniel,* but which; like the mortal remains of 
hat inspired person himself, has mouldered into dust ; while 
vhe rich Country of which it was the ornament, with all its 



* Danl0l Tttl. 3. 
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gardensi its cultivated fitlds aixl populous villages, is one vaat 
and desolate waste. '^ 

Irak, which comprises the greater part of ancient Miedia 
and Parthia, is the largest and one of the mpst valuable prov- 
inces of Persia, and contains, besides the modern capital 
. Ispahan, many of the finest cities in the kingdom. The ap- 
pearance of it, we are told by Colonel Macdonald £inneir» 
IS almost eveiy where the same, being entirely mountainous ; 
and, like the northern part of Fare, the valleys are of inde- 
finite length, thotigh they seldom exceed ten or fifteen miles 
in bread£. Thfe hills, which are barren and devoid of tim- 
ber, run almost invariably from west to east/ and eithergrad- 
nailer sink into the desert, or throw out branchoi into the 
provinces of Kenhan and Khorasan. ' The valleys are for tke 
most part uncultivated, except in the vicihity of the villages ; 
but cannot on that account (at least those to the north 
and west) foe called steril -: on the contrary, the land is good 
and capable of yielding abundance of com. " It is ^ipprea- 
sion, and a consequent deficiency of population, not theponfr- 
ness of soil and want of water, that occasions the preeeg^t 
desolate appearance of those plains, which the ruins of cities 
and of aqueducts demohstrate to have been formerly in a 
very different condition." Such is an accuxate desciiptipn of 
this province in general ; and though a piirtiab improyeneat 
has occasionally resulted from a more lenient. admmistrjEttion< 
as in those districts more immediatelyunder the government 
of the late Sudr Ameen, still the greater part bean w^ti^esa 
to the destructive operation of a venal tyranny. 

Ispahan, although fallen fh>m that high and palmy stirte 
which in the reign of the Sooffees render«i it one of die no- 
blest capitals of the East, and thouf^ no longer exalted by 
the residence of its sovereign, still holds the first rank among 
Persian cities. The most minute- and accurate account of. it, 
while yet the seat of empire, is that given by Chardin, wdio 
has interwoven with his aetail of palaces, cara^ranaaries, and 
mosques, so great a variety of curious matter, as to give ain- 
gttlar interest to a subject that otherwise must have &en ez- 

* For tbs argumeots which are addneed lo prove that tbe ruins of fthus 
are thoee of BhiuAian or Sum, we refer to Colonel Macdonald Kinneirls 
Memoir, p. 97, rt 9tq.,—\o Sir W. Ouaely's Travels, and to Bell's edition 
of RoUiD^s Ancient History, Glasgow, 1826, vol. i. p. 194 (note). As- 
suredly Knziacan, with its numeroos ruins, presents a richer field of rs- 
search to tbe antiquary than any other province of Persia. 
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cessively tedious. We shall, however, content ourselves 
with a few particulars resting upon his authority ; and then 
by the aid of modem travellers endeavour to convey an idea 
of the present state of this great metropolis. 

Ispahan, by some considered as the Aspadana of Ptolemy, 
and certainly a very ancient city,* is built upon the Zeinde-i 
rood, which, rising in the Koh e Zurd or Yellow Mountain, 
has been artificially inct eased by the addition of another river, 
called by Chardin the Mahmood Ker ; and although furnish- 
ing during . the heats of summer but a scanty stream, in the 
spring months it attains to a size which equals the Seine at 
Paris in winter. The walls, constructed of mud, are esti* 
mated by the traveller just named at about 20^000 paces itf 
circumference, t Even in his time they were in baa repair, 
and so closely surrounded by houses and gardens that they 
could hardly be seen ; while of 38,249 builmngs which were 
reckoned as belonging to the city, 29,469 were within and 
8780 without their circuit. Of these structures 162 werd 
mosques, 48 medressas, 1802 caravansaries, and 273 hum-s 
maums or baths ; and the population was differently esti- 
mated at from 600,000 to 1,100,000. This would give the 
extraordinary average of from twenty to thirty persons for 
each house. I Chardin affirms that Ispahan was as populous 
as London in those days, and consequently more so than any 
other city of Europe. The Persians, with their usual vanity, 
conceived that no town in the universe could come near it 
in point of grandeur and size ; and the saying, " Ispahan 
nesfe -jehan ust," (Ispahan is half the world) is still in their 
mouAs. The country ten leagues round was richly covered 
with gardens, orchards, and cultivation of every kind, and 
1.500 well-peopled villages poured daily supplies into the 
capital ; for, excepting cattle, the neighbourhood furnished 
every necessary. So closely invested was the city with these 

* Early In tlM tbird century it is mentioned as having been taken by 
Ardesbir Babegan. 

t He also says that the city is twenty-four miles romid. 

i Tbe credit dne to these statements would greatly depend upon the 
definition of tbe terra hovse. If, for iuRtam'^, the dwelling of a great 
lord, which mny contain a harem and slaves to the extent of lUO or 300 
vouls, be considered as only forniing one bouse, it would bring the aver- 
age more within probable bounds. It must likewise be remembered 
fbat, in estimating tbe population of an Eastern town, by the numbers 
that ftvquenc the streets, a large allowance should be made fbr tbs wo» 
MSB, whofitf tbe most imrt eoine Utile oM. 

D 
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orchards, and eo numeitras were the rows of noble chinan 
within the walls, that scarcely any buildings were discernible 
from a distance, except a few of the domes and minarets ap- 
pearing above the trees. Its greatest beauty consisted in the 
number of magnificent palaces, gay and smiling Rouses, spa- 
cious caravansaries, and handsome bazaars which studaed 
every quarter ; for the streets were as crooked, narrow, and 
dirty as at present, and unpaved, like those of most Persian 
towns. 

Such was the state of Ispahan when Chardin wrote. Its 
palaces were then the dwelling of a powerful monu-ch and 
his family. His splendid court was crowded by wealthy 
nobles, who embellished the city with their halutations, and 
save life and animation to the squares and public places with 
uieir glittering retinues. The bazaars were frequented by 
merchants who filled them with valuable commodities ; cara- 
vans arrived daily, and the streets swarmed with a dense 
population. The mosques were served by numerous mol- 
lahs and priests, while the colleges were filled with pupils and 
teachers. The accounts, even of those modem travellers 
who are most disposed to view Persia with a favourable eye 
make manifest how lamentably the scene is altered. 

" Nothing," says the author of Sketches of Persia, " can 
exceed the Fertility and beauty of the country in the vicinity 
of Ispahan ; and the first viow of that city is very imposing. 
All is noble that meets the eye, — the groves, avenues, and 
spreading orchards with which it abounds, concealing the 
ruins of this once famed capital. A nearer view, however, 
dispels the illusion ; but still much remains of wealth, if not 
of splendour." — ** Among the first objects that strike our 
eyes," remarks Sir Robert Ker Porter (on his af^roach from 
the same direction, the south), " were the numerous and nobly- 
constructed bridges, each carrying its long level line of 
thickly-ranged arches to porch-like structures of the finest ele- 
vations ; some fallen into stately ruin, others nearly entire, 
but all exhibiting splendid memorials of the triumphal ages 
of the Sofi race ... All spoke of the ^rgeous, populous 
past, but all that remained in present life seemed lost in 
silence . . . We entered the southern gate of the town, and 
immediately came out into one of those umbra^ous avenues 
of trees which render the interior of Ispahan m this quarter 
a very paradise. It terminated in the' great bazaar of Shidi 
Abbas, the whole of which enormous length of building is 
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Yauljted aboTe, to exclude heat, but admit air and light. Hun- 
dreds of shops without an inhabitant filled the sides of this 
epitome of a deserted mercantile world ; and having tra- 
versed their untrodden labyrinths for an extent of nearly two 
miles, we entered tiie Maidan l^ah, ^lother spacious, sound- 
less theatre of departed grandeur. T$e present solitude of 
80 magnificent a place was rendered more impressive by our 
horses' footst^[>s as we passed through its immense quad 
rangle to the palace that was to be our temporary abode." 

The above may be contrasted with the account eiven by 
Morier of the entry of Sir Harford Jonea, the British envoy, 
in 1809 :— " The great number of buildings which Atud every 
part of the plain of Ispahan might lead me traveller to sup- 
pose that he was entering a district of immense population ; 
yet almost the whole view consists of the ruins of towns, 
and there are only here and there spots which are enlivened 
by the conununities of men. But whatever may be the con- 
dition of modem Persia, its former state, if the remains scat- 
tered over the country are sufficient evidences,* must have 
been flourishing and hiffhly-peopled. . . . When we came 
to the plain, the city of Ispahan rose upon the view, and its 
extent was so great east and west that my sight could not 
reach its boumU. The crowd was now intensely great, and 
at intervals quite, impeded our progress .... We proceeded 
alonff the banks of the Zeinderood, on the opposite side of 
whidi were rows of firs and ancient pinasters. We saw 
three bridffes of singular yet beautiful construction. That 
over whicn we crossed was composed of thirty-three lower 
arches, above each of which were ranged three smaller ones. 
There is a covered causeway for foot-passengers ; the sur- 
face of the bridge is paved, and level uiroughout the whole 
of its extent. After we had crossed it, we proceeded through 
a gate into the Char Baudi, which is a spacious piece of 
ground, having two rows of chinar-trees in the middle, and 
two more on each side. The garden is divided into par- 
terres, and copiously watered by canals of water, which run 
from one side of it to the other, and which, at regular inter- 
vals, are collected into basins, square or octagonal. This 

* That tbey are not entirely to might easily be proved ; aa mine in a 
dry climate will remain for many ages, and those belonging to very dif- 
ftrent eras may be viewed as having all existed in their entire state at 
one and the same time, thus attributing to oue period the segregate popii* 
tattoo 9f numy. 
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fine alley is raised at separate distances into terrace^, from 
which the water falls in cascades. Of the chinar-trees 
which line the walks, most can be traced to the time of Shah 
Abbas ; and when any have fallen, others have been imme- 
diately planted. On either side of the Char Baugh are the 
eight gardens which the Persians call Hesht Behesht, or 
Eight Paradises. They are. laid out into regular walks of the 
chmar-tree, are lichly watered, and have each a pleasure- 
house, of which we were conducted to occupy the best, — 
that, at least, which certainly was more in repair than the 
others. The rest are in a state of decay, and corroborate 
only by the remains of the beautifully-painted walls and gilded 
panels those lively and luxuriant descriptions of their splen- 
dour which travellers have given." 

The present vmter entered Ispahan by the same route ; 
but the distressing circumstances in which he was then 
placed,* as well as the unfavourable season and state of the 
weather, clouded all the gayety^md added to the melancholy 
tone of the scerie. The yellow leaves whirling from the tall 
trees, as a cold and rainy blast swept through them, harmon- 
ized with the desolate expanse of ruins which stretched on 
fivery side. The eye, wandering over saddening objects, 
could scarcely penetrate the dull haze that was settling 
Around ; and even the numerous cavalcade which accompa- 
nied the party, wrapped in their cloaks, exhibited no brilliance 
nor animation, and seemed rather to hurry onward to get 
the business of the day over, that they might retire to their 
homes. 

The most complete view of the city is obtained from a 
tower to the south, called Meel e Shatir.f A very imposing 

■ 

* The author also accompanied a mission to Ispahan in 1821 ; but it 
was his painAil task to perform alone the last duties to the epvoy, Dr. 
Jukes, who died in that city of a fever, contracted doubtless by exertion 
in hastening to the scene of his negotiations. ' 

t Thiscaiumn was probably so called because persons aspiring to be 
king^s shatirs proved iheir abilities by running, between sunrise snd 
sttDS^t^ a certain number of times to this pillar and back to the palace; 
but tradition assigns to the nSmS a more romantic origin. A king of 
Persia promised his daughter in marriage to any one who should run be- 
fore his horse all the way fVom Shiraz to Ispahan. One of his shatirs 
liad so nearly accomplished the task as to gain this height, when the 
monarch, alarmed lest he should be forced to fulfil the agreement, dropped 
his whip. The shatir, aware that, owing to the ligatures these people 
tied around their bodies to enable them to perfonn such feats, it would 
be death to stoop, contrived to pick it up with his Ibot. The trick thus 
kaviof ikiledt the rpyal rider dropped liis ring : the shatir then saw tiMl 
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though melancholy procpeet likewise presents itself on as- 
cending to the top of the principal sate of the palace, tenned 
All Capi or Exalted, which overlools the Maidan Sludi, — an 
almost interminable Taiiety of houses, walls, mosques, shops, 
bazaars, and shapeless structures, stretching over the plain 
on all sides to -the distant mountains. But unvaried as are 
the visible objects, it is not until the want of noise, or smoke, 
or dust, or movement forces itself upon the observation, that 
the spectator knows he is looking on a vast desert of ruins. 
When the author of these pages saw this remarkable scene, 
perhaps the desolate effect was heighten^ by the season of 
the year. Only on the side of the palace was the eye re- 
lieved by the sumptuous edifices and gardens enclosed within 
the walls, and by the dome of a mosque or a medressEi 
whose lackered tiles glit^red in the sun. Even in these 
gardens, and iu'the noble avenues of Shah Abbas, the forms 
of the trees have been spo'led by trimming them into tall 
rods with bushes at their tops, not unlike those in the vicinity 
of London, so that they neither make a show nor afford much 
shade. 

Of the palaces, the Chehel Sittoon is the most sumptuous* 
Its HaU of Columns, from which the name is derived, inlaid 
with mirrors so as to resemble pillars of glass, is reflected 
from a basin of clear water which stretches in front. The 
walls and roof are decorated with the same fragile material, 
but with much taste, and interspersed with flowers of gold, 
so as to convey an impression of great magnificence, mthin 
is a saloon seventy-five feet long by thirty-six wide, forminff 
a noble gallery ; on the walls of which are six large and 
many smaller pictures, representing the achievements of 
Shah Ismael, Nadir Shah,, and other Persian conquerors, 
with some banquet-scenes, which furnish curious memorials 
of the manners and customs of past ages. In this splendid 
hall are rolled up and carefiUly preserved by each successive 
sovereign the superb carpets that were trodden hj the Great 
Abbas, more than two nundred years ago, which far sur- 
pass in beauty and te3(ture the flimsy fabrics of modem manu- 
facture. This palace is situated m the centre of a garden, 
divided, according to the national custom, into compartments 
bf walks and caxuils bordered with poplars and stet^y chi- 

Usfkte was decided, snd exclaiming, ^'O king, yon bave broken voar 
word,bat laanthM to the last !" be stooped, picked up the ring, sod ex- 

D2 
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tiars. There are, besides, a namber of other palaces, eocb 
fa its own garden : as the Narangistan, or Orangery ; tha 
Ungooristan, or Grapeiy ; the Eynah, Khaneh, or Hall of Mir* 
TOrs ; the AshruffKhaneh ; the TUir Tabeelah ; the Heiiit 
Behesht ; the Gooldushteh ; all possessing their separate 
beauties, but which admit not of suitable description. 

Of the mosques and colleges celebrated by Chardin, many 
have fallen into decay-: but the Musjed Shah, and that of 
Lootf Oollah in the Maidan Shah, are in perfect preservation 
and richly adorned. The medressa built by the mother of 
Shah Abbas is by far the most elegant, and in the best repair. 
Its gates are covered with wrought silver ; and in the garden 
are some fine old pinasters and clunars, which have never been 
profaned by axe or knife. 

But in the days of its splendour, perhaps the greatest orna- 
ment of Ispahan was the Maidan Shah or Great Square, to 
which may be assigned a length of 700 yards and a breadth 
of 200. Each side presents a double range of arched re- 
cesses, the longest containing eighty-6ix, the shortest thirty. 
In the centre of the south-western face rises the Ali Capi 

Sxe ; opposite to which, in the north-eastern side, stands 
e mosque of Lootf Oollah. The superb entrance of the 
Musjed Shah occupies the centre of the south-eastern end, and 
in the middle of the north-western is the great gate leading 
to the principal bazaar and the town. Above this ^ate in old 
times stood the clock mentioned by Chardin, which used to 
amuse the people with its puppets, but this is no longer in 
existence ; nor do the cannon, which were plitoed within a 
balustrade before the ^te of the palace, retain their position. 
The balustrade itself is gone ; and the Maidan has ceased 
to present the busy scene it was wont to display in more 
prosperous days. Of the trees that surrounded it not one is 
left ; the canals which supplied it with water are dry.* The 
houses in its vicinity are no longer mhabited, — ^the very doors 
*™ L "^ ' * hlank row of archways occupies the place 
where the most brilliant shops arranged their wares. That 
peat area, where the nobles of Persia mustered their glitter- 
mg trams and the chivalry of the kingdom exhibited their 
prowess before their gallant monarch, or which echoed with 
toe shouts and sparkled with the pomp of the dazzlinff No 
Roz, ia now a cheerless and deserted void. Little is heard 

* SirR. K. Porter says tlMre was water in tlwn. 
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Bare thfi occasional tramp of a mule ; its loneliness is rarely 
interrupted unless by the gowned fonn of a mollah as he 
creeps towards the mosque, or by the worshippers who resort 
thither at the hour of prayer. The bazaars are still partially 
crowded, and nothing shows the former wealth and greatness 
of this capital more than the immense accommodation pre- 
pared for trade. For miles together the stranger finds him- 
self led along these vaulted receptacles, oh each side of which 
are openings leading to caravansaries. But many of these 
are falling to decay ; and even the bazaar of Shah Abbas is 
partially unoccupied, while some of its caravansaries have 
been converted into stables for the cattle, mules, and asses of 
the townspeople. 

From all that has been said of this celebrated capital, it 
will be inferred that its present population is comparatively 
small. The miseries it suffered during the Afghan usurpa- 
tion were succeeded by the loss of that which alone could 
have repaired the evil, — the presence o( the sovereign. 
Years of anarchy increased the desolation, and tyranny com- 
pleted it. In 1800, the inhabitants were calculated by Mal- 
colm to amount to 100,000 ; in 1810, they were said to be 
double that number ; but, if any reliance can be placed upon 
information obtained on the spot in 1S2I, it did not at tnat 
period contain nearly so many. In fact, it is not easy on 
this subject to approach the truth. 

The suburb of Julfab, so celebrated as a colony of Arme- 
nians transported from the city of .that name on the Araxes, 
suffered no less in this ruthless invasion ; but it began jto de- 
cline from the time it Idst its founder. In the days of Shah 
Abbas it contained 30,000 inhabitants or 3400 families, with 
twenty-four churches and a large ecclesiastical establish- 
ment.* Sir W. Ouseley estimated them at from 300 to 400 
households ; but the Rev. Henry Martyn states, that in 1819 
there were 600 families,! who attended twelve parish churches, 
served by about twenty priests. They are & poor oppressed 
race, and consequently unprincipled, deceitful, and mean. 

The causes wnich reduced the city of Ispahan to its pres- 
ent condition have eitended to th^ whole district. All the 
way indeed to the frontiers of Fars the eye is caught by the 

* Twenty bishops and 100 oU»er clergy. Rev. Henry Msrtyn*8 Jour- 
nal in 1811. 
t A oensos stated to btve been taken of Um lahsbitaats of InUUiky 
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appearance of villages and towns, which a nearer approach 
ducoTers to be almost tenantless. 

From Ispahan to Teheran the road passes through a coon* 
tiy which, generally speaking, presents fbw signs of fertility 
or populousness. During the first thirty miles, the vestiges 
of former prosperity decrease, although at the village of M^- 
chacoor there is a considerable tract of improved land. Trav- 
ellers find accommodation in an elxcellentcaravansaiy built by 
the mother of Shah Abbas, with good stables, baths, and a res- 
ervoir of water. It is celebrated as the scene of the action 
between Nadir Shah and the Afghan Ashruff, in which the 
power of the latter was finally broken. 

The next twenty miles lead over a dreary plain without 
verdure or ci^ltivation. So great is the deception created by 
its uniform surface, that an object fully twelve miles distant 
did not seem more than three from the eye ; and in clear 
weather it was difficult to imagine that a point which was 
supposed to be almost within hail should have proved the 
next halting-place at least a score of miles in advance. From 
thence the road winds among hills to Kohrood, a beautiful 
village in a valley abounding with orchards and fruit-trees, 
and which in spring and summer is a truly delightful place. 
From the top of the pass above Kohrood a noble prospect 
is obtained of all the country to the foot of the Elburz Moun- 
tains, with their fine outline extending fh>m west to east as 
far as the eye can reach ; and the loffy conical peak of De- 
mawund clad in snow is seen soaring far above tiie rest into 
the clouds that usually rest upon its shoulders. In this range 
are seen the lovely valley^ of Khonsar, Natunz, and others, 
— ^the first remarkable for its rich gardens and the romantic 
character of its rocks, — the second famous ^for its pears, 
peaches, and pretty girls. All this district produces abun- 
dance of excellent silk. 

An agreeable ride down the glen brings the traveller to the 
town of Gashan, which is situated in a plain some distance 
from the mountain-foot, and visible lohg ere he approaches 
it. The countiy around is well cultivated, and yields fruits 
of all sorts, especially pears, melons, figs, and grapes. The 
pomegranates of a certain garden at Cashan are particularly 
ex(^uisite and famous. The tpwn itself is fully as Xaij^e as 
Shiraz, while it is less ruinous and better peopled. It is said 
o have been founded by Zobeide, the wife of Haroun al 
Auchid ; but Sir Wittiam Ocueley contends that the cooU 
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only have -enlarged or rebuilt it, as it is mentioned in histoiy 
as having, in conjunction with Ko<Hn, furnished its contingent 
of troops at the fatal battle of Kudseah (A. D. 636). It is 
now famous for the manufacture of silk and cotton stufb, bro- 
cades, carpets, and particularly for its copper ware. 

From Cashan to Koom )he road is fifty-seven miles, and 
leads chiefly through a countiy depopulated by the inroads of 
the Turkomans, skirting the Kuveer or great salt desert of 
Khorasan, and at the foot of a range of singularly, barren 
hills, composed of rocks of a primitive character. 

No two cities can form a stronger contrast to each other 
than Koom and Cashan, — the latter neat, populous, and in> 
dustrious, — ^the former idle and fanatical, the abode of igno- 
rance and bigotry. On entering the gateway ruins and dirt 
meet the eye ; and if a human figure appear, ten to one it is 
that of a mollah. The place is rich only in shrines and 
priests, the domes and minarets of the imamzadehs and 
mosques being more numerous than the inhabited houses ; 
yet many even of these were falling into decay, and the storks* 
nests on their tops gave them a still greater air of desolation. 
As' a place of Shesm pil^maee , it ranks next to Kerbelah 
and Mushed, and many rich gifts are ofiered by the more dis- 
tinguished visiters. The king frequently repairs thither, and 
keeps up a show of pious humility by walking on foot and 
bestowiAg presents, whi6h, however, are sometimes more 
showy than valuable. The most celebrated shrine at Koom 
is the mausoleum of Fatima al Masoomah, — Fatima the Im- 
maculate, — a sister bf Ali Reza, the eighth imam. The 
remains of this lady repose in a tomb, the top of which is en- 
closed by a frame of sandal-wood, under a green silk canopy, 
and surrounded by a grate with cross bars of massy silver. 
This occupies the centre of a lofty mOsque, adorned with mo- 
saic-work in coloured tiles, and fitted up with rich carpets. 
The sepulchre is coeval with the period of Fatima's death ; 
but the mosque was erected by the present monarch upon 
the. ruins of a smaller building endowed by Shah Abbas ; 
and his mother covered the dome with gilt tiles, which make 
a resplendent show even at a great distance. All the Suffa- 
vean kings have added to its ornaments or its wealth. The 
sword of the great Abbas hangs within the railing ; and Shah 
Sefi I. and Abbas II. lie interred in the edifice. ^ 

The city, which, from the sanctity of its priests and saints, 
has obtained the name of Daur al Mourshedeen, the Abodo 
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of the Pious, claims a high antiquity ; and D*Anyille snp' 
poses it to be the Ghoana of Ptolemy, But its sacred char- 
acter has not saved it from the fanaticism or barbarity of 
other sectarians ; for it was destroyed by Timur, and by the 
Afghans in 1722, from wliich last misfortune it has never re- 
covered. 

From Koom to Teheran is eighty miles, the greater part 
of which lies across a desert, including an arm of a salt marsh 
called the Deria Kuveer. After leaving this barren track, 
the traveller enters a pass among low mountains, distinguished 
by the ominous name of Dereh Malek al M6ut, — the Valley 
of the Angel of Death ; and dreary and dangerous enough it 
is, especiidly in bad weather. It fell to the lot of the author 
of these pages to ride, without stopping, except to ieed the 
horses, from Koom to Teheran, and to pass the Deria Kuveer 
in a bitter evening, and this, formidable valley in the dark 
snowy night that followed. The party lost theu- way, which 
was only found with difficulty afier meeting a small caravan 
of mules ; and one of the servants was nearly frozen to 
death as they entered the caravansary of Kinaraghird. The 
sight of the plain of Teheran at daybreak, with that of the 
city at the foot of the Elburz, was most gratifying, although 
the walls were still many miles distant and the adjoining 
mouhtaina covered with snow. 

The plain which the present capital of Persia stands has 
no beauty to recommend it ; being bare, very partially culti- 
vated, totally deficient in trees, and producing no verdure, un- 
less during spring. The city itself merits little attention, 
except in as Hur as it is the residence of the sovereign. It 
is about four miles in circumference, girt with ^ high mud 
wall, flanked with numerous towers and a dry ditch. The 
ark or palace is the only buikiing of consequence. The ba- 
zaars are well filled ; the mosques, colleges, and caravansa- 
ries in good repair ; and the private houses are plain, but 
comfortable. It might appear strange that the monarch 
should have chosen for the seat of his court a place origin- 
ally so. mean ; but this preference is explained by its vicinity 
to Mazunderan and Astrabad, the native possessions of his 
family. The population varies with his periodical motions. 
While he continues there it amounts to at least 100,000 
souls : when he removes it decreases about two-thirds. 
There are several gardens and country-houses to which his 
majesty occasional^ repairs, as the Tucht e Kujeriah and 
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the Nigahristan ; bat before the heats of summer commence, 
he always assembles his army^ and encamps on the plains of 
Sultanieh. 

The most interesting object neSt Teheran are the ruins of 
Rh6, the Rhages of Scripture and of Arian, contemporary 
with Nineveh and Ecbatana, and celebrated as the scene of 
many important events. Here Alexander halted for five 
days in his pursuit of Darius. It was the capital of the Par- 
thian kinffs, and, above all, the birthplace and a favourite re- 
sort of Haroun al Raschid. It has been repeatedly ruined 
by wars and by earthquakes. In the tenth century it occu- 
pied a square of a parasang and a half ; but soon railing into 
decay, it was rebuilt and Irepeopled by Gazan Khan, and be- 
came the occasional residence of the good Shah Rokh, grand- 
son of Timur. From that time it sank gradually into ne- 
glect, and is now a heap of ruins covering a ereat extent of 
ground, among which the village of Shah Abdulazeem alone 
flourishes, — a green spot amid the surrounding desolation. 

From Teheran to Gasbin, a distance of mnety-six miles, 
the road leads throu^ a long valley better cultivated than, 
usual, of which the JBlburz forms the northern boundary. 
The latter was founded by Shapoor Zoolactaf, and previous 
to the reign of Shah Abbas was the capital of the-Sooffee 
dynasty. It is one of the largest and most commercial cities 
in Persia ; although when Morier visited it in 1809 it had 
suffered severely by an earthquake, to which calamity all 
the towns at the foot of theae mountains are subject. A 
strong wind blowing from the north, and called the Baud e 
Caucasan, renders the climate rather too cold in spring, al- 
though it refreshes the air in summer. 

Sultanieh, eighty-six miles farther to the westward, once 
% noble city, is now but a village in ah extensive plain, which 
in summer is covered with the tents and huts of the royal 
army surrounding the palace of the king. The tomb o( 
Sultan Mohammed Khoidabundeh, brother of the celebrated 
Gazan Khan^ a noble structure of brickwork, with a dome 
once covered with lackered tiles, forms a conspicuous OD- 
ject amid the ruins. 

From this point a route,, leading in a general direction 
aouth-south-west, carries the traveller across the country to 
Hamadan and Kermanshah, through mountainous tracts va- 
ried with fertile spots and pleasant valleys. The first of 
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these cities, supposed to occupy the site of Ecbatana,* stands 
at the foot of Elwund, the ancient Orontes, the snowy peak 
of which forms a fine feature in the landscape, and is well 
contrasted with the rich Cultivation and fohage that surrounds 
the town. It was destroyed by Timur ; and though once 
possessed of considerable magnificence, is now a collection 
of clay-built houses, containing a population of about 50,000. 
persons. The chiei objects of curiosity, besides the antiqui- 
ties, are two buildings said to be the sepulchre of Esther 
and Mordecai, and that of the philosopher Aviceuna, or, as 
he is called by the Persians, Abo Sinnah. 

Between Hamadan and Kungawur intervenes a fertile 
tract held by a branch of the tribe of Aflfshar. The small 
tovm of Kungdwur, which D'AnviUe considers as the Con- 
cobar of antiquity, is remarkable for the ruins of a magnifi- 
cent edifice described by Sir R. K. Porter, and by him sup- 
posed to have been the celebrated temple of Diana. A fur- 
ther route of fifty-two . miles conducts to Kermanshah, a 
thriving city, exhibiting in the time of the traveller just 
named the advantages derived from the residence of a prince 
and court le^s dependant than others upon that of the prin- 
cipal sovereign. It contains about 1^,000 families, and is 
adorned with many handsome pubUc buildings. 

Of the large expanse of country between Kermanshah and 
Ispahan, comprehending Louristan, we can only say that 
it embraces some of the most fruitful parts of Irak ; although, 
being chiefly occupied by the wandering tribes s){ Lac, Fei- 
2ee, and Buchtiare^, httle attention is paid to agriculture. 
The valleys are covered with their black tents, but the vil- 
lages are very rare. The only town is Korrumabad, the an- 
cient Cbrbiene, the capital of the Feilee chief; but to the 
north-east lie Hissar, Boorojird, and Nahavund.. This last 
is a name disastrous io Persia ; for it was on the adjoining 
plains that the contest was decided between the votaries of 
Zoroaster and tlfe followers of Mohammed, and that the last 
of the race of Sassan beheld the ancient banner of Iran sink 
before the green ensigns of his Arabian invaders, f 

The district of Yezd is, somewhat inconsistently in a geo- 
graphical point of view, considered as belonging to Irak, for 

* Sm Kiimeir's Memoir, p. 125. Porter's Travels, vol. ii. p. IM. Ac 
t See Family Library, No. LXVm. Arabia, Ancient and Moiltni. 
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it asfuredly makes part of Khorasan. It is an oasis in th» 
vast desert which reaches from the Elburz to Herman. Th» 
ci^ is built in a large sandy plain nearly encompassed with 
hills ; bfut a t^nly-inhabited tract, in which there &re seyeral 
respectable towns and villages, expends in the direction of 
Ispahan, from which it lies due east. In spite of the dry- 
ness of the soil and climate the territory produces good fruits, 
silk, and com, but not enough of the latter to serve for mor9 
than forty days'. consumption. Yezd,. with all. these disad- 
vantages, is among the most prosperous cities in Persia ; 
and this it owes to its commerce and manufactures. It it ' 
one of the great cntrepbU between the east and west. Car- 
avans frdm Cabul, Cashmere, Bokhara, Herat, Mushed* 
Kerman, are met by merchants from Ishapan, Shiraz, Cashaa, 
Teheran, and an immense interchanse of commodities takot 
place. On the other hand, its manufactured of silk and other 
ftufis, its felts, isugarcandy, and sweetmeats, command a 
ready market eveiywhere. The population was stated to 
Captain Christie to be about 50,000 souls, and among them 
are dOOO fa^ies of Ohebres or followers of Zoroaster, — aa 
industrious and patient race, who, in spite, of a heavy taxation, 
torn. their attention busily to trade and agriculture. 

Kurdistan, which comprehends Assyria Proper, and part 
of Armenia and Media, has never, properly speaking, been 
si^ject to Persia : for, though force or policy may have at- 
tached sope chiefs, to a particular prince or dynasty, its war- 
like tribes have, for the most part, maintained their inde- 
pendence.. The greater portion of the country consists of 
mountains, sometimes of great height and utterly barren, but 
frequently ' including fertile tracts of pasture and even of 
cultivable land, while they are occasionally sprinkled with 
oak-forests, which yield excellent timber and abundante of 
gall-nuts. Of those leaders who profess themselves the 
tributaries or subjects of the Persian crown, the Phnce of 
;^rdelata is by far tiie most powerful. 

The province which bears that -name extends in length 
about ^0 miles, in breadth 160, stretching from the plain of 
Hamadan to the small river Sharook. llie country is either 
composed of hills heaped, as it were, on each oUier, or of 
great table-lands covered with the flocks and tents of the 
Ileliauts from June till the end of August, when they removt 
to ^e viciiiity of Bagdad for warmth. The glens are narrow 
chasms in the lower parts^ the mou&tain8> where the vil* 

£ 
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lages are built in situations to protect them from the inclem* 
ency of winter. The town of Senna is a romantic and 
flourishing place, secluded in a deep valley filled with ordiaids ; 
and here, in a sumptuous palace built on a small hill in the 
centre of the town, lives the wallee in great state,, but in a 
truly patriarchal style. He is an accomplished, liberal-minded 
man, hospitable and beloved. -**It was' impossible," says 
Colonel Macdonald Kinneir, " to contemplate this chief sit- 
ting 'at the head of his hall, surrounded by his friends and re- 
lations, without calling to mind Hhe Percys and Dou^ases 
of our own country."* 

AzURBiJAN or Media Atropatena (an appellation derived 
from a satrap, Atropatenus, who on the death of Alexander 
aspired successfully to soverei^ power), tying now on the 
frontier of Persia, is of great unportance. It is separated 
from Armenia on the north by the Aras ; from Irak by the 
Kizzelozeen ; the Caspian. Sea and Ghilan bound it on the 
■north-east^ and Kurdistan on the south-east. Including Eri- 
van, Karabaug, and Karadaug, it is divided into twelve dis- 
tricts ; and its capital is Tabnz or Tauris, which was a fa^ 
vourite residence of Haroun al Raschid^ to whosd wife its 
foundation has been attributed^ This province is one of the 
most productive ii^ the kingdom, and presents features which 
differ from those we have been describing. Its mountains 
are loftier and afibrd better- pastul-e, wnue its valleys are 
larger than those of Fars and Irak. The villages are less 
ruinous, and are more pleasantly situated. Provisions and 
comforts abound, and nothing is wantmg but a good govein- 
ment to render its inhabitants happy. 

One of the most interesting objects in Azerbijsm is the 
great salt lake of Urumeah or Shahee, which, according' to 
Colonel Macdonald Kimieir, is 300 miles in circmnfi^reiice. 
It is surrounded by picturesque mountains and valleyB, some 
of the latter being, fertile and well .cultivated, and has in its 
vicinity several celebrated towns, among which ^ Maragfaa, 
once^he abode of Hoolaku Khan, who with his wife is sup- 
posed to be interred here. The site of the observatory of 
Nazir u Bien, the first astronomer of his day, can be tri^^ed 

* This fine old ehieT reeeiTed the English envoy «h1 his sutie in 
princely style : the party was met three miles ftnrti the town b\ his 
eldest sun at the head of 300 admirably-appointed horaenien ; and the 
wailee hirnseir asnured Sir John Malcolm he woold erer consider his 
vMt w un epoch in the annals of his Ainiily. 
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on the top of a hill close to the city. . There are also near it 
aome nnffular cavea, with altars not unlike the lingam of 
India, l^iimeah, on the other side of the lake, the The- 
baima of Straho and the birthplace of Zoroaster, is situated 
in a noble plain, appears well fortified^ a^id contains about 
20,000 souls. 

The finest scenery of Azerbijan, which though fertile is 
divested of wood and verdure, Ues on the shores and moun- 
tains of that noble sheet of water. But the most remark- 
able hct connected with this lake is its saltness. The na- 
ture of the salts held in solution has not been ascertained ; 
but that they tae in excess' is certain from the depositions 
left upon the beach. In some places a perfect pavement, as 
it were, of the solid mineral might be seen under the shallow 
water to 'some distance firom the brink ; in others an incrusta- 
tion of the same substance was formed, irom beneath which, 
when broken; thick concentrajted biine gushed out, and a sa- 
line eMorescence, extending- in some places many hundred 
yards from the edge, encircled it wiui 9 heii of glittering 
white. The 'waters, which, hke those pf the sea, appear 
of a dark-blue colour streaked with green, according as 
the light falls upon them, axe pellucid in the highest de- 

See ; but no fish or Uving thing is known to exist in 
em. It is said they have decreased within the last score 
of years, retiring and leaving a barren space of several thou- 
sand feet ; and a village -is pointed out as^ once having over- 
hung ike lake, which is now s^)arated. from it by a muddy 
strand covered with salt at least a quarter of a mile broad. 
The reason of this diminution does not i^pear ; for, while 
there is no current outward, it continues to be fed by a great 
number of lar^e streams. -. ^ 

To the norm of Shahee lie< the fin^ districts of Mojpand 
and Khoi.' The latter Is particularly fertile and well culti- 
vated ; and ^ town of the same name, one of the handsomest 
of its size ioL Persia,contams about 30,000 souls. The plain 
is celebrated asthe arena of a great battle between Shah Is- 
mael atid the OttcMoan em^ror, Selim t]ie First. 

The north-eastern division olf Azerbijan comprehends the 
districts of Khalkhal, Miskeen, and Ajrdebil. The first is 
rou^ and elevated, lying on the southern face of the moun- 
tains of Ghilan, which, with those of Talish, are a prolonga- 
tion of the great Elburz chain. I^ affords fine' hilt-pasture, 
•nd presents good valleys and thriving villages, but is totally 
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deyoid of wood. The second, separated from Khalkhal by th« 
magnificent ran^ of Savalan, is of a similar character, though 
it possesses some noble plains, which, with that of Ardebil, 
run mto the low land of the Karasti, and with it sink into 
the extensive steppe of the Chowul Mogan. This flat, the 
encamping-ground of so many Eastern conquerors, and the 
scene chosen by Nadir Shah for the finishing act of the drama 
. that placed the crown of Persia on his head, still produces 
' rich and luxuriant herbage, and nourishes the same specie$ 
of venomous serpents wfadch arrested the victorioos career of 
Pompey the Great. 

Ardebil itself is a wretched place, remarkable, however^ 
as the family-seat of the royal house of Sooffee, and for thd 
tombs of Sheik Sooffee ana Shah Ismael. There is also a 
fort built on the principles of European science, with regular 
bastions, ditch, glacis, and drawbridges, which is a greater 
euriosity in Persia than the mausoleum of a saint. It is said 
tbhi this stronghold cost 160,000/. 'sterling.i 

The approach frbm Ardebil to Tabriz is pictureique. 
From a height above the latter the eye is greeted by « mas^ 
of fine foliage spanffled with white dwellings, forming the gat* 
dens which skirt uie bank of a stream that flows past the 
towii. Clos6 under this verdant screen stands the city, with 
ha old palace and several domes and minarets rising abot^ 
Ihe flat mud roofs. Beyond lies the extensive plain, undu« 
lating in the hot vapours of noon, aiid terminating in the lake 
Shahee ; while remote ranges of loiiy mountains bound the 
view, or melt into ettreme distance. 

This city is the' seat of government of Abbas Mina, tht 
heir of the crown, and is interesting from the attempts made 
by that prince to introduce some improvements into certain 
branches of the pubUc service. It enjoys a {portion of that 
prosperity which the countenance of the sovereign alwajra 
pestows ; its commerce is good, its bazaars well filled, and 
its population is great, though fluctuating. In .the days of 
Chardin it boasted of 300 caravansaries, 260 mosques, and 
600,000 inhabitants,---^ late the numb^r^ has been rated 
▼ariously, at fifty^ eighty,- and a hundred thousand ; probably 
when at the fullest it mav reach this last amount. The cold 
is intense in winter, and the snow has been known to tie 
bear Tabriz six months without intermission. 

The low tract which stretches along the southern ^hora qf 
th* Caspian Sea from the plains of Mogan to Astrabad, aiid 
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ifrom thence eastward along the foot of the Elburz, is very 
^different ftam the more elevated plateau of Persia ; being 
marshy, covered ynih forests which clothe the mountains 
nearly to their summits, extremely verdant and fruitful, and 
though Ui^ble to the disorders which a, damp climate and the 
ezhalationi of stagnant water are apt ix> produce, more than 
commonly populous. Frequent rains prevail, and the waters 
are dischlnrged by a number of streams, which at times become 
destructive and impassable torrents. The. ground is for the 
nApst part naturally or artificially flooded more than half 
the year. A high-road formed by Shah Abbas, in the usual 
substantial «tyle of that monarch's works, is the only one 
through this extensive district. It appears to have been fif- 
teen or sixteen feet wide, and constructed by filling a deep 
trench with gravel and small stones,* over which a regular 
causeway was veiy firmly' built, It conmienced at Kiskar, 
the westjem extremity of Ghilan, and, running through that 
province, Mazunderan, and Astrabad, ascended a pass leading 
to Bostam in Khorasan, and was candied to a point within 
forty-five miles of Mushed. In many places the water lies 
upon it to the depth of several feet, but eVen with this dis- 
advantage the hardness of the bottom renders it preferable 
to any other path. As time and want of repair, however, 
have interrupted the continuity of this great thoroughfare, 
caravans frequently travel along the beach. The village* 
differ from those of other provinces,, the houses being built 
in clusters pf two,. or threa in the mighty forest in which 
they are buried, and communicating by paths known only 
to the mhabitants^so that the traveller, while he sees no- 
thing but, a wooden or grass-lMiilt hut, like those in the com- 
mencement of an American clearing, may be actually in the 
midst of a popi;dation of one thousand persons, who would 
all assemble at a moment's warning. Nothing, indeed, c&n 
be imagined more impracticable to an invading fpe than the 
general nature of the country ; and it is singiilar that, brave 
and expert in the Vise pf their arfns as the Ghilanese are, 
they have opposed so slight a resistance to the sovereign, 
and have contributed so essentially to his revenues. The 
collection of government-dues is not so difficult here aselse- 

* Ranway makss it broader ; bat its pneieDt apptarance^ofs Pot Imr 
ontibe opinion. 

E2 
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where, and if little goes to the treasoiy the fault does not 
Ee with the ryots. But although dense forests prevail on 
the shores of the Caspian, the prospect sometimes opens 
•ad displays s€enery which, for heauty and interest, cannot 
be suipassed in any part of the world, — large cornfields, 
dividea by excellent fences and hedges, varied with copse> 
wood, — orchards and groves, from among which the neat 
eottages of a village often peep out, and fine swelling lawns, 
with noble park-like trees dottmg their green surface or run- 
ning up the hillsides in natural glades. Such are' the views 
which mingl^ with the holder features of the towering 
mountains and the swelling bays and blue ^waters of that 
inland sea: 

The alpine ranges are inhabited by tribes only slightly pivil- 
Ised, but who possess som6 of the virtues of hi^hlanders, 
heina truo to their chiefs, hospitable, bold, and active : they 
Are, nowever, daring robbers, and do not scruple to shed 
blood. The natives of Talish, the north-western dattict, 
who resemble the Lesghees 'of Shirwan and Daghistan, are 
ploticularly savage and reckless. They are good marksmpn, 
and maintain a great degree of independence in spite of the 
«fibrts of the rersian government, which by obtaming hos- 
tages endeavours to hold them in awe. ' 

The tract we have been describing coiltains three ^ prov- 
inces, Ghil AN, Mazunderan, and .^strabad. The caf)ital town 
of the first, aficiently the country of the Ghele, is Resht, 
Which contains ^m 60,000 to 80,0QQ souls, and enjoys a 
considerable commerce in silk and other articles. Its ba- 
saars are extensive, clean, and well kept. They are paved, 
but, like most others in Persia, not entirely protected from 
the weather ;. and in them at adi times may be seen msny 
foreigners passing along with an air of business, while a gen- 
eral hum and bustle prevail which argu^ a brisk trade. £n* 
xellee, the shipping port', is inconsiderable, but possesses an 
excellent harbour, completely landlocked hy a sandbank ia 
front, and capable of accommodating man^ niorevesseb thah 
ever enter it. The most sinfrular inconsistency is the want 
of a road to this place, which is about twelve miles from 
Resht. The depdt for goods is' at Peeree bazaar, and evisiy 
tiling must be transported on the backs of mules, which fre- 
quently sink up to the belly in the devious tract thzouffh the 
marshy forest. Ghikn has no other town except Luiajan, 
which contains about 16,000 mhabitants ; but there are sev* 
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eral statidns ealled bazaars, where fairs are heldperiodicalhr; 
of these Fomen, Massooleh, Kiskar, and Teregoram are tne 
most deserving of notice. 

Mazundsran, the ancient Hyrcania, though less valaablci 
than Ghilan in point of productions is more celebrated. Its 
. three chief towns are Saree, Amol, and Balfroosh ; of which 
the first is the capital, and represents the ancient Zadrs- 
carta. It bears no marks of having ever been large; th« 
walls, w^ich are of mud, with squkre brick towers, have a 
cii^cuit of not more than two mile^ ; and its population, 
although it is the residence of a prince and his, court, does not 
exceed forty thousand souls. It is irregularly built, and the 
fltreets are unpaved and often impassable in bad weather ; 
the bazasirs are miserable huts, having little appearance of 
trade. There is a tower about a- hundred feet nigh, formed 
of curious brickwork, and. ornamented with- belts of Cnfic 
inscriptions, from which it is understood to' ^e the tomb of 
Hissam u Pbwlut, one of the Dilemee dynasty, who died in 
the fif^ century of the Hejira.^ This monument, with one 
or two other imamzadehs, are doubtless the structures taken 
by Hanway for" temples of -the ancient fire-worshippers. 
The ruiAs of Fiu;rahbad, a royal residence erected by Shah 
Abbas, lie at the mouth of the Tedjen river, which passes Sa- 
red, and seventeen miles distant from that town. They ez<- 
hibit the remains of a noble palace with its harem and folea- 
tore-houses, a fine iposque, and a bazaar. The buildings 
were constructed in a sdlid style ; but such is the effect of 
the moist climate in. this /province, that they are now all re- 
duced to heaps of rubbish, or are so overgrown with we^ds 
that they must soon becon^e so. ' 

The only object of interest at Amol is the mausoleum ot 
Seyed Quwam u Dien, a pioub sovereign of Mazunderan, 
who flourished in the eightn century of the Hejira. It was 
erected by Shah Abbas, who was one of his descendants by 
the female line. The town contains about as many inhabit- 
ants as Saree ; but in the summer Uiey retire to their yey- 
laks in the miountains. 

Balfroosh, the third in order, is by far the most important 
attd interesting, because it affords a proof unparalleled in 
Persia of the creative powers of trade.- It exbibita the grati- 

* 8m Price's Mahommsdaaism, vol. U. p. 993, tt nq^ for an aeoouic 
ertheDUemltas. 
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fying spectacle of a city purely commercial, peopled wholly 
with merchants, mechanics, and their dependants, who enjoy 
a great desree of prosperity and happiness. There is not a 
khan or noble in the ^tace ; even the >govemor is a trader ; 
and there is a plain and simple air of ease^ plenty, and comr 
fort, attended with a bustle and show of business, which re- 
sembles the mercantile towns of India rather than one in ^e 
despotic land of Persia. Its papulation has not been ascer- 
tained, and it is impossible to acquire an idea of its extent 
from what the eye can comprehend at any one point of view, 
owing to the density of the. forest. The mhabitants compare 
it in size to Ispahan ; but the appearance of the t)azaars, and 
the acknowledged number of houses in the Tarious divisions, 
lead to the coliclusion thaf it contains a population of not 
less than 200,000. The shipping-place Is Mushed e Sir, at 
the mouth of the Bawul ; and here, as in all the pvets of 
Ghilan and Mazunderah, are caught ^ great number of stur- 
geon, which forms an important article of, export to Russia. 
Salmon is also occasionally .taken. 

AsTBABAD is a small province, divided on the south from 
Khorasan by the Elburz Mountains, while on the north it is 
bounded by the Caspian Sea and the desert which stretches 
to its shores. Its capital, of the same name, is believed to 
owe its origin to Yezzid ibn Mehloob, an Aru> general, who 
flourished towards the end of the first century of the Moham- 
medan era. Its circuit is about three miles and a half ; )t is 
defended by a lofty and diick but ruinous wall ; the streets are 
generally well paved, and have a drain in the centre ;' the ba- 
zaar is large, but poorly filled ; and there are no public build- 
ings worthy of observation. Wood being abundant, the houses 
here, as well as in Mcaunder^n and Ghflan, are often wholly 
constructed of it, and thatched with tiles; and this in,A8- 
trabad, where the villages are less bitried in forest, jthough 
still mingled with trees, produces a pleasing effect, totally op- 
posed to the monotonous appearance of the mud hovels of 
tipper PexBia. Many of the better edifices have baudgeers or 
wmd-towers,tocool the apartments durii^the heats' of summer. 

About sixty miles west of Astrabad lies AshnifT, the 
fitvourite residence of Shah Abbas, — a detailed description of 
which nuLj be found in Hanway, and in a work by the author 
of these pages.* 

* Travels on the Bsnk9 of tbe CaspHin Sea. Vide alto p. 178, 
infra. 
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The eastern part of Astrabad, now called Gotirgan, the 
JoTJjan of some- authors, but undoubtedly connected with the 
ancient name Hyrcania, is a plain, partly wooded and partly 
covered with the finest pasture, and watered by a river of its 
own name, as well as by the Attruck and many lesser streams. 
Vestiges of formei^ population are thickly spread over its sur- 
face ; but the Turkomans first ravaged, and then occupied it 
as a grazin^-gro'und for their flocks and herds. 

An ancient tpWer, called Goomlmz' e Caoos, stands on a 
little hillock,' probably artificial, in the wide plain", and is seen 
from an immense distance. It is of exquisite brickwork, and 
except fit the bottom, wHere a mischievous attempt has been 
made to demolish it, is in as perfect a condition as when first 
built. The walls are ten feet thick, and the height is about 
150. It is hollow; the cavity being undivided to the very 
top, where a single window ih the conical roof gives light to 
the whole. Its origih is obvious ; for it is inscribea with 
two belts of Arabic characters^ though now so much de- 
faced as not to be legible ; and it stands among green mounds, 
taid to be the ruins of Jorjan. 

The extent of Khorasan, like ttUat of the empire, of 
which it forms the easterh frontier, has. varied witli political 
•vents ; being held by some as comprehending all from Irak 
to the Otus and the Indus, including not only Bactriana and 
part of Sogdiana, but also thb wh^e of* Afghanistan. Wo 
ihall consider it as terminatitig on the north 9nd east in the 
line already laid down as the general boundary of th^ empire. 
Unlike the rest of that country, in physical as well as politi- 
cal characteristics, this vast province, in former times the 
•eat of a great empire, rich in men and cultivation, presents 
at this day an endlesa succession of barren plains, thinly in- 
habited, and separated by mountains ; while the whole coun- 
' try is governed by petty chiefs, who by turns defy and con- 
ciliate the ruling power of Persia. The only district yield- 
ing implicit obedience is that, which occupies the skirts of 
the Elburz Mountains from thd boundaty of Irak to Mushed, 
including the cities of Semnoon, Damghan, Bostam, Subza- 
^war, Nishapourj and their dependencies, some of which are 
feitUe atid well cultivated. The last-mentioned place, of old 
one of the most impdrtant in the empire, founded by Sha- 
poor Zoolactaf, was the centre of a territory which contained 
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14,000 villages, and was watered by 12,000 caimauta or sub- 
terraneous canals, besides natural streams. Ever the object 
of plunder, and often destroyed, it always rose from its ashes, 
till, at length, totally depopulated in tHe last Afghan invasion, 
it remained till lately a heap of 4ruins. In ,1821 it could 
icarcely boast of 5000 inhabitants ; though the multitude of 
ruined villages, and the innuaaerable lines of abandoned can- 
nauts, justified the accounts of its former prosperity, and told 
an impressive tale of misfortune and oppression. 

Mushed,. the capital of Persian Khorasan, rose out of the 
decay of the ancient Toos, the rains of which lie. but seven- 
teen miles distant. The plan of the city is by some attrib- 
uted to the Eihperor Humaioon, while he was a guest of Shah 
Tamasp ; but its greatness is undoubtedly owihff to the re- 
sort of pilgrims to the tomb of Imam Reza. ^l^adir Shah 
bestowed upon it much of his dangerous favour, and enriched 
the shrine with a bounty which still ffilds its remains.. Thou^^ 
containing scarcely 100,000 souls, it has numerous mosques 
and mollahs ; and they reckon sixteen madressas, some of 
which are iieally magnificent, while others are degraded into 
stables and cattle-pens. V' 

The shrine and its appendages occupy a position in the 
centre of the principal >treet, — a fine broad avenue, having 
in the middle a canal, once shaded with >ree8. The entry 
to ti^s holy place is by -r quadrangle, called the Sahn, 160 
yards long by seventy-five broad ; it is paved with gravestones, 
lor all the noble'and pious of the land are desirous of burial 
within its precincts. Ivis surrounded with a double row of 
arched niches, all superbly ornamented, with laddered tiles, 
and at either end stands a lofty gateway, embellished in the 
same fashion, which is probably the most perfect specimen of 
the kind in the n^orld. Neither Je^r nor Christian is per- 
mitted to intrude into this magnificent square under pain of 
death. From the side of the Sahn a gilded archway admits 
die pilgrim to the mausoleum, the exact form of which it is 
not possible to ascertain, on accoWit of the meaner buildings 
that surround it. A silver gate, the gift of Nadir Shah, op^ns 
into^ the chief apartment, which rises Uke tlie centre nave 
of a cathedral into a noble dome, and branches out in the 
form of a cross. The whole is adorned with ^iles- of the 
richest colours, profiise of azure and gold, disposed in the 
most tasteful devices, while from the centre depends a large 
branched candlestick of soUd silver. The dome is covered 
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with gilded tiles ; and from two points, — one near the shrine 
and one on the opposite side of the Sahn, — ^rise two lofty 
minarets, the lowest ports of which are cased with an azure 
coating} while the upper parts and the galleries round the top 
lure richly (^t,— assuredly the most beautiful things of this 
de8<Hiption in the whole empire. A doorway, in the left arch 
to the north-west, leads into another apartment, richly deco- 
rated and surmounted with a donie, under which repose the 
remains of Imam Reza and of the celebrated Haroun al Ras- 
chid. The riirine is encircled by a railing of wrought steel, 
iiisi^e of which is an incomplete, one of solid gold, and many 
other glitterinff objects. It would be endless to detail the 
splendour of the various parts of this mausoleum, as dimly 
seen by the light of lamp and taper. Combined with the 
rey^^ntial silence, only interrupted by the deep intonations 
of Arabic prayers orjrecitations from the Koran, and with the 
solemn mummeiy of the mollahs, it is quite enough to im- 
press, with unmihgled awe the ignorant pilgrims who flock 
thither for the purposes of devotion. 

Another passage leads through the mausoleum into a court 
belonging to a mosque of the greatest beauty, founded by the 
wife of Shah Rokh, the ^andson of Timur. The screen, 
in which is placed the chief archway, the dome, and mina- 
rets, are. all tastefully adorned with toe usual material of col* 
oured tiles. 

The government of Mushed, which is placed in the hands 
of one of the king's sons, under the superintendence of an 
able minister, extends its authority but a little way to the 
north or south. The country between the line we have for- 
merly indicated and the desert to the north is chiefly occu- 
pied by a colony of Kurds, transported .by Shah Abba^ from 
the Tuikii^' frontier to ^at of Persian Khorasan, bordering 
on the Uzbeck states. Tliese people have multiplied, and 
form three distinct. states, each under its own chief, who all 
maintain the manners ofUieir forefathers, together with their 
rode independence, paying no tribute unless when it is de- 
myuided at the he«td of an anny.* The^ most powerful of 
them resides at Khabooshan, about nine miles west-north- 
west of Mushed, and is di^piified with the title of Eel- 
khanee or Lord of the Eehauts. In this quarter is sit- 
uated the celebn^ed fortress of Kelaat Nadiree, which m 
a valley from fifty to sixty hiiles long by twelve or fifteen 
in breadth, •nrrooiided by dUfontains so steep that a little 

W^ 
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Mswtance from art has rendered them quite impassable) the 
rocks being scarped outside into the form of a gigantic wall. 
A stream runs through this hollow ; and its entrance and out- 
let, the only points of access, are fortified by walls and towers 
which are deemed impregnable. It contains twenty or thirty 
Tillages, two thousand families, and presents an extended cul- 
tivation. In 1822, this stronghold was possessed by a chief 
named Seyed Mohammed, who like others had declared him- 
self independent. 

The famous city of Mem, often the seat of empire and the 
abode of luxury, but now a mass of ruins, is not within the 
limits assigned to Persia, bein^ nearly equidistant from 
Mushed and Bokhara— an oasis in th^ desert — ^yet it is im- 
possible tO' pass it unmentioned. A, petty chief maintains 
the place for the sovereign of Bokhara, and hordes of Turk- 
omans encamp round the walls. Its glory has passed away, 
and even the site of the tomb of Alp/Arslan is unknown.* 

To the south of Mushed, in a well-cultivated district, is 
Toorbut, the residence of the powerful -ruler of the Karaoeee 
tribe, who occasionally assists, but more frequently overawes 
the imbecile government ; and, in concert with other preda- 
tory leaders, lays caravans under contribution at discretion. 
The town contains from S0,000 to 40,000 souls, and epjoys 
a eonsiderable transit-trade, being on the high road from India 
to the principal cities of Persia. 

Herat, the imperial seat of the descendamts of Timur, is 
situated in a well-watered valley, thirty miles in length and 
fifteen in breadth, the whole of which is covered with villages 
and gardens. The former splendour of this capital! has for 
the most part passed away. . The present city, according to 
Captain Christie, occupies an area of about four miles, and is 
surrounded by a loily mud wall andweiditch, with drawbridges 
and outworks. From the Charsu, a large square in its cen- 
tre, proceed bazaars at right angles to the four res^ctive 
gates, the principal one being covered with a vaulted roof, 
and these on market-days are scarcely passable for the crowd. 
Among the numerous public buildings the Musjed e Jumah 

* Ses Family Library, No. XLVU. Historical and Deseriptive Ae- 
eonntor Bririsn India, vol. i. 

t For an elaborate oeseription of HArat in its glory, sse Mi^r PrioS^ 
Renrospeet of Mirtuunnnedanism, toI. Hi. pi MO. 
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stands conspicuous, with its domes and minarets, once oTna- 
mented superbly^ but now going to decay, though it still covers, 
with its reservoirs, courts, and arcades, an area of 800 yards 
square. The private dwellings are in good order, the popu- 
lation is dense, and the commerce thriving. 

After many vicissitudes, Herat, in 1749, fell into the handa 
of Ahmed Shah Abdallee, and has since remained attached 
to the crown of Cabul. But in the late revolutiims, the city 
and its dependencies w€|re seized by the Vizier^ Futeh Khan 
and his brothers, who in their turn were. dispossessed ; and 
it thien became the retreat of the nominal monarch Mahmoud 
Shah. It has of late been held by him and his son Camran 
Mirza, who, though they raise large sums by an oppressive 
government, pa^ to l^ersia a very small annual tribute. 

Our information reading Kerman, Seistan, Mekran, and 
Beloochistan (which u sometimes considered as a part of 
Mekran) is derived from Captains Grant and C^iristie, and 
Lieutenant Pottinger, who, in 1810, volunteered to explore 
these extensive risgions, and, at extreme personal hazard, 
traversed them in three several directions. The first of these 
officers haying landed at Gwuttur, made his way to Bunpore, 
and thence regaiiiing the coast, marched along the shore, 
visiting every town and village as far as Bunder Abbas. The 
two outers,' having debarked at Somneanee, a little westward 
of the mouths of me Indus, travelled^to Kelat^ the chief town 
of Beloochistan ; and from thence to Nooschee, a small vil- 
lage on the borders of the Great Desert. There they sep- 
arated ; and the former, taking a northern course, pro- 
ceeded through the heart of Seistan to Herat, and thence by 
Yezd to Ispahan. The latter pursued a south-western 
direction to Bunpore, where, turning to the north-west, he 
passed through the remainder of Mekran to Kerman' and 
Shiraz. Thus a somewhat accurate idea has been obtained 
of this vast and savage region ; and only those who have 
travelled^ among a people utterly reckless of human life, and 
through Countries where the extremities of heat and cold, 
hunger and thirst, increase the horrors of the desert, can sp-t 
preciate the toils of those resolute individuals who have thu» 
added to our store of information. 

Kerman, the ancient Caramania, has Seistan' and Kho- 
rasan on the north ; Mekran and the Gulf on the south ; 
with Laiistan, Fars, and Irak on the west. According to 
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Pottinger) it is exceedingly mountainous and barren. " There 
is not,** observes fae, " a river in the province ; and were it 
not for A few springs in the monntainoiis districts, and the 
kahrezes or [subterraneous] aqueducts, the natives could 
not possibly exist; As it is, water is procured with extra- 
ordinary pains, and withal is not more Uian sufficient to cul- 
tivate a very trifling portion of the soil ;" and all this, although 
snow lies on the mountain-tops for the greater part of tne 
year. Kerman is generally divided into the desert and habit- 
able regions. The former is so impregnated with salt that 
sometimes not a blade of grass is to be found in a stretch of 
ninety ifailes^ and there is no vmter. Whole armies have 
perished in this frightfol waste ; and so great ia the danger, 
even to those acquainted with the routes, that a courier de- 
manded a sum of 30Q rapees, — a little fortune in such a 
place, — for carrying a letter from Kerman to Herat. In the 
whole tract tiiere is but one green spot, where was built ^e 
town of Khubbees, in order to facihtate the trade between 
the northern and southern, provinces. But that place has 
gone to decay ; and its inhabitants ha?e become robbers, 
subsisting on the plunder of UiOse whom it was intended 
l^ey should protect. . The most fertile portion of the habit- 
a^e division of Kerman is Noormanshir, which is about 
mnety miles long by thirty wlide ; where the soil, consisting 
of a rich black mould watered^iiy mountain-streams, yields an 
abundant produce, sufficient for a population far more dense 
than exists in any other part of the province. On the coast 
there are considerable date-plantations ; nor is there any 
great deficiency of forage and water. The capitaUis in the 
centre of a large and well-cultivated plain ; and Sheher e 
Babec, the ruins of a once splendid town, lies cradled amid 
a profusion 'of the most prolific fruit-gardens in Persia. 

Kerman, a city of great antiquity, was one of the most 
flourishing in the entire. Situated on the direct road from 
most of the large towns of the north, to Ormuz, and after- 
ward to Bunder Abbas, the great en^oriums of oriental 
trade, it enjoyed a lucrative commerce. But its riches ren- 
dered it a tempting object of plunder ; and of the many 
conquerors and tyrants who have infested Persia, there is 
scarcely one at whose hands it has not suffered, in the 
struggles between the Zund and Kujur famihes, after being 
bravely defended by Lootf Ali Khan Zund, the last of the 
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lihe, it was basely betrayed into the hands of Aga Moham* 
med Khw), by whom its male inhabitants were slaughtered 
or horribly mutilated, — ^its women and children given over 
to the most revolting slaveryf — ^its buildiuffs aiul fortificatuma 
destroyed. To commemorate this final blow to the fortunes 
of his adversary, the victor resolved to erect a trophy worthy 
of the event. Selecting from his captives 900 men, he de- 
capitated 600, and forced the survivors to- carry the gory 
heads of their comrades to an appointed place, where they 
also underwent the same fate ; and the whole were piled into 
a p3n'amid of sculls,' which remained when Pottinger visited 
the spot. 

Having been rebuilt, though on a reduced scale, it is now 
the residence of a prince of the' blood and gdvempr of the 
province. Its population amounts to 30,000 souls :. the ba- 
zaars are handsome and well filled, and trade, which is re- 
viving, miffht, but for the evil genius of t3rranny, become once 
more considerable. The wool of Kerraan is celebrated for 
its fineness ; and its manufactures of shawls, felts, and 
matchlocks are in request all over Persia. But its pros- 
perity was so dependant on Gombroon that it can never again 
be what it once was. Of the latter, also caUed Bunder 
Abbas, once a proud child of commerce, the 4Ute is now oc- 
cupied by acolHBCtion of -miserable huts inhabited by 3000 or 
4000 Arabs. ' The ruins of the former town and fort, as well 
as those of the English and Dutch ffu:tories, are still con- 
spicuous. * Parcels of sulphur and red ochre, articles of trade 
in those days, niay yet be seen strewed about the banks of a 
small creek which formed the shipping-place ; and European 
coins and trinkets are often found by the nadves. A group 
of domesj obelisks, and pillars marks the spot where those 
of our countrymen who breathed their last on this inhospi- 
table shore rest from their labours, far from their brethren and 
their homes ; and the impressive silence of the scene, with 
its traces of departed greatness; withered hopes, and disap- 
point^ ambition, suggests solemn thoughts to the reflective 
mind. 

The small province of Sbistan, also called Neemroze, and 
comprehending the country of the ancient Sarangeans, haa 
Khorasibi on the north and north-west ; Candahar on th« 

♦Tto pisssnl Arab fcrt Is boilt onthtsits oftbs Datelifteiav7> 
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east ; Meknn and Kerman on the south and sonth-west. It 
is a desert of sand and rocks, through which one fine river, 
the Heermund, holds its course, producinj^ a strip of rich 
land about two miles broad,. on either side of which rise 
perpendicular clififs. It affords fine pasture, is partly culti- 
vated, and numerous ruins denote its former prosperity/ Doo- 
shakh or Jellalabed, the present capital,-^robably the Za- 
ranga of Ptolemy,— -is a small place rebuilt among the remaipe 
of a city which covers as much grround as Ispahan. The 
houses, formed of half-burned bricks^ are two stories high, 
and have vaulted roofs. Between Rodhar, where Captain 
Christie entered Seistan, and Dooshakh, many tlecayed wind* 
mills were observed. The Heennuhd, after running through 
the province in a stret^n from 200 to 400 yards broad, is lost 
in the Lake Zerrah, — a/shaHow sheet of water, which in the 
dry season is covered with reeds and.rudies. It is full of 
fish and wild-fowl, and in it is a high island on which was a 
fortified town, Kookhozeid, the depository in dangerous times 
of the treasures' of the principal families of the province. 

Seistan is now scantily peopled by tril:les of Ai^hans and 
Belooches, who wander from place to place, pitchmg th^r 
tents among the ruins of ancient palaces, and are at once 
shepherds and robbers. Their chiets live in fortified vil- 
lages on the banks of the Heermund, and employ themr 
s^ves in constant forays. ' The nominal ruler, when Captain 
Christie made his visit, was Baharam Khan Kyanee ; but his 
revenue did not exceed 80,000 rupees a year, nor was his 
authority sufiicient to restrain the depredations of Khan 
Juhan Khan,' an entermising man who lived at Illumdar 
close to Jellalabad, ana laid aU the country under contri- 
bution. Such is now the condition of that province which 
produced the heroes of the Shah Nameh, — of Zal and Roo^^ 
tum, — and of many other celebrated worthies -of less qu^ 
tionable existence. 

The large but barren' and inhospitable province of Msk- 
BAN, — ^the ancient Gedrosia, — which extends fi^m the mouths 
of the Indus to Cape Jask, exhibits every variety of dcbert, 
in hill, rock, or plam, intermingled with some trac^ where a 
river or brook enables the thinly-scattered inhabitants to raise 
n small supply of food, and to find pasture for their flocks and 
herds. A long range of mountains running east and west 
MpanAst this province into two parts. The soutbem portion 
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fstuns the name of Mekian ; the ncnrthem has acquired that 
of BeloochistaQi though it might more properly be regarded 
as forming another prorince. 

. Mekran and Beloochistan, as well as Seistan, are peopled 
by a variety of^-thbes, whose^ chiefs are more or less inde- 
|>endent. Of these clans the Belooches are by far the most 
oumertMis, and, according to Pottinger, consist of two dis- 
tinct dasses, the Belooches and the Brahooes. The first, 
^o speak a language resembling modem Persian, are di- 
^ded into three principal sections, and these asain are mi- 
^nutely subdiyidea. The men are middle-sised, spare yet 
maspular, bold and robust, but savage and predatory ; and 
though they are heard to boast of bloodshed, plunder, and 
devastation committed in the chappows, they nevertheless 
.despise pilfering,— rai'e hospitable, true to their word, and 
not devoid of generosity. They live in ghedans or tents 
formed of black, felt stretched over a frame of tamarisk 
branches. From ten to thirty of these constitute a too- 
tanm or village, ,and its inhabitants a kheil or society, which 
is usually named aftei some person or fanciful attribute, — as 
Baoodee Kheil, David's Society ; Umeree' Kheil, the Noble 
Society ; and so on. The people are indolent but inquisi" 
tive, temperate and sober ; restricting themselves commonly 
to two wives, and even their chiefs being content with four. 
TThey treat their M^omen with , respect, and. do not confine 
them so rigidly as other Mohammedans. T^^e captives taken 
in the chappows are made slaves, who after being domesti- 
cated are us^ with kindness, >aud speedily become recopciled 
to their fkte. " Mrliy should they wish to leave us ?" replied, 
the Sirdar or chief of Nooskee to Captain Christie, who had 
inquired how they were prevented from escaping ; " they axe 
well fed and clothed, a:nd treated like the oui^ members of 
my family,. — they want for nothing. Come what will, they 
set a share of what I have ; and they know that the more 
they work the better we shall all fare. They have no cares : 
now, at home they would have to ttunk of house, and food, 
and clothes, and might possibly starve after aXL ' No, no ; 
the worst punishment we can inflict on a refractory fellow is 
to' turn him, about his business." 

The Brahooes, like their neighbours, are divided into an 
infinity of tribes and kbeils, zm. are stiU more addicted to 
the wandering and pastoral life. Tliey inhabit the waoam^ 
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tains which bound Beloochistan to the east, an4 in winter 
often come down to the plains of Cutch Gundava. They smr- 
pass the Belooches in hardihood, are more frugal and indus- 
trious, better farmers, quieter and less prone to rapine, not so 
ETaricious, revengeful, or cruel. They are faithful, grateful, 
hospitable ; and their courage being acknowledged, they are 
seldom molested. They are shorter and stouter, have round 
fncea, flatter features, and their hair and beards, instead of 
being black, are not unfrequently brown. They are very vo- 
racious, and 'live much upon animal food. Tney pay a fur 
greater degree of deference to their chiefs ; but in most 
other respects their manners and customs resemble the Be- 
looches. Lieutenant Pottinger leans to an opinion, that these 
last derive their origin from' a residue of the Seljuk Turko- 
mans, driven by the tide of conquest into this remote quarter : 
while the Brahooes miffht lay claim to an earlier possession 
of their mountain homes. Bat we may observe, that there 
is in many particulars an analogy between the Belooche 
tribes and those of more settled habits in Persia; while the 
Brahooes may be supposed to represent the Eeliants. The 
distinguishing difference between the population of the fyiro 
countries is, that in Beloochistan there is no class of fixed 
inhabitants like the citizens of Persia ; for the Dehwars* or 
villagers, fouiid in Kelat and some neighbouring' districts, ^T6 
too few and too small to be taken into account. The in- 
tractable nature of the soil, and the predatory character oTits 
possessors, account for the deficiency ; and the continued resi- 
dence of Hindoo merchants, in almost eveiy village of im- 
portance, serves rather as a proof of their devotion to gain, 
than of the protection they receive, or of the encouragement 
afforded to commerce and civiUzation. 

The first part of this provinco visited by Messrs. Christie 
and Pottinger was the small state of Lus, supposed ^y'Mfu;- 
donald Kinneir to be the country of the Orite of Arrian. 
It is a sandy plain henmied in by lofty mountains, and 
producing abunaant crops. From its chief. Jam Mohammed 
Khan, who resided at Bela (a poor town of 1500 houses), 

* Lieutenant Pottinger thinks ibis class may probably be desoeiid- 
ante of the Gbebres, out ibey rather resemble the Ta^jucks of Cabnl ; 
they are a mild agricaltaral people, and occupy lands flree of rent, la 
consideratton of serviees whteh they are boond to render to the Khan 
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Ae tnreVten received much kindness, althonrii they tp- 
peared in the humble character oi agents to a Hindoo inei^ 
chant, for the jraichase of horses. He did all in his power 
to facilitate thev progress to Kelat ; and to obviate t^e dan- 
gers of the enterprise, consiflned them to the charge of Ruh- 
mul Khan, a chief oif the Bezunga Belooches. But that 
mfiian did not fail to take advantage of their necessities, and 
even to menace their personal safe^ty. At one moment the 
wild freebooter swore by his beard, that had they entered 
his country without leave he would have cut thetf m pieces, 
and in the next breath he invited them to pass a week at hia 
village. When th^ remarked, that they had hoped, as in- 
offensive travellers, to pass unmolested throurii his territo- 
ries, he replied with a grim laugh, " How could you dream 
of such a thing? not even a hare can enter Ruhmul Khan*s 
country against his will-i-but you now havo his word for 
your safe^, and need fear nothing mortal — ^for the rest we 
are all in the hands of God !'* In the districts through 
which they passed; his followers took whatever they wanted, 
while- the terrified owners looked on, not daring even to 
remonstrate. 

A march of nearly 300 mfles carried the party to Kelat. 
Their way lay through a succession of mountain-passes, bar- 
ren plains, river-courses fidl of jungle, and ocqasionid 
toomuns or towns belonging to chiefs nominally subject to 
the khan, but all of them exercising an independent au- 
tiiority. Meer Mohammed Khan Kumburanee, the heredi- 
tary descendant of six successive rulers, the first Of whom 
had snatched the sovereign power from a Hindoo rajah, was 
ite chief of Kelat when Lieutenant Pottinger reached that 

5 lace ; and his dominions embraced the larse districts of 
halewan and Sarewan, Cutch Gundava, Zuchree, and some 
others of less importance. But his easy and unsteady char- 
acter was unfitted to the vigorous mamtenance of, powef . 
His revenues did not exceed 850,000 rupees, thou eh his troops 
nominally amounted to about 30,000 men. Th^ two fint 
districts present to view a mass of tremendous mouhtaina^ 
intersected by plains which, in spite of their forbidding ap- 
pearance, produce abundance of wheat, barle^^ and other 
grains. Tne territory of Cutch Gundava, again, embraces 
a flat 150 miles lone and forty or fifty in breadth, consisting 
of a rich black mould, which affords valuable erops of indigiH 
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madder, cotton, and aU sorta of grain ; but the Messing of 
soil and moisture is counterbalanced by the occasional prev- 
alence of the pestilential simoom, which proves fi|tal to msaiy 
of the inhabitants. Kelat contains about 7000 souls, of whom 
600 are Hindoos. Its bazaar is well supplied, and it enjoys 
a considerable trade. 

After a vexatious delay the travellers <)uitted .that place, 
and performing a journey of seventy-nine iniles in a north- 
westerly course, through a barren mountainous country, 
reached Nooskee, where they separated,—- Captain Christie 
proceeding, as has been already mentioned, to Herat. Noqs- 
Kde, which is a small 8an4y tract, 'abo\it thirty-six miles 

Suare, watered by the Kysur, lies, lit tl\e foot of the Kelat 
ountains. It overlooks the great desert, which stretches 
like an ocean to the west and north-west for several hundred 
miles, embracing the oasis of Seistan, and overspreading 
with hopeless barrenness the greater part of Kerman ana 
Khorasan. In its toomun, composed of thd usual ghedans, 
resided Eidel Khan, the Sirdar, who, when the traveUers took 
up their quarters in his Mehman Knaneh, or Guest Chamber, 
and threw themselves on his hospitality, received them with 
kindness. He did not, however, on that account, think hintk- 
self bound to abstain from the attempt to turn their neces- 
sities to his own advantage ; nor was it vdthout considera- 
ble cost, as wcU as difficulty^ that Lieutenant Pottinger at 
length was permitted to ent^r upon his arduous journey 
across the desert to Bunpore. The fatigues and dangers he 
underwent for upwards of three weeks were such as few 
could have supported. During three days the party had to 
travel sixty-eight miles across a waste ot red impalpable sand 
raised by the wind into huge waves, like those of a tem- 
pestuous sea, over ^hich thf camels could only climb with 
extreme toil, slipping down the abrupt sides as the crests of 
running sand broke under them, while the riders were forced 
to pursue' their painful course on foot. During the heat of 
noon, their distress was increased by clouds of dust that 
flpated in the air, without wind or aAy perceptible cause, and 
which, entering the mouth and nostrils, parched the throat 
and tongue, exciting an oppressive sense of suffocation, and 
increasing to excess the miseries of constant thirst. ^ 

This tedious journey brousht lieutenant Pottinger to a 
diathct divided among petty chiefs, whei'e be travelled 9Qm«< 
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times 89 the agent of a Hindoo merchant, sometimes as a 
hajji or pilgrim ; while at other times circumstances induced 
him -to avow his European connexions. By )he chief of 
Bunpore, a fort containing about 100 wretched habitatidns, and 
situated in an extensive plain indifferently cultivated, he was 
treated with great inhospitaUty, and compelled to make pres- 
ents which he cdcdd ill spare : on the other hand, the ruler 
of Basmin, in this same neighbouriiood, though master of but 
« petty- hold and small territory^ rendered him all possible as- 
sistance. 

Another journey of 170 miles,— r^ainful from the utter 
want of water, and perilous on account of ferocious banditti, 
carried Mr. Pottinger to Noormanshir in K)3rman, whence 
he made his way to' the capital of the province. The des- 
erts traversed betwe'en the latter place and Nooskee, like 
others in these countries, at all times perilo\ui, are in the 
hotter months frequebtly visited by blasts of the simoom, 
which crack and shrivel up the slan and flesh, occasioning 
all the agohy of scorching \ while, from the gaping rents, the 
dark and distempered bl(Md pours out in quantities that soon 
occasion death. In some ciybes life seems at once dried up, 
while the corpse, changed to aputrid mass, separates limb 
from limb on being toudied. The only method of avoiding 
this pestilential vapour, the approach of which cannot always 
be foreseen, is to faU upon tho earth, covering the body with 
whatever garments may be at hand till the blast pass pf. 
The Sahrab, or Water of the Desert, is another phenomenon 
of the wastes e<|uaUy well known, and most painful from the 
disappointment it occasions \ for it usually appears in low 
spots, wheire water misht reasonably be expected, and so per- 
fect is the deception, that mountains and rocks are reflected 
in the fallacious fluid as in a real lake. 

Mekran Proper is mountainous and barren, containing, like 
Beloochistan, some tracts less arid than the desert around 
them, which 3ricld a. little grain and pasture. The coast in 
somO places produces dates and com ; but it is so hot, that 
in summer the inhabitants scarce venture out of their huts, 
and the fiery wind scorches all vegetable Ufe. . Of the nu- 
merous torrents which furrow the mountains, and tear up the 
plains in the winter or rainy season, not one retains a drop 
of water in summer ; and tneir beds are usually thickets ot 
babul-trees, tamarisk, and other shrubs. No country can be 
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UDAgined ^lore ungenial Mid forbidding ; and the natives aw 
a puny, uusi^tly, and unhealthy Tace,~^s8ipated and senr 
Bual, addicted, both men and women, to every vice and. ex- 
cess, incliiding that of habitual drunkenness. They aire all 
robbers and plunderers, utterly devoid of compassion, and 
reckless of human blood ; and those who occupy the moun- 
tains bordering on Beloochistan are yet more ferocious and 
ueacherous than ^eir neighbours, without any of their re- 
deeming quaUties. The province is divided into districts, 
each ffovemed by some petty chief ; for, though the Khan 
of Kelat is nominal sovereign of the whole country, he has 
no real power in its southern quarters. 

This extensive region possesses a neat variety of climate. 
The coast of Mekran and the sandy deserts sijiffer the utmost 
degree of heat ; and the snowj which perpetually covers t!ie 
peaks of its northern mountains, betokens the extreme of an 
oi^K>site temperature. In many parts the cold is excessive ; 
and heavy falls of snow and sleet often endanger the safety 
of travellers. But many of the mountainous districts of 
Beloochistan may boast ^i atmosphere little, if at all, inferior 
to that of Europe. The heat is never too great, and the 
seasons follow each other in regular succession. Crops ripen 
early, and for the most part securely ; so that, in spite ot its. 
forbidding aspect, it might, under a well-regulated goveoi- 
n[ient, be a h^y and contented, if not a rich and ^werfuf 
country. 
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CHAPTER III. 
I Ancient History of Persitu 

Eaily History wrapped in Fal)le— Sourceii entitled to Credit— Shah fhr 
meh — ^Pnwe Histories— Amyrian Empire oyerthrown by the Medes— 
Early History acoordinfc to the Dabisdn— According to Motaammedaa 
Autliors— Paishdadian Dynasty— Gonoaeat of Persia by Zohauk— fia- 
▼olt ofKawah — Feridoon— Kayanian Dynasty— Kei Kobad— Perples- 
ity of the Subject— Conquest of Pe^ia by Cyrus— Uncertainty of his 
History— Darius I.-^His Career— Probably the Gusbtasp of the Par- 
« flians— Darius Codomanu»— His History aceording to Greek and Per- 
sian Writers— Anecdotes of Alexander the Great— Death of Darius— 
Parthian Dynasty— Obscurity of the Period— Character of their Empire 
— Orertumed by Ardeshir BabegaUi first of the Sassanians-^Hislory 
of thai Dynasty— Defeat of Valerian by Shapow— Baharam. 6o«r— - 
Nooshirwan— Khojosroo PUkreea— Rise of Islamisnh— Irruption of tho 
first Mohammedan*— Overthrow of the Empire, and Death of Ye^ 
dijird. 

Thk earlier ~;agefl of Pershing as of all other history, ass 
wrapped in fable and obscurity ; but it has been judiciously ob- 
served, that if we would investigate the rise and progress of 
a nation, we must not altogether reject the mjrthology which 
conceals the traces of its origin. In drawing, however, finot 
such sources, a distinction must be made between that which, 
having been early recorded, has been handed down pure, and 
those looser traditions which, being, the growth of mors 
recent times, must be viewed with greater suspicion. 

Whatever we possess at all entitled to creait coDceming 
the remoter periods of Persian history has been gathered 
from two sourc^. In the first place, from the pages of thts 
Jewish Scriptures; and, secondly, from several pagan 
authors, particularly Herodotu^, Diodonis, Gtesias, StnSw, 
Arrian, and others, who, living in an early age, collected and 
recorded the still more ancient notices which existed in their 
day. Little assistance is to be gleaned from native writers ; 
for the absence of all genuine records before the era of Mo- 
hammedanism, casts a shade of doubt on all Uiey have coin- 
piled regarding the early times of their cooatry* This A* 

O 
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natical zeal* of the Moslem m-vaders, and its destrnctiTe 
effects upon the literature of the yanquished, is well known. 
When cities were razed, temples burned, and thv priest* 
slaughtered round their altars, every book or other monument 
that could be discovered was also devoted to destruction. 
More than three coituries of darkness brooded over the 
Eastern World, before an effort was made to search out and 
arrange the few reUcs that might have escaped the general 
wreck. A prince of the house of Saman^t who boasted his 
descent from Baharaon Ohoubeen, ohe of the Sassanian. 
monarchs, was the first to gather together the scattered 
fragments, which he deposited in the hands of Dukiki, with 
directions to arrange thedl into a^em that should contain 
the history of the kings from Kayomurz to Yezdijird. But 
Dukiki was assassinated by one of his own slaves, when he 
had written only a thousand couplets, and the task devdived, 
nearly a century afterv^ard, on the celebrated Ferdusi. This 
great poet, the Homer of Persia, at the command of Mah- 
moud of Ghizni, followed up the conception of his predeces- 
sor, and produced the celebrated epic of the Shah Nam^ 
or History of Kings. This remarkable work, elaborated from 
such slender materials aa its author could collect,— rand 
slender indeed they must have been, since not a fragment 
has survived to give an idea of their nature, — amplified by 
his own vivid imagination, and adorned by his genius, — com- 
prises almost all that Asiatic writers can produce on the 
subject of Persian and Tartarian. hist(»y previous to the in- 
roads of the new believers. The ptose chrdnicles of a later 
date, — as the Rozat al Sufia, the Kholausut al Akbar, the 
Zeenut al Tuareekk,. and others,-^being compiled from 
doi^uments not more authentic, by writers who Uved in more 
recent times, can have no juster claim to consideration. 

The first approach to an independent sovereignty in the 
eountries of Modem Persia occurred in the year B. C. 
747. It was then, according to the best chronoloflistSy 
that Arbaces, governor of Media, conspired with Belesiff, 

* Gibbon doubts of the reputed fiite of tbe celebrated library of Alex- 
andria ; but the general ill consequences to literature ttom -Mobamipedan 
ftuatlcism are indiapmable. The (kct related by Petit la Croix, in tlie 
history of Zingis Kljian, of the Mogul troops littering their horses with 
the leaves of manuscripts from the libraries of Bokhara, sufficiently ex- 
emplifies ihe natural elfecte of a conquest by these barbariatis. 

t Historians are not agreed whether tlii» was Isoisel 'Samani, or 
Asfum Nosl^ his great grandsoa. 
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^vemor of Babylon, and other nobles, against the effeim<« 
BSte Sardsinapalns, with whom tenninated the monarchy of 
the Assyrians. 

Arbaees has by some been held to be the first sovereign 
of Media ; but Herodotus attributes that distinction to De- 
joces, the son of Phraortes, who, taking advantage of thd 
disorders of the land, and itided by his own reputation, raised 
lumself to the rank of a king. Before, However, proceeding 
farther with this portion of our history, it may be proper to 
advert to the fables and traditions of the Persians regarding 
the origin of their monarchy. 

According to the Dafoistan, tim6 from ail eternity has 
been divided into a succession of cycles. To each of thes* 
is allotted its peculiar class of beings, who^ terminate along 
with it, leaving only a single male and female to be the pa- 
rents of a future race. Ine resemblance of this system to 
that of the yugs of the Hindoos is sufficiently obvious, and 
Biay no doubt be held as a good argument against its origin- 
ality, and consequently against the antiquity of the work 
itself. 

At the end of the great cycle which preceded the preseirt 
one, a being named Mahabad was the individual spared to be 
the progenitor of a new world. He was the first lawgiver, 
moniirch, and priest ; he taught the primitive arts ol lifa, 
and was succeeded by thirteen descendants, who, treading 
in his footsteps, diffused among mankind all the felicity w 
the golden a^. The last of these patriarchal kinsv, how* 
ever, Azerabad, having retired to a life of solitary devotion, 
the world fell into 'a state of universal anarchy, from which, 
after a great length of time, it was rescue*^ bnr Jy Afiram, a holy 
person, who was admonished by the angel Gabriel* to assDipie 
the reins of government, and restore peace and happiness. 
The new dynasty thus founded was brcnight to a termmation 
by the disappearance of its last monarch Jy Abad, and followed 
t^ another period of misery and confusion. A similar alter* 
nation of good and evil was repeated for two more succeed- 
ing dynasties, when the predominance of wickedness be- 
came so great, that an offended deity converted the bad 
passions into' the means of their own punishment Murder 

* The introduetlon of the angel Oabriel is of itself sufficient to defeat 
the elaims of tlM Dabistan to high antiquity, and to fix upon It tlw sMn^ 
of fturgery. 
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nd Tiolence accompliflhed his wiU, — ^the few bmnan betng* 
(rtiU remaining todt refuge in woods and caverns, and left 
the earth desolate, until it was the Divine pleasure to call 
into beinff Kayomurz, or Gil Shah,* who, properly ^peaking, 
seems to nave been the first of the present race of- mankind, 
to deliver them from their fallen condition. 

Such is an abridged account of the Mahabadean dynasty, 
as given by Sir John Malcolm on the authority of the Da- 
bistan, the only historical woik extant that professes to have 
collected the doctrines of the ancient Ghebres on this sub- 
ject 'f and the duration assigned to each family of kings is so 
extravagant, aJs to prove beyond dilute that the work is en- 
tirely founded on fable. 

According to all Mohammedan authors, Kayomurz wa» 
the first monarch of Persia, and they trace his descejit io 
Noah (Zeenut al Tuareekk). He was the founder, of that 
race of kings who have been termed Paishdadians, or Ear* 
liest Distributors of Justice. His actions have been magni- 
fied into miracles ; his enemies are denoininated deeves or 
magicians ; his confederates were the lions and tigers of the 
Inest ; taid after a succession of brilliant exploits he retired 
to BaOdi, his capital,, where he died, pr resigned the crbwn 
to his son Hoshung, after a reign which had been restricted 
to the moderate jterm of thirty years. The second of the 
Paishdadians, a virtuous prince, was the inventor of many 
vselfil aits ; among others, that of jirocuriiig fire from the 
collision of flint stones, and of irrigating land by means of 
aqueducts. He continued on the throne forty years, and was 
■ncceeded by his heir Tabmuras, who, from his successful 
struggles with the magicians, was sumamed Deevebund, and 
lidd uie crown thirty years. Jumsh&ed, the fourth monansh 
of the dynasty, is one of -the most celebrated of all die fabu* 
Ions heroes of Pisrsia. His power and riches are the theme 
cf her historians and romance-writers, by whom h.e is ex-^ 
tolled as the great reformer of his countrymen, and the au* 
thor of many useful inventions, — and among others, the art of 
making wine. A long course of prosperity, however, created 
in this prince an inordinate arrogance, wmch was punished 
by the mvasion of Zohauk, prince of Syria, who drove him 
from his dominions, and at length put lum to a cruel death. 

* Tills Bams signifies tbe ssrtk Unf, or king of theeartb, gU meaatng 
•tay. 
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^liki conqueror, a Syrian according to some, by othen 
supposed to be an Arabian, the descendimt of Shedad, and 
' hy others again, to be identical with the Nimrod of Holy 
Writ, is by all represented as a tyrant delighting in blood. 
The courage of Kawah, a blacksmith, delivered the natioB 
^m liis sanguinary role. To save -hi& sons, who weid 
4oomed to be the victims of the monster^ cruelty, he flew 
40 arms, roused his oountryn^en, and using his s^ron as a 
banner, he overthrew and slew the usurper, and placed Feri- 
cbon, a descendant ^of. Talmiuras, upon the throne of his an- 
cestors. In these events the first ghmmerings of truth break 
through the veil of fable that clouds the early history of Persia. 
The 'blacksmith's apron, which, adorned with jewels by the 
. tfptteiul prince, contimtod for ages, under the appellation of 
Durufsh 6 Kawanee, to be the royal standard, was takem 
during the first Afohfunmedan invasion, and sent to the Ga- 
liph^Omar, — afibrdin^ Ihus <a powerful confirmation of ths 
traditions of that period.* 

The Persian historians dilate with enthusiasm on 4ke jus- 
tice, wisdom, and glory of Ferideon, whose virtues and 
isomerity acquired for him the emphatic appellation of £ 
Furirookh, — :The .Fortunate. The evening of his long reign, 
which Ferdusi protracts to the period of 500 years, was 
clouded by family quarrels, and the murder of his yQmisest 
son Erij by his brothers. This crime was severely puni&ed 
'by Manucheher, the heir of the slaughtered prince, who suc- 
ceeded to. ttie throne of his grandfather. The reign "of this 
virtuous sovereign, who by some is. conceived t# be the Man- 
^uces of the Greeks, is remarkable as that in which Roos- 
Jtum, ihe celebrated national hero, makes his appearance. 
The miraculous birth and education of this wonoerftJ per- 
sonage, no less than the exploits of his long life, are tho 
darling subject of the Shah Nameh. Nouzer, the son of 
Manucheher, by some regarded as the Sosarmes of Ctesias, 
a, weak ibd contemptible prince, afler enjoying supreme 
iKxwer seven jcears,was deuironedby Afrisiab, king of Too- 
nn or Tartai}E^ who held possession of Persia twelve years. 
This usurper .was expelled by Zal, the father of Roostum 
4ind hereditary prince of Seistan, who placed Zoo or Zoah 
4m the throne. The prince now named ipras succeeded by 

*49as Family Libmy, No. LXVm. Arabia, Ancient and Modem. 
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Kerriiasp, his ion, v^o hM been regatded a» the Aifwane* 
of Ctesias and Cardicias of Moses of C^orene ; but, being 
held incompetent, he was set aside by the all^powerfiil ZaI, 
and with him tenninated the Paishdadian dynasty, which, by 
the Persian computation, governed die country for 2450 
years. ** Of this race,'' observes Sir John ~ Malcohn, ** the 
names of only twelve kings remain, and of them we have 
hardly one fact, except the revolution of Kawah, that can 
be deemed historical !" 

With the Kayanian dynasty, which, by both ancient and 
modem historians, has been recognised as that of the Modes* 
commences the first era which admits of comparison with 
the more anthentic records of Western annalists. The Kei 
Kobad of Ferdusi in all probabili^r- represents .the Dejoces 
of Herodotus and of Moses of Chorene, and the Arsaeus 
of Ctesias, who, in the year B. G. 710, wl>en Persia was 
soffering under anarchy, was elected kW by an assembly 
of nobles, llie reign of this prince aceoraing to the Greek 
historian was fi^-t&ree years, but according to Ferdusi 120. 
He built a magnificent palace, founded Ecbatana; and was 
the first who assumed an unusual degree of pomp, and of 
seclusion from his subjects. 

Herodotus informs ns that Bejoces was succeeded by his 
ton Plwaortes, who swayed the" sceptre twenty-two years. 
There is no king in Persian history that corresponds with 
ibis prince ; though Sir John Malcolm thinks the two suc- 
ceeding reigns oi Oyalares I. and of Astyages iare included 
in that of Kei Kaoos, who, according to rerdusi, was the 
«0n and successor of Kei Kobad ; but the perplexing fictions 
with which the genius of the poet has invested the eyents 
of this period has rendered his labours useless to the histO' 
nan. The comcidence-.of~the reigns of Kei Kaoos and 
Cyaxares rests upon a single fact, — a total eclipse of the 
sun, which took place during an engagement; between the 
Modes, commanded by the latter sovereign, and the Lydians, 
ttt the year B. C. 601 ; and which is supposed to be the 
same phenomenon that, accordihe to Ferdusi, struck the 
ttrmy of Kei Kaoos vrith sudden blindness in a Imttle with 
the £)eeves in Mazunderan. The occurrences may be identi- 
cali but it is at best a doubtful conjecture. 

The conquest of Persia by Cyrus the Ghreat forms one 
of the most important eras in ttie annals of that nation. 
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Much piilifl lias been taken by Sir John Malcolm to ieci»* 
cile the account of Cynu, as given by Herodotus, with that 
of Kei KhoosroOy narrated by Ferdusi ; but when it is con- 
vdered, that even in the days of the Greek annalist the 
personal history of that conqueror had already become un- 
certain, it is scarcely necessary to obsenre that all siich specu- 
lations must be unsatisfactory. 

The Persians, according to Heeren^ were previously a 
highland people, and led a nomadic life. They were classed 
into ten tribes, of which the Pasaigads was the ruling horde ; 
and the result of this division was a patriarchal government, 
the vestiges of which may be traced throughout dieir whole 
history. ^ 

The revolution effected by Gyrus was, therefore, like most 
other important revolutions of. Asia, the effort of a great 
nastoral people, which, impelled -by necessity and. favoured 
Dy circumstances, forsook tneir own seats in search oS. more 
peaceful and permanent abodes, and drove out some pre* 
Viously successful invader, to experience in the end a similar 
fate, when luxury and degeneracy should have accomplished 
their work. Cyrus,* a -descendant of Achsemenes, probably 
of ti>e PasargadflB, wais elected leader of the Persian hordes^ 
and by th^r assistance became a powerful conqueror, at a 
timewhenthe Median and Babylonian kingdoms (B. C. 561 
and 636) were on the decline. On their ruins he founded 
the Persian empire, iiriiich.n^idly increased, until his domin- 
ons eltended'from the Mediterranean to the Indus and the 
Oxus. But in an expedition against the tribes of Central 
Asia he was .unsoccessful, and 'acccrding to some accounts 
fell m ^e field of. battle. 

There is no incident, however, as we have already observed, 
in which authors hav6 differed more widely than on the fate of 
this monarch. Herodotus and Justin, as well as Diodorus 
Siculus, state that he was taken prisoner, and put to death 
\n Tomyris, quieen of the Massagets. Ctesias says he was 
slain by the javelin of an Indian, while making war on the 
dervishes oi that country ; but Xenophon informs us that 
he died in his bed, after delivering an edifying address to his 
two sons, and was buried at Pasargads m the year B. C. 
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689. This is the account which is preferred both by RoUin 
and the authors Of the Universal History, who cannot recon- 
cile the fact of his tomb being actually seen at Pasarffadtt 
two centuries afterward, by Alexander the Great, with his 
reputed death among the barbarians of Scythia. 

Cambyses, the Ahasaenis of Scripture, the son of CyriiSy 
a cruel and intemperate monarch, succeeded his father. 
After reducing Egypt to the condition of a colony, and orer- 
runmng a ^at part of Northern Africa, he was accidentally 
killed by his own sword, which wounded him in the thigh as 
he mounted his horse. 

Cambyses was followed by Pseudo Smerdis, who, personr 
ating the murdered brother of the deceased monarcn, was, 
by a faction of the Magi, raised to the throne. But Otiines, 
a Persian nobleman of high rank, suspecting the deceit, de- 
tected it by means of his daughter rhoedyma, who, having 
been the wife of the late king, was retained in the false mon-" 
arch's harem. Taking to his councils six other chiefs, he 
pot the impostor to death, after a reign of eight pionths, and 
slaughtered a multitude of the Wise Men. The conspira- 
tors then deliberated regarding* the fittest form of govern- 
ment ; and having decided that an absolute monar<piy was- 
the best, the whole seven agreed to meet on horaehackat 
sunrise without the city, and Uiat the crown should oe ^ven 
to him whose horse should neigh first.' 

The trick of .Shares, the gro6m of Darius /Hystaspes, 
which secured the supreme power to his master, is well 
known. On the precedmg evening he brought his mastejjr's 
horse, together with a' mare, to the appointed spot ; the ani- 
mal on the ensuing morning neighed as soon as he n^ached 
it, and that noble, who it appears drew his descent from 
Achsemenes,,wa8 immediately sajuted king. His long and 
successful reign was marked by events which exercised a ' 
powerfiil in^uence over the destinies of Persia. Not less a 
legislator than a conqueror, he divided the empire into nine- 
teen satlrapies, on each of which was imposed a fixed trib- 
lite. This arrangement, which, according to Heeren,^ 
amounted solely to a partition of the various tributaiy .races, 
subsequently as^umed a geographical character, in wnich the 
ancient distribution of countriies wal for the most part ob- 
served. The duties of the satraps appear at first to have 
6een confined to the collection of unposts, the improvement 
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of affricultmre) and the perfoimance of all the royal com* 
maiidB. They were purely civil governors, although, h^ an 
abuse of the institution, they afterward acquired mihtaiy 
command. An efficient system of checks upon these officers 
was imposed ; peiiodieal visits were paid to each .district by 
royal commissioners, or by thejdng himself, accompanied by 
soldiers ; and an establishment of couriers was formed for 
tnmsmitting edicts to every quarter of the empire. 

Nor was the 'organization of his- army less an object of 
the monarch!^. attention. It was distributed into commands, 
formed on the principle of decimal division, — a system which 
has. ever since prevailed. The troops were cantoned in 
the open field, in .districts throughout the empire, or sta- 
tioned as garrisons in cities, distinct from the encampment, 
where they were maintained at the cost of the provinces, — 
a special portion of the taxes being allotted for the purpose. 
In process of time Greek mercenaries were^ taken into pay ; 
the grandees and satraps entertained a military household ; 
and on occasion of. great wars recourse was had to a general 
conscription. 

The arms of Xfarius's predecessors had been directed 
against the regions of Asia and Africa alone. This monarch 
crossed the ORiraoian Bosphorus and invaded Europe with 
im army of 70,000^ men. But bis attempt to subdue the 
Scythian tribes between the Danube and the Don being un- 
successful) in his retreat he overran Thrace and MaceSdn ; 
thus establishing the Persian power in Greeoe, — a measure 
i^ttght vnth niost disastrous cpnseqijences to his successors. 
His efforts in the East were more fortunate ; and the year 
B. C. 609 was signalized by the commencement of that ex- 
^ traordinary voyage undertaken at his command by Scylax, 
a mariner, of Oaria. A fleet was equipped at Caspatyra, a 
city on the Indus, and the enterprising Greek launched his 
vessels on that river, with directions to proceed westward 
untU he should come to Persia. He crossed the Gulf, and 
coasted the barren, land of Arabia to the Straits of Bab el 
Mandeb, which he entered, and after thirty months' naviga- 
tion reached Egypt. The information he^communicated m- 
duced Darius to invade India with a large army, and several 

* BalUn remarks, tbat iu several copies of Herodocns this army Is 
■tateft as eoiisi8tIngof'700,00Q men, and JasUn says tbe same; but tbibn 
can be little doubt that 70*000 is the true reading. 
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of its rich piovincet soon became the twentieth satrapy 9f 
his empire. These successes were clouded, it is true, by 
reverses in the West ; and the revolt of Egypt, the burmng 
of Saidis, and the defeat of Matathon (September 29, B. G. 
490), darkened the glory and cotinterb^anced the advantages 
of his victories in the East. He resolved to repair these 
disasters in person ; but death* arrested his progress, and 
he bequeathed to his son^Kerzes the task of punishmg Athens 
for having assisrted her freedom. 

Although there exist the best ^unds for identiiykig the 
Gushtai^ of Persian historians with Darius Hystaspes, and 
though it seem equally well established Chat in his reign the 
celebrated Zerdusht, or Zoreaster rose into fame, no notice 
whatever is taken of that philosopher by. any of the Greek 
writers. The kins was the first convert of this sage, who 
had devoted his liie tad talents to purify the reUgion of his 
ancestors ; and so zealous did the monarch become in the 
propagation of this reformed faith, that he buih fire-tea^>les 
m every quarter, and compelled his subjects to worship at 
them. This change of religion becaihe the catse of a bloody 
•war between the empires of Iran and Tooran, in which Is- 
fimdear, thd son of GKishtasp, another celebrated hero of 
Persian romance, performed a series of exploits not inferior 
to those of Roostum, by whom, however, the young warrior 
was at length slain in an expedition against that aged chief 
in his hereditary dominions. 

The rei^ of Xerxes I., disgraceful towasrds its close, pre- 
sented durm^ its earlier period events as importiimt to lys 
country as remarkable in ^themselves. A gleam of success 
illumined his first efforts, and the revolt of Egypt was pun- 
ished by its being subjected to the sanffuin/uy vengeance of 
his broUier Achnmenes. But the mi^ty armament,. in the 
preparation of which he is said to have spent three years, 
was checked by a handful of devoted patriots at Thermo- 
pylflB, and destroyed at Salamis, PlatsBa, and Mycale ;' and 
the ostentatious review of his 3,000,000 of troopsf and 8000 

I 

* His epitaph, which^ reeordihifl remarkabls power of drinking macli 
wine and bearing it well, preeenta a singular trait of sational mannen ; 
and it ia curioua to mark the change, in thia respect, of more mofjera 
times. Whatever be the vioea of Mohammedauiam, that of intemper> 
anee cannot be numbered among them. 

t Or* with camp-fi>llo^enh women, and all his alUaa.or tribulariaa, 
6,993,220 own. This, ohssrve the authors of the Umv«nal Ulsttiry, is 
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thxpit was strikingly contrasted with his secure conten^a- 
ti<m of his defeat by the Greeks, and his cowardly flight from 
the scene -of diserac^ in a. single fishing-boat. 

Of his remaining years little knowledge has reached our 
times, if we except the bloody injtrigues of the seraglio, to 
which he fell a victim in the twelfth,* or, as some say, the 
twenty-fi]^t of his power. It is. singular that no trace of this 
monarch appears in Persian history ; nor can the omission 
be ezplainea on the grounds of national vanity, for similar 
neglects are to. be found where the facts would have alt0£w- 
ther redounded to their^ own honour. Sir Johji Malcmm 
su^nposes that the prolonged period attributed to the reign 
of (Gushtasp,— sixty years, — nlay. comprehend those of Da- 
rius and -his son XerxeS) who in that case would be identified 
with Isfui^ear. 

That Bahman, the son of Isfundear, who^ on his accession 
to the throne of his grandfather, assumed the name, of Ar- 
deshir Dirazdushty or ihe XK>nghancled, is the Artazerxes 
Longimanust of the Greeks, who succeeded his father 
Xerxes upon the assassination of that princ6 by Artabanes, 
appears to be sufficiently ascertained. He inherited a sceptre 
already weakened, and a throne which, even- in the time of 
his predecessor, glorious as it was, had received a material 
idiocJc Burinff forty years, however, he not only maintained 
the mtegrity of his .dominions, but extended them, as some 
say, from India to Ethiopia ; but a recurrence of rebellions 
and other symptonis of decay exhibited themselves^ which 
were developed more fully in the ephemera) reign .of his son 
Xerxes II., of Sosdianus, and of USchus, who ascended the 
throne under the title of Darius II. 

In no juried is the Persian chronology, more imperfect than 
in what refers to Ardeshir Dirazdusht, Omitting all mention 
of the five succeeding monarchs recorded by Greek histo- 
rians, there is attributed to the reign of that monarch a du- 
ration oillfi yearsj-^to a certain queeoi, Hoinai his daughter, 

the oomiratBtton of Herodotus, witb wbom agree Plntarcli and Isoerates. 
OdMra redaee the aggregate greatly ; bat, both in tbe Univeraal History 
and by Rollin, the enameratlon is conMdered too well aathentleated Co be 
odledinqiMNiioa. 

* RoUin places his death in the year.473: the Universal History in 
464 B. C. ^ 

t By abme mtppotei to be the Abasnems of Scripture, the hnsband oi 
BaUiar, althoogb tbe ehronology does not q>pear to agree. Via$ Ual- 
venal HIsiory, vol. xzi. p. 89. 
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who is by some regarded as the founder of the celebrated 
haU of' Chehel Minar at Persepolis, a government of thirU^- 
two years, — and to her son, who is termed by them Darab L, 
an administration of twelve years. 

The Zeenut al Tuareekk, a Persian work of respectability, 
{daces the conquest of Babylon and the deposition of the son 
of Bucht al Nussur in this period, ^ut if ^his governor was 
the Belshazzar of Scripture, as Sir John MalcoLn supposes, 
such a fact would ^e fatal to the identity of-Ardeshir Diraz- 
dusht with Artaxerzes Longimanus ; as the conquest of 
Babylon, according to the generally-received chrbnology, 
occurred in the year B. O.- 638, whereas Artaxerxes did not 
ascend the throne until 464 B. G. On the' same grounds 
he cannot be the prince who married Esther ; for that event, 
according to biblical reckoning; took place iir the year 610 
B. C. It may therefore with greater probability be appUed 
(o Darius I., who is supposed by 'the authors of the Uni- 
versal History to be ' the Ahasuerus of Scripture, the same 
who renewed and enforced the decree of Cyrus in favour, of 
the Jews ; ai^d who took Babylon,^ which had revolted, after 
a siege of two years.' ^ 

The reign of Artaxerxes Mnemon, eldest sonof Darius 11., 
or Nothus, was principally remarkable on account of the 
struggles for the crown in which he was engaged with his 
younger brother Cyru& and the celebrated ejq^edition and 
retreat of the 10,000 Greek mercenaries under Xenophon, 
who came to aid that prince. And although a ten^rary 
success did gild the alrms of his son Ochus, who mounted 
the throne under the title of Artaxerxes ,111., yet tho sceptre 
was indirectly swayed by favourites ; and his reign Of twenty 
years bore. manifest symptoms of that decay and of those in- 
trigues which overthrew the empire under his successor. 

Darius Codomanus, the s^eond Darab of Persian histo- 
rians, who was but a relative of Che royal family, assumed 
the sceptre at a critical period (B. 0. 396). Raised to the 
imperial dignity by Bagoas, an Egyptian eunuch of infamous 
character, but considerable talents, he perceived that a similar 
bondage, or even deaith itself, was only to be avoided by de- 
cided measures ; an4 he was fortunate enough to anticipate 
the designs of his minister, by forcing him to drink' the very 
cap of poison which that wretch had prepared fot^his sove- 
ne^gn. 
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.'- The new monarch was speedily sommoned to defend &• 
throne he had ao hazardously won ; for I%ilip of Macedon 
having been murdered by Pausanias, captain of the guard, 
bis son, the celebrated Alexander, was proclaimed genend 
of die Greeks. In the same year (B. C. 334) the HeUeapont 
was passed by that prince with an army of 85,000 men ; and 
the battle of the Granicus gave significant omen of the issue 
of the war. ^ 

A rapid career of success in Asia Minor led to the cele- 
brated and fatal field of Issus, where the slaughter of 
100,000 Persians, and the capture of tb6 imperial family, the 
lung alone excepted, at oiice atoned for the insignificant loss 
of 300 Macedonians, and convinced the unfortunate Darius 
of the formidable character of his enemies. But it was at 
the still more decisive conflict of Gaugamela, commonly 
l^enned the battle of Arbela,* that the hapless monarch, see- 
ing his best troops mowed down or dispersed, fled from the 
ground and took refage in Ecbatana. 

Still poG^sessed, however, of considerable resources besides 
his faithful band of 4000 Greek mercenaries, he might still 
have maintained a struggle for the crown. But his nobles, 
reduced by the traitor Bessus, joined- in a conspiracy to seize 
his person, aiid having insulted his fallen state by binding 
him with golden chains, they fled towards Bactriana, carry- 
ing their victim in a car covered with skins. Pursued by 
Alexander with almost incredible speed, the assassins, fear- 
ful of being overtaken, stabbed their victim and left him in 
4he chariot weltering in his blood. Polystrates, a Maeo> 
donian, found him in the agonies of death ; he asked for 
water, knd with his last breath implored blessings on the 
head of Alexander for hiis kindness to his wife, his mother, 
and' his children. " Present," said he to Polystrates, *^ your 
hand to Alexander, as I do mine to you, — the only jplet^ I 
have in this condition to ^ve of my gratitude and affection.'* 
With these words he expired ; and with him terminated the 
dynasty founded by Cyrus, which, under thirteen consecutive 
kings, subsisted 206 years. . 

The histoiy of parab appears to hd chiefly derived from 
Greek materials, although doubtless much garbled. Accord- 
ing to the Persian authorities, who delight in halting their 

ABC.3S1. TlMviUafsDrtowBtosUUcaUsdArhito 
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idol the son of Philip, his opponent Dafab II. was a tyrant 
as defonned in body as vicious in mind,^~a prince whose 
evil administration and private profligacy rendered it a bless- 
ing for their country to be conquered by a hero like Alex- 
ander, whom, with characteristic vanity, they endeavour to 
prove to be a son of their first Darius. For this puipoee 
they pretend that Darab I., having in a war with Philip of 
Macedon reduced that monarch to sue for peace, consented 
to an amicable treaty, upon condition of receiving an annual 
tribute of 1000 eggs of pure sold, together with lus daughter 
in marriage. Of this union uey deckre Alexander to be the 
fruit ; but the fable is rejected by the more respectable of 
their own authors. 

The Zeenut al Tuareekk nevertheless states, that the 
quarrel which proved fatal to the Kayanian dynasty did 
originate in the refusal of Alexander, after his f^er*s death, 
to pay the tribute of golden egcs. "The bird which laid 
these eggs has flown to the |S86r world," was his laconic 
reply to the envoys who came to demand them. The Per 
uan monarch then despatched to Macedon an ambassad^iV 
whom he charged to deliver to the Grecian king a bat and 
ball, along with a bag of gunjud, which is a very sm^U seed. 
The two first were intended to throw ridicule on his youth, 
as affording fit amusement for his years. The ba^ of seed 
represented the innumierable multitudes of the Persian army. 
The young monarch, taking in his hand the bat, replied, '* I 
accept your presents ; behold the emblem of my power ! with 
this shall I strike the ball of your master's dominion ;" and, 
ordering a fowl to be' brought, which instantly began to de- 
vour the grain, " This bird," continued he, " will show you 
what a morsel your numerous army will prove to mine." In 
conclusion, he gave the envoy a wild melon, desiring him to 
present it to his master, and to bid him judge by its taste of 
the bitter lot that awaited him in the approaching conflict. 

Few details*- of the memorable war which ensued are 

* Sir John Malcolm observes, that Persian historians have niArred 
the death of Darias to the flret general action ; but the author of the 
Lubtareekn (we quote flrom the Unlrersal History) describes the progress 
of Alexander towards Acerbyan, where he beared one or Dartus's cap- 
taioa; that htf then subdued Ghilan, and from thence advanced into 
Persia, where he defbated Darius, who fled, leaving his wives and fiunily 
in the hands of the victor; that the Persian monarch was again deftated 
in a secQod pUcbsd battls, and sAerward treacherously nraidsred by his 
owBOIBcsrs. 
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lecorded by the native writers ; bnt they give a particular ac- 
count of the action in which Darius lost his life, and of the 
circumstances of his death. According to them, in the heat 
of battle, two Persian soldiers, taking advantage of an un- 
guarded moment, slew their master and fled to Alexander. 
The Grecian king hastened to the spot, and found the unfor- 
tunate Darab in me agonies of death, stretched on the ground 
and covered with dust and blood. The conqueror ahghted 
from his horse, and placed the dying monarches head on his 
own knees ; his soul was melted at the sight ; he shed tears, 
and kissed the cheek of his expiring enemy, who, opening his 
eyes, exclaimed, " The world hath a thousand doorsj through 
which its tenants continually enter and pass away." — *< I 
swear to you," said Alexander, *< I never wished a day hk« 
this — I desired not to see your royal head in the dust, nor 
that blood should stain these cheeks !" When the wounded 
ruler heard these words, he sighed deeply, and said he trusted 
. his murderers would hot escape ; that Alexander would not 
place a stranger on the throne of Persia ; and that he would 
not injure the honour of his family, but many his daughter 
Koushunuc (Roxana). The moment after, he expired. His 
body was embalmed with musk and amber, wrapped in a cloth 
of gold, and placed in a coffin adorned with jewels. In this 
state it was carried to the sepulchral vault with extraordinary 
honours ; Alexander himself, and the chief nobles of Persia, 
attending as mourners. The moment the funeral was over 
the assassins were hanged, and some time after, Alexander 
married Roushunuc, and nominated the brother of the late 
king to the sovereignty of the conquered country. Thus, 
however, did the dynasty of the Kayanians pass away,* and 

* Those readers who may be curious to compare the Persian acconnt 
of the Kayanian dynasty with the monarchs recorded by the Greek hi»> 
todays supposed to correspond with them, may be interested in the fol- 
lowing table,— it proves little more than the hopeless eharactsr of tbs 
inquiry. 

PBRIIAlf ▲UTBORITIKt. ORKKK AUTHORITIKa. 

Namcfc Beigu. Nuim. Biipw 

1. Kel Kobad,ftmnderof the { j Dejoce^ 03 

Kayanians, reigned .... 190 t *' *"J"**^ *^ 

""pST'W.'^'"" f »i*~««. a 

9. Kei Kaoos, 150 S. Cyaxares, 40 

No eorresponding prince. 4. Astyages, SS 

I. Ksi Kboosroo, 60 5. Cyrus, 80 
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•ttch is the meager account of these great transactions mTen 
by Persian historians,— >-an account which appears to liave 
been borrowed in part from the Greek writers, and mixed xm 
with a still greater proportion of fable. It miffht be imagined, 
indeed, that they sought to compensate for me deficiency of 
historical fact by indmging more abundantly in romance ; and 
whole volumes might be extracted from their pages, of fan- 
ciful and extravagant adventure, as well as of anecdotes and 
sayings of their favourite prince. 

For many years after the death of Alexander (B. C. 323) 
Asia continued to be a theatre of wars waged by his ambi- 
tious successors. But about 307 before our era, Seleucus 
had established himself securely in possession of all the 
countries between the Euphrates, the Indus, and the Oxusi. 
Soon afterward he pisnetrated even to the Ganges ; and the 
alliance which he entered into with the Indian sovereign 
Sandracottus was maintained for many years by reciprocal 
embassies. 

The sway of the Seleucid» continued undisturbed until 
the year 250 B. C, when the Parthians made their first at-, 
tempt to snatch the sceptre from them. Arsaces, a noble of 
that country, indignant at a brutal afiront which Agathocles,* 
governor of the province, had offered to his youthful brother 
Tiridates, mustered a few friends and slew the tyrant. Find- 
ing his party increase unexpectedly, he conceived the idea of 
expelling the Macedonians^ — an enterprise which he accom- 
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Namaa. Bmfiu. Namtib 

4 LobrasD 120 M- Cambyaea, 75 

*• *-*»"™P» ^^ J 7. Smerdis the Maglan,.* — 7 

5. Qushiasp 00 1 9:xSiM,?fr!!f?^'!:::: S 

6. Aidesbir Dirasdoslit, 118 j *®' ^ nS"?!?. . .!f °?!?fl 49 

7. Queen Homai, S3 Ne corresponding prince. 

8. Darabl., 14 11. DarituNothus,... 19 

No corresponding prinoe. 13. Artaxerxes Mnemoo, . . 46 

No oorresponding piinees. j }J; ^^\\\\\\\\\\ll\\\\ "J 

9. Darab n. 15*. Darius Codonnntts,». . .* 5 

* Ariian calls him Pheredes. 
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plisked ; and^ taking advantage of his own popularity, he as- 
sumed tiie royal ensigns, and even reduced the neighbouring 
province of Hyrcania, where Seleucus Callimachus com- 
'inanded. In the moment of victory over that prince, how- 
ever, — a victory which his countrymen regarded as the true 
«ra of their Uberty, — ^he was mortally wounded, and died,* 
bequeathing his croWn to his brother Tiridates, and his name 
to the Parthian dynasty. Our limits will not permit us to 
linger in detail over the exploits of this long and splendid 
race of kings, nor even to enumerate their several reigns ; we 
shall only invert to a few remarkable events which ought not 
io be passed over in silence. 

The Parthian empire is by most historians held to have 
attained its highest grandeur in the reign of its sixth monarch, 
Mithridates I., who carried his arms even farther than Alex* 
ander himself. He extended his sway from the Euphrates 
.to the Indus; he reduced Sjoia, making captive its king, 
Demetrius Nicator ; and princes of his blood ruled in Scythia, 
in India, and Armenia, t * But although the national pros- 
perity was at its height under this sovereign, their arms un- 
doubtedly received an accession of lustre in their subsequent 
contests with the mistress of the Western World. 

The earliest correspondence between the Roman and Par- 
thian empires occurred in the reign of Pacorus, the ninth of 
the ArsacidsB, who in the year B. C. 90 despatched an em- 
bassy to Sylla, at that time praBtor and commanding an army 
in dappadocia. Thirty-seven years afterward, and in the 
reign of Orodes, the eleventh of the race, an army under the 
Consul Licinius Crassus experienced, on the plains of Meso- 
potamia, and from a Parthian general, one of the most signal 
defeats which their legions had ever sustained. This cele- 
brated action so greatly increased the power and excited 
the presumption of the idctors, that, not content with extend- 
ing their conquests to remote provinces, they began to mingle 
in the more domestic affairs of the West, and to take an in- 
terest in the struggles between Caesar and Pompey. Intoxi- 
cated with success, they overran the whole of Syria and Asia 
Minor, until they were checked and driven back with loss by 
Antony's general, Ventidius. But Antony himself, during 

* Jostin ssys be feU ki a battie with ArUratbes, King of Oappadoda. 
t Vide M. J. Saint Martin on the Origla of the AnMcids^-Obitniaf 
AHatiautt voL i. p. OS. 

H8 
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the succeeding reign, in & vain attempt to reyenge the dk^ 
grace of Crassus, veiy nairowly escaped a sic^ilar fate. Be^ 
trayed on nearly the same ground, he owed his safety, after 
a long and painAil retreat, to the river Aras, acrods which the 
enemy did not pursue him. Nevertheless, Phraates, the £!» 
teenth of the Arsacidas, was content to avert the threatened 
vengeance of Augustus, hy restorilig the standards that had 
been taken from Orassus (B. C. 36). 

A series of disputes, reconciliations, and treaties marked 
the intercourse between the empires of Rome and Partfaia 
for the next 200 years ; at which period a treacherous act of 
the unprincipled Caracalla involved his successor Macrinu* 
in a bloody war with Artabanes, the thhtiet^ and last of hid 
family ; and although hostilities as usual terminated in a te^ 
newed aUiance, the loss sustained by the Eastern king was 
so considerable that he was unable to suppress the rebellion 
of Ardeshir or Artaierxfs, a Persian chief of great courage 
and experience. This leader, profiting by the emperor^s 
weakness and the hereditary animosity of hi^ countrymen td 
the Parthians, prevailed on many to join him. The descend' 
ant of Arsaces was defeated in three battles,* taken prisoner^ 
and put to death, A. D. 326, and with him terminated thid- 
renowned dynasty, after having filled the throne of Datiu£» 
480 years. 

The time occupied by this royal house is one of the most 
obscure in Persian history. " From the death of Alexander," 
temarks Sir John Malcolm, 'Uill the reign of Ardeshir Babe* 
gan, is a space of nearly five centuries, and the whole of that 
remarkable efa may be termed a blank in Eastern history/ 
And yet, when we refer to thie pages of Roman writers, we 
find this interval abounding with events of which the vainest 
nation might be proud ; and that Parthian monarchs, ^hos^ 
names cannot now be discovered in the history of their owU 
country, were the only sovereigns upon whom the Roman 
arms in the zenith of their glory could make no permanent 
impression." 

Meerkhond, one of the most respectable of the native an" 
nalists, ascribes the origin of the Arsacida to Ashk or Ashg, 
ft descendant of their ancient kings, and a petty cluef^ i^Hmt 

' Boom say one battle, wUcli lasted time days* 
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^ftbtained the aid of his countiymen by declaring that he pot* 
■eased the Persian standard — the Durufsh e Kawanee-— 
which ^s ancle had saved when Barab was defeated and 
slain. After putting to death the viceroy Abtahesh ( Agatho* 
cles), he invited the chiefs of provinces to join him against 
the Seleucidae, promising to exact no tribute, but to consider 
himself merel^ as the leader of the princes united to deliver 
the country from a foreign yoke. From this coalition the 
dynasty of the Arsacidse (or Ashkanians) obtained the appel* 
lation of Mulook e Taaif, ojr Commonwealth of Tribes ; and 
Borae authors think, that notwithstanding the proud height 
^ Which some of them attained, the Parthian rulers were 
•only the heads of a confederacy of chiefs, each of whom as- 
;^ired to regal and independent power. 

The Baron Saint Martili, in his Memoir on the Origin of 

the Arsacids, remarks the striking similarity between the 

-Btructute of their government and the feudal systems of £u*> 

tope, and deduces both from one common origin, the laws 

*%>i conquest. "The Parthians," he says, "a nation oi 

ioaxmnted warriors, sheathed in complete stee), and possessed 

x>f a race of horses equally remarkable fbr speed and endui^ 

•^ance, overran their feebler Persian neighbours almost with*- 

smt t>ppositioa, and erected themselves into a true militaiy 

•ftristocracy, while the conquered were degraded into a mere 

)ierd of slaves. The invaders thus became the feudal lords 

isf the vanquished nation, or rather the nation itself ; for the 

rest, attached to the soil, remained serfs in all the force of 

the term. Thus every arrangement of the feud^ system 

m(iy be found in the scheme of the Arsacidan government ; 

the same usages and institutions, eve;i the same dignities 

.«nd officers. A constable is discovered commanding their 

Annies ; marquises defending the frontiers ; barons and 

feudal lords of all descriptions; knights and men-at-arms: 

the same limited number of the noble and free ; the same 

tnoltitude of vassals and slaves. The Parthian cavahers, 

sheathed mkn and horse in armour, may well represent the 

knights of the West : like them we find them forming the 

'Strength of the army ; like them bearing every thine down 

before thei!n, while the infantry was contemned and dii$r<|- 

..garded.'* i 

The empire oT the Anacide, according to this learned 
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Frenchman, was in fact a feudal monarchy composed of fdtff 
principal kingdoms, all ruled by members of the same family, 
who reg[arded as supremethe elder branch, which was seated 
on the Persian throne. It formed the centre of a vast po- 
Htical system, maintaining relations with the Romans in the 
West, and with the Chinese in the East, the imperial head 
of which received the imposing title of King of kings ;* which 
indeed was no empty boast, for he exercised a sovereign 
sway over all the princes of his blood. The monarch of At* 
menia held the next rank ; the Prince of Bactria, who pos- 
sessed the countries between Persia and India, even to the 
banks of the Indus, was third in importanca j and' la&t of 
all stood the ruler of the Massagetae, whose dominions were 
the steppes Of Southern Russia, and who governed the no- 
made tribes encamped between the Don and Volga. The 
whole race sprang from the Daced, natives of Daghistan, a 
territory eastward of the Caspian Sea. 

The fall of the imperial branch did nut immediately involve 
that of the others. The kings of Bactria, of Scythia, and 
Armenia requested aid from the Romans against the usurper ; 
but their strength, already on the decline, was unequal to 
cope with the rising power of Persia, and in the beginning 
of the fifth century the two former submitted to the dominion 
of the HiatiUa or White Huns of Sogdiana. The Armenian 
monarchs maintained themselves somewhat longer; they 
embraced the gospel thirty years before Constantino, aijd 
were thus the &rst Christian kings. Their rei^ terminated 
A. B. 428; but the family continued to exist in Persia, 
where abraikh of them once more attained to sovereign 
power under the title of. the Samanides. 

Such is an outline of the learned Saint Martin's observa- 
tions upon the Parthian dynasty ; and we shall dismiss them 
with the following' table, which exhibits the order of their 
succession. A comparison with that of the Ashkanians, as 
given by Sir John Malcolm, may serve to show how little 
dependence can be placed on the Persian accounts. 

* This title, and that or Great King, was not peenliar to the Amd4» : 
it was fl>r similar reasons asinmed by the sovereifns of the Medea, Pe»> 
•tans, and Assyrians 
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Arsacids, according to the Western historians, taken from 
the Universal History : — 



J. Arsacesl. 

S. Tlridates, his brother. 

i. Arsaces II. 

4. Preapatins. 

5. Phraates I. 

6. Mithridates I. 

7. Phraates n. 

8. Artabaoea L 

9. Pacorus I., who went aifeibas 

sadors to Sylla. 
](K Phraates III. 
11. OrodeaL 
19. Mithridates II. 
IS. Phraates IV. 

14. Ptiraatices. 

15. Qrodss II. I 



16. Vonones I. 

17. Artabanesll. 
i8. Tiridates. 

19. Bardanes. 

20. Gotarzea. 

21. Miberdates. 
23.. VoQones H. 

23. Volgeaes I. 

24. Artabanea m. 

25. Pacorus II. 

26. Chosroes. ^ 

27. Parthanaspates. 

28. Volgeses U, 

29. Volgeses m. 

30. Artabanea JV. 



Princes of the Ashkanians, according to the Zeentit H 
Tuareekk : 

1. Ardaan, son of Ashk, reigned S8 

8. Kbdosroo, son of Ardnan, iq 

3. Pellas, son of Ashr, IS 

4. Gttdarz (supposed Golarzes), so 

ft. NarsiiSonofGadvrz,.. |o 

6. Narsi, sonofNarsi, 16 

7. Ardoan, slain by Ardeshlr Babegqn : years of his reign 

not mentioned. -— 

13S 

l^rom the above lists it appears, that out of a dynasty whicli 
subsisted 480. years, the Persians are acquainted with only 
seven sovereigns, who reigned (allowing for the reign of 
Arduan) aboat 150 years. The name of Mithridates is not 
mentioned, nor of Orodes, nor of his general Surenas, who 
defeated Crassus. 

The rise of the Sassanian monarchs forms a new and im- 
portant epoch in Persian history. Even the native aoibalitta ' 
at this period become less vague, and their accounts are 
more easily reconciled with the records of Western writers. 
But the limits of our historical sketch will not permit us to 
describe at length the various reigns of this dynasty ; we 
must therefore content ourselves with presenting a list of the 
kings, and noticing the most remarkable events which diih 
tanguished theit several lives. 
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UST OF 8ASSANIAN KINGS, 
Tiken tma the Uuvenal HiHory. 



ORBBK Ajuoaomr. 



M. 

10 



Tn. 

1. AitaxerxM, 14 

3. Sapores, 31 — 

8. Ormisdatea, 1 — 

4. Varanea, 3 — 

9. Varaneall., 17 — 

6. Varanea IIL, — 4 

7. Naraea, 7 9 

8. Miadatea. 

0. SaporealL, 70 — 

10. Artaxerxes, ^ . . . 4 — 

11. Saporee III., 5 — 

13. Varanea IV., * ., __ 

Cennanaaa, j 

13. ladigertea 31 — 

14. Varanea v., 30 — 

15. Varanea VI., 17 4 

16. Peroaea, 20 — 

17. Valena, 4 — 

18. Cavadea, U — 

19. Zambadea, 8 — 

20. Cavadea, 30 — 

21. Cbnaroea, •••• 48 

23. Hormiadaa, •••• 8 

23. Ghoaroea II., 39 

24. Siroea, 1 

25. Ardeahir, — 

215. Sarbarea, — 

27. Bornarini» — 

28. Hormiadaa,. or ladl- ) ,q 
^ gertea, ' 



2 



7 



|,0- 



PBEaiAJI AOCOUIIT. 

Thl M 

1 Ardeahir Babflfan, .... 14 — 

2. Sliapoor, 31" — 

3. Hoormaz, 31 — 

4. Baharam 3 3 

5. Baharam, ..; 70 — 

6. Baharam, 30 4 

7. Narel, 9 — 

8. Hoormuz, 7 5 

9. Shapoor Zoolactar, .... 73 -— 

10. Ardeahir, 4 — 

11. Shapoor, 5 ' — 

13. Baharam Ker- > .« 

manshah, \ 

13. Yesdijird, 31 — 

14. Baharam Gottr, S3 — 

15. Yezdijird, 18 — 

16. Hoormuz, 1 

17. Feroee, 

18. Balaah, 

19. Kobad 43 — 

20. Nooahirwan, p... 48 — 

21. Hoormuz, 12 — 

33. Khooaroo Farveez, .... 33 — 

33. Sheroueh, -^ 6 

34. Ardeahir, 1 6 

35. Sheheryar, 2 1 

26. Tourandocht, — S 

37. Anemidocht, 1 4 

38. Furrukzade, *.... — 1 

39. Yezdijird 20 — 



■.%z 



Ardeshir Babegan was the son of Babec, an officer of 
inferior rank, ana a descendant of Sassan, grandson of 
Isfondear. The latter part of this genealogical tree is 
probably an after-growth, when si^ccess had suggested the 
expediency of a regal lineage ; but there appears no good 
reason for crediting the Greek historians who assign to him 
a spurious birth. A rapid rise in the public service intoxi- 
cated his ardent mind ; and dreams, the o^spring of ambi- 
tious hopes, confirmed his aspiring designs. Dnven from 
court, he was received with acclamation by the nobility of 
Fars. His resolution to aim at sovereign power was en- 
couraged by the feebleness of the imperial armies ; and, 
■Qpported by his countrymen, he marched almost unopposed 
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to Ispahan, and overran the greater part of Irak before 
Aitabanes could take the field. Three battles, as we have 
already said, terminated the hopes and life of the reigning 
prince ; and. Ardeshir was hailed on the field as Shah in 
shah, or King of kings. In the course of a reimi which ex- 
tended to fourteen years, he greatly enlarged his dominions, 
and opposed with various success the arms of the Roman 
Emperor Alexander. Nor was he less eminent as a legis- 
lator. The well-consoHdated empire which, formed out of 
the scattered fragments of the Parthian monarchy, he trans- 
mitted to his son, affords the strongest testimony of his 
abilities. 

Perhaps the most characteristic feature in his government 
was hisi zeal to restore the ancient religion, neglected or 
degraded by the Parthian monafchs, — a zeal doubtless as 
much the ' offspring of policy as oif piety ; and the great 
assembly* of mobuds and priests which he summoned from 
all quarters to superintend the reform, is still contemplated 
as a most important era in the history of Zoroaster. The 
testamentary advice which he addressed to his son, as 
recorded by Ferdusi, exhibits his views of religion, and of 
the duties of a sovereign, in a very favourable point of view. 

Shapoor, th6 first Sapores of the Western historians, re- 
ceived the sceptre from his father under the happiest auspices 
(A. D. 242), and imboldened by success carried his arms into 
the Roman provinces of Asia. The young iilmperoi-Gor- 
dian had made preparations to punish the insult, when his 
purpose was arrested by assassination ; and Valerian, in at- 
tempting to reheve Edessa, then' besieged by the son of Ar- 
deshir, was taken prisoner. The Persian monarch's treat- 
ment of his captive has been variously reported ; but when 
we are told that he daily poured indignities upon him, using 
his neck as a footstool to mount his horse, and after a long 
confinement caused him to be flayed alive, we must remem- 
that the tale is derived from those who felt the national glory 
tarnished by his victories. Condemned by the European 

* They amounted to 40,000.- Of tbls Qnmanageable moltltndev^ 400> 
wen chosen— firom them forty; and out of these seven were invested 
with supreme aothority. But the task of declaring the trath was in the 
end intrusteid to one young saint named Erdavirasph, who, hefaig thrown 
into a trancebymeana of a certain odorifbrous wine, ennmeratMl, on his 
awaking seven days and nights alterward^ what became the orthodox 
tenets of religion ever after. 
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annalists na an insolent and cruel tyrant, he is celebrated by' 
those of the East as a model of wisdom, moderation, andjnis-' 
tice. Odenathus, prince of Palmyra, and after him the Em- 
peror Aurelian, avenged at length the Roman honour ; hut 
Shapoor, after building yarious cities, and conquering many 
provinces, bequeathed his dominions in peace to his son Hor- 
misdas or Hoormuz, A. D. 273. 

The reign of Baharam L, the Varanes of Greek writers, 
is remarkable for the execution of Mani, founder of the sect 
of the Manichaeans, who attempted to amalgamate the doc* 
trines of Zoroaster, the metempsychosis of the Hindoos, and 
the tenets of Christianity, into one religious code. Driven 
from Persia in the reign of Shapoor, he ventured back in 
that of Baharam, who, under pretext of hearkening to his 
instructions, seized the impostor, and, putting him to deaths 
sent his skin stuffed with straw to be hung up at the gate of 
the city. 

The next event of consequence is the defeat of the Em- 
peror Galerius by Narsi, the seventh monarch of the house 
of Sassan, on the same field which had been fatal to Cras- 
6U8, and after he had twice routed the Persian monarch neai 
Antioch. But the Roman prince redeemed his reputation in 
a second campaign, when tn6 family and and equipage of his 
opponent, which were taken in the flight, attested the great- 
ness of his victory. 

Shapoor Zoolactaf, the second Sapores of Greek authors, 
— so called from the cruel punishment he inflicted on cer- 
tain predatory bands, — ^was a prince of high talents. During 
a reign of seventy years he maintained the empire in pros- 
perity ; and although his career was checked by the genius 
or the fame of Constantine, yet the troops of Constantius 
often retreated before the Persian banners. Even the fruits 
of the hard-fought field of Zingara (A. D. 350) wejre wrested 
from the improvident legions of Rome by the watchful pru- 
dence and rapid decision of Shapoor, who recovered his ad- 
vantage in a nocturnal attack. The celebrated Julian fled* 
before the enemy's archers when led by this prioce (A. D. 
363} ; and his successor Jovian was content to accede to a 
peace, purchased with the loss of all the provinces east of 

* He was accidentally kille4 by an arrow in repulsing an attack of tlw 
Persians, baving fboUsnly allowed himself to be persuade to bom Uf 
llest and to advance into the country of the enemy. 
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liie Tigrisi iwliich had been ceded by the predecessor ^ 
Zoolactaff. 

The virtues and talents of Baharam Groor (Varanes Y.\ 
tts gallantry, his munificence, and his mild yet firm govern- 
ment, are favourite themes with the native mstorians. Ilie 
patriarchal simplicity of his sway resembled that of an Arab 
chief rather than the rule of an absolute monarch. Fond 
to excess of the sports of the field, he was one day in full 
career after a gour-khur, or wild-ass, the animal which it was 
his passion to puitsue, and from which, he derived his name. 
The scene of the chase was the plain of Oujan, from time 
immemorial a royal hunting-ground, and termed by the Per- 
sians the Valley of Heroes ; it abounds with deep morasses 
into one of which the king plunged on horseback and lost 
biislife. 

Khoosroo Nooshirwan, & prince whose name is repeated 
with enthusiasm and reverence by all historians, and which 
is still in the mouth of every Persian as the synonyme of . 
wisdom, justice, and munificence, came to the throne A. D. 
ft$l. So eminent a personage could scarcely be permitted 
to have a common origin. His birth is attributed to an 
amour of Kobad, thb nineteenth prince of this dynasty, with 
a beauti^l female at Nishapour,.when, flying from his bro- 
ther Ferose, he halted for a ni^ht in that city. Four years 
afterward, as he returned by uie same route at th^ head of 
an army, his fair mistress presented him with a beautifid 
boy, the fruit of their intimacy. While gazing at him with 
delight, tidings arrived that Ferose Was dead, and > that the 
throne of Persia waited his acceptance. This felicitous 
coincidence decided the child's fate : viewing it as a mark 
of the favour of- Providence, he treated the young Nooshirwan 
from that day with distinction, and subsequently made him 
hiq heir. 

This prince found the empire groaning under a variety of 
abuses. Of l^se, not' the least grievous was the prevalence 
of a sect which had sprung up in the reign of his fatherland 
inculcated a community of females and of property, a doc- 
trine which gained abundance of proselytes among the dis- 
solute and uie needy. Mazdac, the founder of this new 
faith, had made so complete a convert of the weak Kobad, 
XM9 but for the indignant remonstrances of his fimmiita 

J 
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mm, he would have relinquished his queen to the impostor ■# 
a pledge of his sincerity. The profligate courtiers, uke their 
monarchy embraced this liberal code of morality ; and the 
votaries of Masdac seized the wivesy daughters, and gooda 
of others at their pleasure. As complaints were Tain, a 
series of disturbances was the consequence ; but no change 
was effected until the accession of Nooshirwan. Even ne 
temporized at first ; but no sooner was he secure of power 
than he seized the new prophet, and terminated the baneful 
delusion by destroying him and a multitude of his followers 
at the same moment. 

Nooshirwan built or repaired a numbei: of caravansaries, 
bazaars, bridges, and other pubUc edifices ; founded col- 
leges and schools, encouraged learning, and introduced at 
his court the philosophers of Greece. In his administration 
he was aided by ms minister Abuzoorgamihr, frequently 
called Buzoorcheemihr, — a person remarkable throughout the 
East as a statesman and sage, and who had raised himself 
from the humblest condition. Under his superintendence the 
empire was divided into four governments, with regulations 
for checking every abuse on the part of the officers in 
trust; while all were controlled by the vigUance of the 
sovereign. 

In his intercourse with the Romans he maintained a tone 
of sin£idar superiority. Of this the ignominious peace pur- 
chased by the Emperor Justinian, 3ie tribute of 30,000 
pieces of gold, and the general spirit of his negotiations 
with the court of Constantinople, afford sufficient proof. The 
reduction of all Syria, the capture of Antioch, and the ex- 
tension of the Persian territories from the banks of the 
Phasis to the shores of the Mediterranean, from, the Red 
Sea to the J&xartes and to the Indus, bear equal evidence to 
the vigour of his military genius. But his career in the 
West was checked by the talents of Belisarius ; and had thp 
Roman general been able to follow up his successes the 
struggle might have terminated less favourably to Nooshir- 
wan. Undaunted by occasional reverses, and unbroken by 
natural infirmity, the veteran warrior, at the age of eighty 
years, led his armies against the legions of Justin and Tibe- 
rias, and reaped, as the reward of his valour and perse- 
verance, the conquest of Dara and the plunder of Syruu 

The glory of the Sassanides had attamed its height, if it 
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'€id not terminate with Nooshirwan, who died A. D. 579. 
Hoormuz III., his son, a weak and wicked prince, in hb 
short and disastrous reign excited a general disaffection, 
which was only repressed by the talents of Baharam Chou- 
been. A wanton afiront instigated that general to put to 
death his unworthy sovereign, and to aspire to the supreme 
authority ; but he was unable to resist the power of the 
Roman Emperor Maurice, who raised to the throne Khoos- 
roo Purveez, son of the murdered monarch, acting the part 
of a real father to the son of his adoption.* 

The engagements contracted by the humble fugitive were 
scrupulously fulfilled by the prosperous monarch; but no 
sooner had the assassination of Maurice reached the ears of 
Khoosroo, and the restraint of gratitude been removed, than. 
On pretence of avenging his benefactor, he declared war 
against the conspi^tors. Accompanied by a real or pre- 
tended son of the emperor, he invaded the Roman dominions 
with a large army. Dara, Mardin, Edessa, Amida were 
pillaged and destroyed; Syria was laid waste; Jerusalem 
taken, and the magnificent churches of St. Helena amd Con- 
stantino destroyed by the flames. " The devout offering 
of three hundred years," observes Gibbon, " were rifled m 
one sacrilegious day. The Patriarch Zechariah and the 
true cross were transported intp Persia ; and the massacre 
of 90,000 Christians is imputed to the Jews and Arabs, who 
swelled the disorder of the Persian monarch. . . . Egypt 
itself, the only province which had been exempt since the 
time of Dioclesian iirom foreign and domestic wars, was 
again subdued by the successors of Cyrus. Pelusium, the 
key of that impervious country, was surprised by the cavsdry 
of the Persians : they passed with impunity the innumer- 
able channels of the Delta, and explored the long valley of 
the Nile from the Pyramids of Memphis to the confines of 
Ethiopia. Alexandria might have been relieved by a naval 
force ; but the archbishop and prefect embarked for Cyprus, 
and Khoosroo entered the second city of the empire, which 
still preserved a wealthy remnant of industry and commerce. 
His western trophy was erected, not on the walls of Car- 
thage, but in the neighbourhood of Tripoli. The Greek 

. * Kboonoo paid iBifanrice the compliment of making him his father by 
adoption,-— and some have erroneously asserted that he received in mar> 
^fs a natural daughter of the Roman emperor. 
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fs^nies of C3nrene were finally extirpated ; and tiie con- 
queror, following the footsteps of Alexander, returned in 
triumph through the sands of the Libyan Desert. In the 
same campai^ another army advanced from the Euphrates 
to the Thracian Bosphorus. Chalcedon surrendered after a 
long siege, and a Persian camp was maintained above ten 
years in the presence of Constantinople. The seacoast of 
Fontus, the city of Ancyra, and the isle of Rhodes, are 
enumerated among the conquests of the Great King ; and 
if Khoosroo had possessed any maritime power, his bound- 
less ambition would have spread slavery and desolation over 
the provinces of Europe." 

Such is the proud list of the victories of Khoosroo ; but 
the day of reverse was approaching While his generals 
were carrying confusion into the heart of the Roman empire, 
the monarch himself, instead of watching over the safety of 
his extensive dominions, and studying to promote the happi- 
ness of his people, was revelling m the most extensive 
luxury. Every season had its palace fitted up with appro- 
priate splendour ; and his countless treasures, his thrones of 
rich ana exquisite materials, one of which, — ^the Tucht-dis, 
—was contrived to represent the twelve zodiacal siffns and 
the twelve hours of the day, — his 12,000 women ea£ of Uie 
rarest beauty, — his 50,000 noble horses, — ^his 1200 elephants, 
—-his Arabian courser Shub-deez, fleeter than the wind,— 
his enchanting musician Barbud, — and, above all, the in- 
comparable Sliireen, his fascinating mistress, . are subjects 
which have e^austed the imaginations of poets and msto- 
rians among his countrymen. For thirty years his reign had 
been marked by an almost unparalleled course of pro^erity, 
in a great measure to be ascribed to the distracted condition 
of the Roman empire under the rule of the despicable Phocas, 
and during the first feeble years of Heraclius. But though 
effeminate and luxurious in the palace, the latter was brave 
and skilful in the field ; arid, roused to a sense of his danger, 
he awakened Khoosroo from his dream of pleasure by sud- 
denly invading Persia. The end of siz years beheld the 
Eastern monarch stripped of his conquests, and Persia over- 
run by enemies ; his palaces destroyed, his treasures plun- 
dered, his armies dispersed, and the slaves of his pleasures 
scattered, — all without one manly effort to retrieve his for- 
tunes. 
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Alone, or only attended by a few of his women, he se* 
ttetly abandoned the city of Dostajird and the troops which 
still guarded it, leaving everything to the victorious Kotnans. 
Yet even in this fallen state he haughtily rejected the gene- 
rous overtures of his conqueror, and spumed his exhortations 
to spare farther bloodshed, by agreeing to reasonable terms 
of accommodation. At length his own subjects, worn out 
with miseries, and disgusted with the obstinate selfishness of 
their sovereign, conspired with Siroes (or Sheroueh), his 
eldest son, aim seized his person. His cluldren were slaugh- 
tered before his eyes by the command of their inhuman 
brother, and the father, imprisoned in a dungeon, was put to 
death by the same authority. It was long, we are informed 
by the Zeenut al Tuareekk, ere any one could be found to 
execute the latter order ; but at length Hoormuz, son of 
Murdou Shah, who had been slain by Khoosroo, offered his 
services. The aged monarch knew his hour was come, and 
as he bent his neck to the scimitar, exclaimed,—^** It is just 
and proper that the son should slay the murderer of his 
father !" The assassin repaired forthwith to the prince and 
related what had occurred. **Ay," replied Sheroueh, 
drawing his own weapon, "it is indeed just and proper for & 
son to slay his father^s murderer ;" and with these words he 
kiUed the unfortunate Hoormuz on the spot. 

The ephemeral rulers who intervened between the death 
of Khoosroo and the elevation to the throne of Yezdijird III. 
(the Isdigertes III. of Western authors) scarcely merit no^ 
tice. The character of this prince was feeble, his descent 
uncertain, and he remained, like his inunediate predecessors, 
a pageant in the hands of ambitious nobles. His reign, 
which commenced A. D. 632, was distinguished by events 
infinitely more important than the fall of a tyrant or the 
change of a dynasty ; for the same torrent that swept 
the race of Sassan from a throne which they had occupied 
more than 430 years, abolished the ancient religion of Zoro- 
aster, and established a law which has effected one of the 
most striking moral changes on mankind that the vorld has 
ever witnessed. 

In the year of the Christian era 569, and during the reign 
of the great Nooshirwan, was bom Mohammed, the future 
lawgiver and prophet of Arabia ; and forty years thereafter, 
in tSexeigD m that monarch's grandson, he commenced the 

13 
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promulgation of those doctrines Which were destined in so 
short a time to regulate the policy, the morals, and the 
religion of Asia. In twenty years after his death ^e whole 
of Arabia, Egypt, Syria, and Persia had been forced to 
rooeiTB the Koran> — ^Africa had been invaded, — jand the 
Roman eaeles had fled before the crescent of the Saraciens. 

While me arms of Persia were everywhere triumphant, 
wid while their monarch was revelling in the excess of en-- 
^yment and the pride of insolent security, the first mutter- 
iiigs of that storm were heard which was to overthrow the 
fabric of the Sassanian power. On the banks of the Karasu 
the emperor received from the " Camel-driver of Mecca" a 
letter requiring him to abjure the errors of that faith in which 
his fathers had lived, and to embrace the religion of the one 
true God, whose prophet he declared himself to be. Indig* 
fiant at a demand so insulting from one whose name he h£l 
ttever heard, the monarch tore the letter and threw it into 
the passing stream. The zealous Mohammedan* who re- 
oofds the circumstance attributes to this sacrilegious act all 
Ihe miseries that imbittered the latter years of Khoosroo^ 
and asserts that the waters of the river, which till then had 
«upplied the means of irrigation to a large extent of countryi 
shrunk in horror into their present deep channel, where, he 
observes, they have ever since remained useless and ac- 
cursed. 

In their first attacks the Arabs were repulsed, and in one 
memorable action they lost their imprudent though zeajous 
leader Abu Obeid. But the disasters which attended the 
passage of the Euphrates were repaired on the plains of 
Cadesia (or Kudsean) ; and the £[lories of Persia sank for 
ever when the celebrated standard of the Durufsh e Kawa- 
aee fell into the hands of the Moslems, and their scimitars 
scattered the followers of Zoroaster as the sand of the desert 
IS driven by the whirlwind. The plunder was increased 
almost " beyond the estimate of fancy or of numbers" by the 
sack of Madayn ; '.' and the naked robbers of the desert,'* 
says Gibbon, " were suddenly enriched beyond the measure 
of their hope of knowledge." 

The carnage of Nahavund terminated the struggle. Hie 
loss«f more thaa 100,000 men left Yezdijird ao part bat to 

* Tli6«utihor of Um ZesBUt al Taareskk. 
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fly. After enduring some years the life of a miserable 
fugitive, and forced to fly from Meru, his last refuge, by the 
treachery of its governor, the unfortunate monardi reached 
a mill about eight miles distant from the city, where the 
ownor, tempted by th^ richness of his robes and aimoux, 
put him to death while he slept ; and the headless tru&k of 
the last of the Sassanides was thrown by the murderer into 
^e water-course of his mill. An emotion of reviving lovslty 
in the people of Meru produced an inquiry after the unfortu- 
nate sufferer *, the body was discovered, embalmed, and sent 
to Istakhar t6 the sepulchre of his ancestors, and the miUer 
fell a victim to the popular indignation. Thus ended the 
dynasty of the Sassanides, and with it, as a national feith, 
the religion oi the Magi. Before proceeding with our sub- 
ject, it may be interesting shortly to examine the character 
«nd tenets of the worship thus destroyed, — a worship which, 
in some shape or other, was probably coeval with the 
4epeopIing of the world alter the Flood, and which, datinff 
from the era of its most celebrated promulgator, had existed 
m Persia more than twelve hundred years. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Ancient Religion of Pcrtia, 

53rpat Antiquity of the ancient Religion of "Persia— Sabin Origin— Gene- 
ral Poctnnes of the ZendaYesta--Other Sacred Books— Dabistan and 
Deasateer—Doobtsof their Aathenticity— Zoroa«ter-<]|>liitoin regsM* 
iof him— Hlasloli^Doctritiefl of the Zendsreata— Flrat freat Priaei* 
^e— Princides of Licht and Darluiess— FormatioD of the UaiTerao— 
Farohers— Good and Evil Angela— First Man— Straggles tMtweeo the 
CkMd and Evil Prineiptes-flesiirrection and Judgment of Mankin<t- 
Doettines and Pmotiee of die modem Ghebres or Paneas. 

No religion ezc^t dMtt of lihe Jews has emerienced «# 
little change in docftri&e>or in ritual as that of the aneient 
Peraiani. OxsginatiBg in an age when history is lost ik 
IftUe, and prapagatedl^ a snocession of lawgivers, of whoM 
little except me names remain, we find it as the faith pror 
:ifes«ed bjf «ieiig Miiekefi^nltiaat djfnastie^-aad ma i nte i w^g 
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itself through disaster and misfortune, tiU in oar ^ys h 
faintly appears in the persecuted sect of the Ghebres in Per- 
sia, or among the more fortunate and industrious Parsees (tf 
India. 

The worship of the host of heaven w^ the earhest deri- 
tition from pure religion ; the first step towards adopting a 
"risible object of adoration instead of the unseen and inscrut- 
able Being, of whose existence there is a witness in eveiy 
heart ; and such doubtless was the Sabian ritnal, the earliest 
reli^on of the Magi. The substitution of fire, — the essence 
of hght, in a form which might be constantly present, — ^for 
the celestial bodies, is another and not an unnatural grada^ 
tion in the progress of idolatry. 

The worship of fife is, by tne Persian writers, particularly 
Ferdusi, attributed to Hoshung, the third monarch of the 
Paishdadian or fabulous kings. At all events its antiquity 
is not disputed ; but at whatever period it superseded the 
Sabian or Chaldean faith, vestiges of the latter miiy be 
traced throughout every subsequent change, in that fond- 
ness for the delusive science of astrology which,' at the 
present moment, influences the people of the East as much 
as in the days of Nebuchadnezzar and Darius. 

We shall not* fatigue our readers with a lengthened dis- 
quisition on the rites of the Magi. It is enough to state, 
tiiat their principal doctrines were a belief in one God, 
all-powerful, all-good, beneficent, merciful, and just, whose 
vicegerents were the planets ; a fraternal affection for the 
whole human race, and a compassionate tenderness to the 
brute creation. Our business is rather to explain the ancient 
faith of Persia as it was restored or reformed by Zoroa^ter^; 
but, before entering on this subject, it may be proper to give 
some account of that lawgiver, and of the sacred books which 
are held to be the depositories of his religious code. 

Of the few works connected with this subject that have 
reached our time, the Zendavesta, translated by M. du Per- 
ron, possesses the highest claim to authenticity, and compre* 
hends in fact all which can be properly ascribed to that law- 

?>er himself. This production, which according to the 
arsees was dictated by inspiration, consisted, as their tra- 
dition asserts, of twenty-one nosks or books, of whieb only 
<Mie, the Yendidad (said to be the twentieth), is preserved 
Mtve, while of the others only a few ffagmepts ejmt It !• 
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diat, although often alluded to by the ancients, the 
writings of Zoroaster have never been particularly specified ^ 
nor does the name of the Zendavesta occur until about fifteen 
hundred years after it is supposed to have been published, 
when it is mentioned in the geographical treatise of Masoudi. 
The work itself was careful^ concealed by the Parsees and 
Ghebres until M. du Perron drew it irom its obscurity and 
presented it to the European world. 

The Zendavesta is composed in a language of which there 
is no other specimen ; the Zend differing m many respects 
from all other dialects ever used in Persia.* Although writ- 
ten in characters not unlike the Pehlevi, its structure closely 
TesemUes that of the Sanscrit, f It has forty-eight letters, 
corresponding in their powers with those of Indian extrac- 
tion, including twelve vowels ; while the Pehlevi has onl^ 
nineteen characters and no vowels. A very great number 
of the words are pure Sanscrit ; and altogether it appears to 
be a dialect (perhaps the Suraseni) of that radical language. 

This circumstance seems to indicate that the author of we 
ATeetacoiiipiled his work under the influence of certain Hin- 
doo prepossessions. Indeed the numerous traces of Indian 
•Uperstition confirm the belief that Zoroaster borrowed a 
great part of his ideas from that country ; while there are, 
mt the same time, grounds to believe that he adopted several 
doctrines from the Pentateuch. The Parsees attribute manv 
wtonderful influences to the Zendavesta, and pretend that it 
contains the principles of all arts and sciences, although they 
are concealed under symbols and mysteries. The Yendidad, 
however, as has been already m^itioned, is theronly one of 
the books that is known and recessed as authentic, and it 
consists of a series of interrogatories proposed to Ormuxd br 
Zoroaster, with the corresponding rephes. The whole is 
devoid of any pretension to Uterary merit, — a deficiency which ,, 
vouches in some degree for the fact of its being the work of ' 
•n early age. The circumstance that it is often referred to 
with high respect in the other books of the Zendavesta, while 
it proves that they are of a later date, aflfords also an addi- 
tioiial testimony in favour of the antiquity of the former. 

The Zendavesta, generally speaking, consists of a series 

* See Erakioe^ Letter to Sir John Malcolm in tbe Bombay Llteraiy 
Transaetioiis. 
flUd. 
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of litorgic seirices for varioas occasions, rather than of fln^ 
ter which would lead us to regard it as an original work on 
religion ; and, as the Abb^ Foucher well remarks, ** bear* 
exactly the same reference to the books of Zoroaster that 
our niissals and breviaries do to the Bible." The Ahhi and 
Mr. Erskine agree in referring even the most ancient poitioD 
of it to a pericra long posterior to the genuine works of Zoro- 
aster, but still are inclined to place that period as far back an 
the restoration of the Persian religion in the reign of Ardeshii 
Babegan. 

In i^ehlevi there are extant translaticxis of four of the 
"books of Zoroaster, — the Vendidad, the Yespered, the Yesht, 
and Khundavesta. There are, besides, three more books in 
the same language, — the Yiraf Nameh, a description of the 
Parsee paradise and hell, ascribed to the reign of Ardeshk 
Babegan; the Boundehesh, an account of the creation ac- 
cording to the ideas of the same sect ; and a tale of Ak-hez 
Jadoo, with the Destoor Gu^ Perian, a still later produo> 
tion. 

Within these few years have been publi^ed two other 
books on the same subject, — the Dabistan and the Dessateer. 
Tlie former professes to be a compilation as well from Peb> 
leri manuscripts as from verbal communications made by pro- 
fessors of the religion of Zoroaster, an(iK executed about one 
hundred and fifbr years ago by Sheik Mohammed Moshem 
Fani, a native of"^ Cashmere. It contains a history of twelve 
different superstitions, commencing with that of Hoshung, 
who introduced the worship of fire. Sir John Malcolm de- 
rives all that is known of the Faishdadian dynasties, aswdl 
as those supposed to precede them, from this source. But 
he admits that the autnor betrays a suspiciously strong dispo- 
sition to connect the ancient history of the Persians with that 
of the Hindoos ; adding, that such doubts are increased by 
the character of the sheik, who, though professing Moham- 
medanism, was in truth a Sooffee, and an avowed believer in 
the doctrines of the Bramins. 

Mr. Erskine does more than ptirticipate in these doubts. 
In an excellent essay,* containing a critical examination into 
ihe claims of the Dabistan and Dessateer to audienticity, he 
•ets the subject at rest, as we conceive, by proving that tho 

* Bombay Literary Transactions, vols. i. and U. 
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work of Moshein Fani, so far as it refers to the religion of 
fire, is only a transcript of the doctrines of the Dessateer, 
stroBgfy tmged with a cast of ascetic SoofTeeism. It is 
probi^lythe composition of one or more individuals of an 
Indian sect called Sipasees, who owed their origin, in the 
sixteenth centuiy, to Azer Kerwan, and professed an ex- 
tremely wild and superstitious doctrine, tt would exceed our 
limits to detail the arguments of Mr. Erskine, and we there* 
fore take leave to refer our readers to die original conmumi* 
cation. 

The I>es/sateer, the work to which the Dmbistan so fre- 
quently alludes, is written in an unknown language,* and is 
c^pkid to be a con^ilation of treatises on the religion of Maha- 
bad by fifteen successive prophets, the last of whom, Sassan, 
who flourished in the reigif of Khoosroo Purvees, translated 
tke original' text into Persian. 'This volume was discovered, 
we are infckrmed, by Mollah Ferose, a learned Parsee priest 
residing in Bonjibay, while inspecting some old manuscripts 
at Ispwan.- '.The work, which is qalled sacred, is filled with 
rhapsodies* in praise of the Creator^ the sun, moon, and plan- 
ets. It has been lately translated into English ;t but the 
question of its authenticity has been so satisractorUy decided 
by the acute and judicious reasoning of Mr. Erskine, that it 
would be a waste of time to discuss it further. Our sotice 
of the history and religion of Zoroaster will therefore rest 
exchisiyely bn the authorities already mentioned. 

The doctrines, both theological and philospphieal, of this 
distinguished sage were ftoritiarly known to the ancients ; 
f»r, though -not particulariy, described, his works are fre- 
quently referred to. ■ But a considerable diversity of opinion 
has prevailed regarding 4lie era in which* he flourished. 
Some, believing that there were more than one individual o€ 
this nttne, maintain that the appellation was assumed by a 
succession of lawgivers. But that it was borne by at fefuat 
two persons of celebrity is asserted by several of the learned ; 
ftnd the Abbi6 Foucher,t <m the authority of Pliny, supports 

* To this an imeriincary Persian Cranslstion is sniiexed in tiie pub- 
Hsfaed work. Varioas oonjeMmres have beem formed regarding this 
langvage ; bat the clear proof of spufioasDess wtieh attaches is ths 
work itself sets tbem at resCj 
t Mr. Erskine rendered this service to the lovers of Oriestal inqviffiT' 
i liteiolrs ds I'Aeaddmie des f nscripttens, «ok. xxvii., zxix., xxsi# 
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Utts idea u the only one which can explain the confiictiiig ftett 
that have been related regardmg him. The learned Fraoeh- 
man supposes the first Zoroaster to have been a natiTO of 
Rhe or Khegis in Media ; that he established his religion iq 
Bactiiana, imder Cyaxares I., — built a great fire-temple m 
Balkh, called Axer Ghishtasp, — and was put to death with 
all his inferior priests during an incursion of the Scythians, 
about the year B. C. 630. The second Zoroaster, according 
to the AbM, appeared in the reign of Darius. He concervee 
him to have been a disciple of Daniel, or of some other Jew* 
ish prophet, and that he ma^ have been one of the twenty- 
four apostates seen in a vision by Ezekiel, as adoring the 
rising sun *, moreover, that, being a person of powerful mind, 
he insinuated himself into the favour of Cyrus, and was made 
Archimagus ; in which capacity he restored and confirmed 
the ancient religion of the country, and became the author of 
several books called Ibrahim Zerdusht. 

Anquetil du Perron, on the other hand, maintains that 
there never was more than one Zoroaster or Zerdusht, who 
was a native of Urumeah ; and that he flourished in the sixdi 
century before Christ, and in the reign of Darius Hystaspes.t 
He supposes him to have been bom about the year B. C. 689» 
and to have been engaged in '* consulting Ormuzd,'* that is, 
maturing his religious code, between the thirtieth and fortieth 
year of his age. After this he lived thirty-seven years, 
when he was put to death by the Scythians, as is related by 
the Persian historians, in the year 612 before 'the Christian 
era. In this calculation M. du Perron is supported by the 
learned Hyde and Dean Prideaux, who derive their opinion 
from the Greek and Latin authors ; although some of these 
conceive the transactions rather to have occurred in the reiffn 
of the son of Hystaspes. According to the learned French- 
man, Zoroaster retired to compile his Zendavesta in the £!•» 
barzf Mountains, whence he earned it to Darius at Balkh ; 

* Aead^mie des Inscriptions, vol. xxxvii. See also vol. xxxi., and Us 
LiflB of Zortnater prefixed to the Zendavesta, where he enters into sn 
aeooant of the lawgivei's flimUy, and details ths sets of his life with a 
ninatoiiess somewhat liable to saspicion, when we oonsider thai Ihs 
events of the age it refers to are little better than a blank in hisCOfy. 
We therefbre make no extracts, contenting oartelves with indicatiiir Ihs 
soaroes of ftirther infonnation. 

t There Is a peak of the Caucasus named Blbocz, butt as.ws hvf 
sssn, the name applies to many Persian moantaina 
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. and the monarch caused the work to be transcribed on twelve 
thousand well-prepared cow-hides, and transported them td 
fotakhar, as th6 only fit receptacle^ of so valuable a deposite. 
The story of his Jewish origin he treats as a slander of the 
Mohammedans. 

He farther c6nceives, th^at the first Zoroaster alluded to by 
Pliny, and by him as well as by other Greek and Latin 
authors referred to a yery remote age, was no other than the 
Hoomo of t^e Zend, — ^the Horn of the Parsees, — ^a person- 
. age who: makes no small figure in the sacred books of the 
iiatter, and who first proposed his tenets as a'national creed 
to the Paishdadian king Jumsheed. The second Zoroaster, 
placed by the Oriental, Christian, and liiohammedan histo- 
jians, under the reign of Cambyses, he fixes, as we have said, 
by a^ -Variety of evidence, to the year B. O. 559. 

The religion of ancient Persia is considered by M. dn 
Perron as divisible into two periods. The first conmiences 
in the time of' Jumsheed, when Horn, the tutelar genius of 
the law, who. lived in the time of -that monarch's fa^er, pre* 
•iented it to the young king; but the prince was so much 
lilarmed by the strict observances and ceremonies required, 
Aat he remonstr-ated* ^th Ormiizd, and would only agree 
to adopt its moral principles in the government of his realm 
on condition that dujang his reign misery and death should 
disappear from the world, l^is singular compromise was 
agreed to ; and the law continued on this imperfect footing 
until the' appearance 'of the true Zoroaster, — ^ome adhering 
to the worship of fire as a symbol of -the Beity, others aban- 
doning themselves to an- adoration of the stars, pf idols, or of 
deeves. ^ , - 

To revive the original purity of the law, to^fect its,doc- 
trines^'and enforce its observances, were the.objects for which 
this safe, according to his ovm declaration, was specially sent. 
}fe coUected and. arranged the dogmas which constituted the 
fondanfiental part of the creed, adding such precepts as he 
Obtaineci from Ormuzd, and adapting to the mo^al injunctions 
a ritual fully as severe as that of any religious code upon re*- 
cord. What the nftture of this -theological system was we 
can Only judge from the scanty documents that have escaped 

* In tbe same way Mohammed remomtrated with the angel GabridI 
concerning the ej^oeeeive frequency or prayers at first enjoined on th» 
Peathftil. At his instance they were reduced to Ave daUy periods. 

K 
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the wute of time and the wreck of destnictiTe reYolution»; 
and how fai eren these are authentic is a qnestion which, 
as we have seen, has greatly divided the learned. 

The AvBsta of Zoroaster, according to M. du Perron, sets 
out by declaring the existence of a great first principle Which 
it calis Zerwan, an eaqpression which is ufiderstood to denote 
Time, — ^Time "without beginning and without end. ^ This in- 
comprehensible being is author of the two great active pow- 
V ers of the universe, — Ormuzd^ the principle of all good, and 
y Ahriman, the principle of all evil ; and the question, why 
light and darkness, good and evil, werp mingled together by 
a beneficent and omnipotent Creator, has beeti .as much co1>> 
troverted among the Magian, priesthood as by modem meta>> 
physicians. . ^ 

Another subject of dispute v^as the manner in which the 
creative energy was exerted. Was the universe formed' by 
means of emanations from the Divinity himself, or by mod»> 
fieations of pre-existent matter 1 M. du Perron , conceives 
Zoroaster to have denied the latter conjecture ; (ot the 
Avesta declares that Ormuzd arose from the pure elements 
of fire and water,, and that these beings were of all thinos first 
produced by the £tema),-^-the , firjB self-shining) bnlliant, 
dazzlinff ; the water purej unutterably soft, beneficent, and 
of a golden hue. The firat of these appears to have been 
regarded as a mysterious cause of union between the Eternal 
and Ormuzd ; representing the omnipotent agency of' the 
former, and f^misning the active principle of the latter. The 
word Ormuzd — ^Ehor Mezdao ! signifies great king ; and his 
epithets are "lu^oinous," "brilliant." . He is perfectly. pure, 
intelligent, just, powerfiil, active, and beneficent, — in a word, 
tiie precise image of the Etemd; the centre, and author of 
the perfections of all nature ; the first creative agent pro- 
duced by the Self-Existent. 

Ahriman is directl}^ the opposite oif this. His name and 
epithets import essential wickedness ^ ^ a being occupied in 
perverting and corrupting every thing good. He is said to 
be " enveloped in crime," — " the source of misery and evil." 
In the Zendavesta, Ormuzd gives the following metaphor- 
ical picture of his rival : — He is alone, wicked, inipure, 
accursed. He has long knees, a long tongue, and is void 
of ^ood." He is csIImI a king, however^ and stated to be 
'* without end." He is, in short, the coexistent and ahnost 
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coequal opponent of Otnrazd,— -indepeiident of him, and alone 
capable of resisting him. The latter can neither destroy 
him nor prevent his constant efforts to annihilate or embar- 
rass the 1)eings produced by the power of good, and. to ban- 
ish justice and virtue from the earth. It is no easy matter 
to comprehend the explanations given of the nature of Ahri- 
man, nor the arguments used to relieve the Eternal from the 
charge of having, willed the creation of a being so malevo- 
lent.^ At one tmie he is described as being so essentially 
wicked, that were it possible to deprive him of life his com- 
ponent parts would unite themselves to their original ele- 
ments, — earth to earth, water to water,' air to aur, and so on ; 
in consequence of which all would bo infected wiUiout pro- 
ducing any '^vantage. But in, another place he b repre- 
eenteo ais a power originally good, but who, like Lucifer, fell 
from 'that high estate through rebellion and disobedience. 
M. du Perron concludes,' that 2<oroa8ter meant to assign 
priority of existence to Ahriman ; that, full of his own per- 
fections, and blinded as to the extent of his power, when he 
beheld in Ormuzd a l^ing'of equal might, jealousy rendered 
him furious, smd he rushed into evil, seeking the destruction 
of every thiiig- calculated to- exalt his rival's glory. The 
Ghrekt Kuler bf events, displeased at his arrogance, con- 
demned him to inhabit that portion of space unulumined bv 
lifl^i Ovmuzd, ad he sprung into existence, saw his mak- 
cious adversary, and made vain efforts to 'annihilate him. 
The Eternal bestow^ on him the pNOwer of calling into 
being a pttre' world ; while, as if the impulses of good and 
evil were- simultaneous, Ahriman immediately opposed to it 
a world of impurity. 

The instrument employed by the Almighty in giving an 
origin to these opposite principles, as well as in every tob- 
sequent creative ^t, was his Word. This sacred and mys- 1 
tenons cigent, which in thd Zendavesta is frequently men- 
^ tioned under the appellations Honoter and I am, is compared 
to those celestial birds which constantly keep watch over the 
welf^e of nature. Its attributes are meffabla light, perfect 
activity, unerring prescience. Its existence preceded the 
formation of all thin^, — it proceeds fxom the first eternal 
principle,. — ^it is'the gift of God: ■ Ordained to create and 
govern the universe, Ormuzd received the Word, which in 
Ei« mouth became ao inatrument of infinite power and firui|- 
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fuliieas. " I pronounce the Honover continually, and in all 
ita might," Ormuzd saye to Zoroaster in the Zendavesta, 
'* and abundance is multiplied^" The speculations of M. du 
Perron on the nature of this Word* which /cannot fail to 
bring to the reader's mind the / am of the Old and th^ Word 
of the New Testament, give support to the opimon that the 
author of the Zendavesta meant it to be understood as a 
being distinct from Zerwan or the Eternal, as w,ell as from 
Ormuzd. , . 

According to the system of cosmo^ny in the l^endavesta, 
the duration of the present uniTerse is fixed at twelve thou- 
sand years, which is.subdiyidedinto four terms ; and to each 
of these is appropriated a peculiar series of eventSv During 
the first period, Ormuzd/ alarmed by the appearance of Ahri-^ 
man '' at an immeasurable cUstance beneath . him, covert 
with filth and putridity," employed himself in creating the 
universe and the celestial inhabitants. ' Of. these beings, th« 
first were Ferohers, or the spiritual 'prototypes, — the unim- 
bodied angels,* — of jevery reasonable being destined . to ap- 

S»ar iq;>on earth. The Ferohers of the law, of Iran, and of 
oroaster, were the most precious in his eyes ; for the law, 
the expression of the divine word^ and Iran, which was to b^ 
its theatre, were held as ranking high in the scale of intelli* 
gent creatures, as Well as Zoroaster, its future promulgator. 
Ahriman, alarmed at these new instanceA of power, flew 
with malig^ intent towards' the light ; but a single enuncia- 
tion of the llonoyer sent him howling back . to darkness, 
where he immediately called into being a number of deeves' 
and evil spirits,! designed to oppose ,the works of Ormuzd. 
A proposal of peace, and an exhortation to resume the paths 
of virtue, were met by him with scorn andd^fiance ; and his 
rival, in self-'defence, produced six amshaspunds, or superior 
guardian angels, pure, beneficent,, eternal. — " Protect my 
loeks and herds, O man of .God !" said the holy Bahman, to 
whose charge was intrusted the animal creation, to Zo- 
roaster. " These I received from the Almighty ; these I 
commit to you ; let not the young |[>e slain, nor those that 
are still useful." , , * . 

* It will afterward be seen, that a great distinction was made between 
the Feroher and tbe complete soul, of which the Feroher formed bat oae 
eomponent part. 

t Tbe Vendidad makes their number amount to 09,MO. 
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** Servant of theMoit High !" exclaimed the dazzling Ar- 
cUbehesht^ the genius of fire and light,'" speak to the royal 
Oushtaap for me ; say that to diee I have confided all fires. 
Ordain the Mobuds, the Oustoors, and Herboods,* to pre- 
eerve them, and neither to extinguish' them in the water nor 
in the earth ; bid them erect in every city a temple of fire, 
and ■celebrate in honour of that element tne feasts ordained 
by law. The brilliancy of fire is from- God ; and what is 
more beautiful than that eleihent 1 It requires only wood 
and odours. Let the young and the old give these, and their 
prayers- shali.be heard. I transfer it to mee as I received it 
from God. Thosd who do not fulfil my words shedl go to 
the infernal regions.'^ 

Shahriwar, the spirit of the metal and the mine, spoke 
n^xt : — *< Oh thou pure man ! when thou art on the earUi 
tell all men my words; bid those who carry the lance, 
the sword,- the dagger, and the mace, clean them each 
ye^, ihat the sight of them may put to flight those that 
cherish bad deigns. Tell ^em never to place confidence 
in wicked men, nor in their enemies." 

Espendermad, the female ^ardian of the earth, exclaimed, 
— *' Thou shalt be as a blessrag unto mankind, preserve the 
earth from blood, unclei&mess, and from carcasses ; carry 
such where the soil is not cultivated, and where neither man 
nor water passeth.; fruits in abundance shall reward labour, 
and the best king is he who rendereth the earth most fertile. 
Say this- unto men from me.'*^ 

The angel Kourdad, who difliises the blessings of running 
streams, next said, **^1 confide to thee, O Zoroaster ! the 
water that flows; that which is stagnant; the water of 
rivers ; that which comes from afar and from the mountains ; 
the water from rain and from springs. Instruct men that it 
is water which gived strength to all living things. It makes 
ail verdant. Let it not be polluted with any thing dead or 
impure, that your victuals, boiled in pure water, may be 
healthy. Execute thus the ^ords of Gcod." 

Last spoke Amerdad, who watches over the growth of 
plants and trees, — "O Zoroaster i bid men not destrov nor 
pulL except in season, the plants, and fruits of the eartn, ^r 
these were meant as a blessing and a support to men mi 
to animals.'' 

* Diflbrent ordeni of pilarts. 
K2 
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Such were the six iizst angels of Onnuzd ; bat no sooner 
had they appeared, than six deeves aiose from Harkness at 
the voice of Ahriman, to counteract their influence. In 
contests three thousand years more> elapsed; towards the 
termination of which, Ormuzd called into being the heavens 
and their celestial systemji — ^the earth with its complicated 
productions; and fire was given as the representative of 
that divine and original element which animate all nature. 
Serooch, the guardian of the earth, and Behram, anned with 
a mighty club and arrowsi were formed to repel the attacks of 
Ahriman. Mythra, the mediator between Ormuxd and his 
creatures,* and Rash in Rast, the seoius of justice, with mul- 
titudes of spirits, were called forth to assist in repelling the 
powers of darkness, and angels were appointed to protect every 
oeing. The stars and planets, the months of the year, the 
days and even watches of the day, had each their attieii- 
4iant ^irit, — all nature teems with them, — all space is per^* 
vaded by them. . . 

In consequence of the services of these intermediate' in^ 
telligences, a period of peace and tranquillity ensued. The 
year was one uninterrupted 4ay, nor did' change of weather 
or of season perplex the world ; but it was a delusive calm ; 
and the cause that reawakened the maUffnant activity of 
Ahriman was the creaticm of man. The Feroher being de« 
lighted with the harmony which reigned on the earth, Or- 
muzd proposed that he should descend thither and assist in 
eradicating evil, promising that the souls of hdman beings 
should finally return to their divine mansions. The Feroher 
obeyed, and was imbodied under the form of the sacred 
boll, — Aboudad, the Maii Bull, the Excellent, the Pure, the 
Principle'of {dl Good. Ahriman in the depths of hell trem- 
bled at this intelligence. Stimulated by hu ddeves, and par- 

* It is not clear st what lime Mythra wu created, not what was the 
preciM nature of his fVutctlons. fiat M. da Perron, wbo baa examined 
the subject at large, concludes that bis office is to oppose continually the 
powers of evil ; for which he k provided with 1000 ears, and 10,000 
eyes, snd flits between heaven and earth snned with a massy clab. 
He is the source of light, provides the sun for the use of the earth, dlB> 
tributes the waters to their proper courses, preserves hannopy on earth, 
watches over the Iaw,deftiidsthe soul alter death Arom the touch of^m* 
pure spirits, and is a mediator between Ormuzd and bis erestures. Re 
is associated with, or rather superior to, tbs.amshaspand8. 
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tieulaily by the evil genius Dj^,. he muBtered his spirits, 
and, ascending in the lonn of a monstrous serpent, covered 
the earth with noxious animals. In the shape of a huge fly 
he polluted every thing, and insinuated the poison of evil 
into all nature. . By means of a buminff drought he parched 
the face of the whole earth, and caused, his deeves to strike 
the sacred bull with a fatal wound. But the benevolent de- 
sign of Ormuzd was not to be defeated. From the right 
limb of the dying beast issued Kayomurz the first man; 
^and from the rest of its members sprung a multitude of 
those vegetable productions destined to render the earth 
fruitful. Its s^ed, canied to .the moon, and purified by Or- 
• muzd, produced a bull and a cow, from whence all animals 
took their origin. , ' , ■ 

Kayomurz was of lofty aspect, pure, and of dazzling sub- 
stance. His body was coinposed of the four elements, — 
fire, air, crater, and earth. Ormuzd to this perishable 
frame added an immortal spirit, and the being was complete. 
The soul of man, instead of a simple essence, — a s]^k 
of that eternal light which animates all things,— consists, 
according to the philosophy of Zoroaster,, of five separate 
parts, each having. pecuUar offices, — 

J. Tbe Feroher, or principle of sensation. 

2. The Boo, or principle of intelligence. 

3. Tbe Roah, or Roaaa, tbe priDdpla of preetlesl JiidfBMOt,<— iintgiBfr> 
tioDf—volition. 

4. The Akho, or principle of conscience. 

5.' The Jan, oc principle of animal life. ^ 

When the four first of these, which cann(>t subsist in the 
body withcmt the last, abandon their earthly abode, th6 Jan 
mingles with the winds, and the Akho returns to heaven with 
ithe celestial Rouhs (or spirits); because, its office being con- 
tinually to urge man to do good and shun evil, it can have 
no part in the guilt of the soul, whatever that msy be. The 
Boe, the Rouan, and the Feroher, united together, are the only 
principles which bre acconntableibr the deeds of the man, and 
which are accordingly to he examined at the day of judgment. 
If gopd predominates, they go to heaven ; if evil^ they are 
despatched to hell. The body is regarded as a mere instru- 
ment in the power of the Rouan, and therefore not responsible 
for its acts. After death the Akho has a separate existence, 
as the Feroher had previous to birth. 
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Such is the soul of man according to the Zendavesta, and 
such was Kayomurz, created (as the word implies) to be im- 
mortal, and sprinkled by Ormuzd with the water of Kheij 
which rendered him' beautiful as a youth of fifteen years. 
But neither his comeliness nor the power of Ormuzdj could 
avert the malice of Ahrimafi, who, at the end of. thirty 
years, and after a severe conflict of ninety days and nights, 
succeeded in destroying him. ■ But the principle of regenerar 
tion being preserved, and confided to the tutelar genius of 
fire, was purified by the light of the sun, ahd after forty 
years produced A tree or plant representing two human bodies. 
These were Maschia and Maschiana, the parents of the 
human race. The names, according to M. du Perron, are 
derived from a word signifying death ; and, though they pro- 
ceeded from the. seed of Kayomurz, they were yet deemed 
children of the earth, which nourished the. tree, and of the 
heavens, which bedewed it.* 

But though created pure, and capable of perfect stnd per- 
manent felicity, Maschia and Maschiana were tempted to rebel 
and to worship Ahriman instead of their creator Ormuzd. , 
They thus became Darvund, and their souls Were doomed Ui 
remain in hell until the resurrection; The earth was overrun 
by Kharfesters (or evil spirits invested with bodies), who in- 
habited its caverns and receeses. A flood was sent which 
destroyed them ; but firom their foul remain^ arose noisome 
animals, reptiles, pmsons, and putridity. The unhappy pair 
plunged still more deeply into sin. Listening to the con- 
tinued temptations of Ahriman, they drank the milk of a 
goat {which appears to have been an incarnation of himself) ; 
they ate forbidden fruit, thereby forfeiting their few remain- 
ing privileges ; and poured libations of milk to the powers 
of darkness in the North. They were separated, but at the 
end of fifty years again met, and had a couple of children, 
who multiplied and peopled the whole earth. 

The power of evil increased with the growth of the uni- 
verse ; nor was any beneficent influence sufiicient to arrest 
its course. The intimate union of the two principles in all 
things rendered' it impossible tq destroy the works of Ahri- 
man, who himself was indestructible. So Ormuzd resolved 
to snatch from his hand9 the creatures who Md been so. 

-* This vain and complidated mythology is supposed, by M. da Terron, 
40 have been invented sabaequent to the time of 2Son»sier. 
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bitterly persecuted ; and in order to fortify them against the 
faitfe efforts of the Etil One, he gave his law to be pro- 
xnulgated by- Zoroaster. . 

In these strugghes must elapse the third period of the du- 
ration of the universe ; the power of Ormuzd and Ahrimaa 
being equally balanced. During the fourth period, the latter 
is to prevail ; misery and desolation shall brood over.thd 
earth ; and three prophets lE^all appear, under the last of 
whom, named Sosiodi, a rain of black water shall precede 
the renewal of nature, the resurrection of mankind, and the 
final judgment. 

But annihilation, even for & time, forms no part of the 
doctrine of Zoroaster. . At death the materials of the body 
rejoin their respective elements, — earth to earth, — water to 
water,— fiFe to fire, — and the life to the viewless air. The 
last hour is thus stripped of its terrors to the Parsee, by the 
conviction that nothing is reduced to nonenity. For thre« 
days after dissolution the soul flits round its tenement of 
clay in hopes of a reunion. "On the fourth the angel Se« 
roch appears, and conducts it to the bridge of Chinevad. 
On this structure, which connects earth and heaven, sits the 
angel o^ justice. Rash in Rast, to weich the actions of mor- 
tals ; and, according to his decision, me heavenly dog per- 
mits it to cross and join the souls of its. ancestors in heaven^ 
ior precipitates it into the guff of hell, which yawns below. 
When -the good deeds prevail', the soul is met on the bridge 
by a dazzling figure, which says, ^* I am thy good angel 
(Kherdar),-^! was puve originally, but thy good deeds have 
rendered me purer ;" and passing its hand over the neck of 
the blessed soul, leads it to paradise. . If the iniquities pre- 
ponderate, it is met by a hideous spectre, which howls out, 
'* I am thy evil Kherdar, — ^impure myself, thy sins have ren- 
dered me more foul ; through thee shall we become miser- 
able until the resurrection :" on which it drags the sinning 
spirit to hell, where Ahriman taunts it with its folly and 
crimes. 

The resurrection, however, i^ the true triumph of Ormuzd ^ 
and his worshippers, and one of the most essential articles 
of their belief. In that d$y Kayomurz will first arise, 
then Maschia and Maschiana.> The judgment of mankind is 
to occupy a space of fifty-seven years. The genii of the ele- 
sieAts, which hare received in dqpoeite i& varioai tub- 
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stances of the body, must render up their trust ; the soul 
will recognise its earthly companion and re-enter it ; the 
juice of the herb Hom, and the milk of the, bull' Heziosk, 
will restore life to man, who then becomes immortal. Then 
takes place the final separation of the good and eyil. Sm- 
ners who have not in . the intermediate state expiated their 
faults are again sent to hell, but not for eternal punishment. 
The tortures of three awful days and niffhts,, eqiial to an 
agony of three thousand years, suffice for the purification of 
the most wicked. The voice of the damned, ascending to 
heaven, will find mercy in the soul of Ormuzd, who will 
withdraw them from the place of torment. The world 
shall melt with fervent heat, and the liquid and glowinjg 
metals shall porify the universe, and fit all beings for ever- 
lasting felicity. To the just this orde^ proves as a pleasant 
bath of milk-warm water ; the wicked, on the oth«r hand, 
shall sufier -excruciating agonies, but it will be the last of 
their ipiseries. Hell itself knd all its demons shall be 
cleansed ; Ahriman, no longer irreclaimable, will be .con- 
verted to goodness, and become a ministering spirit of the 
Most High. 

Such, according- to the Zendavesta, is « sketch of the sys- 
tem of cosmoffony and theology promulgated by Zoroaster, — 
in all probability C9mpiled and reformed in some degree bom 
the ancient religion of the Magi^ 

The doctrines and practice of the Ghebres and Parsees of 
the present day differ little from the above code. They adore 
Ormuzd' as the author of all good ; they mculcate parity in 
thought, word, and actioh. They reverence all the angels, 
subo^inate spirits, and agents of that f^pod principle ; and 
endless prayers are prescribed in their litui^gies,. with all the 
sol^nn words to be used, not only for important occasions, 
but also in the most trifling functions of life. The visible '■ 
objects of their veneration are the elements, especially that 
of fire ; and light is regarded as the noblest symbol of the 
Supreme Being, who is without form or limits. The sun, 
moon, planets, and ^tats, and even the heav^is themselves, 
obtain particular respect; and in praying they turn io them, 
and especially to the rising sun. They have' no temples nor 
images, nor paintings of Ormuzd or his angels. The Atish- 
khudahs are merely edifices for guarding the sacred fire from 
defilement or extinction : in these the flame is kept burning ; 
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it IB approached with the greatest reverence ; and their most 
awful rites are practised before it. These houses are so con* 
structed that the sun's rays never fall on the sacred fire. 

There are in India two species of that element, termed the 
Behram and Adirani ; the former should be composed of 1001 
different sorts ; the lat.ter of at least fifteen orsixteen. These 
variouff kinds are enumerated, — as fire generated by. rubbing 
wood and iron together, that taken from a kitchen, from a 
funeral pile,* and so on. JChe Behram fire is found in only 
three places ; the Adiram fires are much more numerous. 
Each temple has but one sacred blaze, before which daily 
prayers are read. Thore are also occasional services, as that 
for the dead, aiid some for the living, "which are solei^y 
recited. The great fire, whether of the first or second sort, 
is maintained by all Parsees in India, as before' it certain 
ceremonies are always performed. Particular pajfts of their 
liturgy are repeated by the priest a^c^e, standing or sitting, 
in long white garments, having his mouth covered with a 
piece of white cloth, to pretent the scdiva firom dropping or 
spirting out on the pure element while he chants the suitable 
texts. 

Of these priests there are various classes, — ^Dustoors, Mo- 
blids, and Herboods. The first are df the highest order, — 
for Uiere are now neither Dustooran-Dustoor, nor Mobud- 
Mobudan (high pHests), — and they are the doctors and exr 
pounders of the law: The others are of inferior rank, the 
latter hems chiefly employed in performing certain menial 
oflices in the fire-houses. The priesthood is hereditary in 
families of a psoticular tribe ; they have no fixed salaries, 
being paid voluntarily for each service as it occurs, and many 
of them follow secular occupations. 

In their religious rites much use is made of a kind of holy 
water named 2er, held po\verful in repeUing evil spirits. The 
AofR, too, which is the consecrated jmce of a particulai: shrub 
and prepared with maoy ceremonies, is believed to be of 
singidar efidcacy, and is often mentioned in^the sacred volumes. 
A drop of this is given to infants to cleanse- thjBm from the 
impurities of the womb, as likewise to persons at the point 
of death. 

The naming of a child is an occasion of httle ceremony ; 

* Tbls must iM an Indian excrescence, since tlie ancient Persians did 
not bum tlieir dead. 
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but the putting on the sacred cord (kusti), and the equally 

sacred shirt (eadra), is a very solemn act : these form the 

armour against Ahriman. The Parsees do not tolerate po* 

lygamy, unless the first wife prove barren ; nor do their laws 

allow concubinage: They cannot eat or drink out of the 

same vessel with one of a diiferent religion, nor are they fond 

even of using the cup of another, for fear of partaking of his sins. 

Their religion, however, admits of prbselytism. They have 

DO fasts, and reject every thing of the nature of penanea 

Crod, they say, delights in the happiness of his creatures; 

and they held it meritorious to enjoy the best of every thing 

they can obtain. Birds and beasts of psey, the dqg, and the 

hare, are forbidden as food. . Their faith inculpates general 

benevolence : to be honest in bargains : to be kind to one's 

cattle, and faithful to masters ; to give the priests, their due, 

physicians their fees', — and these last are enjoined to try their 

sanitary experiments on infidels before practising on Parsees. 

By the Yendidad, dogs and cocks are held in great regard as 

animals who watch the approach of evil spirits, against whici^ 

the disciples of Zoroaster are constantly on their guard ; oa 

the other hand, it is meritorious to kill serpents, frogs, toads, 

and other reptiles, as being the creatures of Ahriman. 

The Parsees and Gtielnres never willingly throw filth either 
into fire or water : even the trade of a smith is proscribed 
among them by custom, though not by law ; nor will they 
use fire-arms, which they allege defile that element ; still less 
will they eictuiguish a fire. Yet when the flames are destroy- 
ing their j>roperty, they have, in recent times, been known to 
work hard in putting them out.* This reverence for the 
elements prevents them from being sailors, as in a long voyage 
they might be forced to defile th^ sea. 
1 When a relation is dying they recite over hin^ prescribed 
prayers, and have a! dog at hand to drive away ^he evil spirits 
that flock around the bed. After death; the body is dressed 
in old but clean clothes, and conveyed on au iron frame to 
the tomb, on the ehou^ders of bearers, who are tied together 
with a piece of tape, in order tp deter the denxHis, which are 
8iq)posed to be hovering near, from molesting the corpse. It 
18 well known that th^ neither burn nor bury their dead. 
They have circular towers, called dockmebs, in which are 
constructed inclined planes ; and on these they expose the 

* This occnrred In the great fire at Bombay in 1803 ; and the writer 
•f tbis work has seen them do the same at a later period in Calcutta. 
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MkSf e^ttrtmg the fowls of the airto feed iqKnthieiii. QSuijr 
even drlw auguries xegaidinff the hqipineM or miae^ of the 
^ec^tsed, according as the len or the nght ejQ is first pedud 
out by the vultures. ' 

' Sneh are a few particulars relative to the religious custODW 
ef the modem Ohebres, which do not essentiaBy differ from 
-those' recoided as bebnging- to the reliffion of Zcioas ter. Of 
', that faith we shall only ibrther; remark, that its author han 
obviously drawn largely upon the systems both of the Jews 
and of the Hindoos^ engrafting what hb culled from each on 
the ChaldeaB stejUi. which he found ready flourishing, al« 
" though pvergro^ hf errors. The intricate ritual, the mul- 
tii^cation of ceremonies, and the adoption of the mysterious 
nonover, a^e clearly of Hebrew derivation. The greater 
part of tiie mythology, particularly the fable of the sacred 
boll, with many of the superftt^tions, and above all the San- 
<crit oriffm of the Zend itself^ proclaun their Hindoo extrac- 
tion; while the whole of , the cosmogony, t<ttether with the 
high raidL Ussigned to tha celestial bodies and planetaiy sys- 
tem, attest an Assyriah linkage. . . - 



CHAPTER Vt 

ATitiquiiiet^o/ Persia^ 

AntiqaitiM divisible into^wo ClsMes— First Class—Penepolis described 
— Tbe Tombs of the Kings— Opinions reg&rdiAg the Rains-^Istakhar— 
Qaneiform Inscriptions— Decij^ered 0>->Moiirffaab— Hiiqed e Madra 
Solyman— The Ton\b of Cyme— Bessitoon—EwaiaQa-^SecMd. Class 
— Saasanian MoDanient»— Tank e Boatam-^Tbe Work of Ferhaod^ 
Khoosroo and Sbiieen'— Bliapoor and its Sculptures— Statue thers— 
Naksb e Bootsom and Naksb e Rejib. 

The. antiquities of, a. country are so cloaeljr connected with 
its early annals and reh^OQ, that, before resuming ourhisteri- 
cal sketch, we shall give a short description of tfa^e most 
remarkable remains m Persia. Few celebrated ettpires are 
ee poor in monuments of ancient greatness ; and the defi- 
ciency is thd nioret extraordinary, as all that survive are so 
eobd as, in a mat measure to bid defiance, not only to affe, 
bat even to the more destructive hand of man/ and at the 

L 
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•■me tmiB so magnificent a» to convey a high idea oi the 
ttUte and akill of those who conatnicted them. The anti- 
.oiiities of.Pertia may be divided into two claasea refenioff to 
different periods ; those antecedent to the conquest of iuin* 
aoder^ and those belonging to the era of thte Sassanides. 
.There a^e a few connected with ihe early Arabian con- 
qaerors ; bat theae iiave been mentioned in treating of the 
.pKOvinces where they occur. ' 

GROUNp-PLAN OF PERSEPOLIS 

1 and 2, Inscriptions copb<l( by Niebuhr. 
S, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, InseriiHiniis copied by Mr. Rtefa. 
t 10, 11, lasoripcioos not yet oopisd. 

The lines dotted thus have not been surroyed.. ' * 

The /bllowing marlis — — are employed to ijidieate pli 

where there is uo wail. 




Suth.-'Ow ineta sqosl to MO ftet 
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Of the tet cIms, bjr lar the mott inMrefttiig and c Aentttt, 
tra the rttins td Persepolis, iampd by the natnree the Tucht 
e Juntheed, or Chehel. Miner, — e fabric which for ages haa 
.e^teited th^ admiration and employed the descriptive talents 
^f , tJlavellera,' while it haa afforded matter of yain thoo^ 
ciirv>UB speculation to the learned. Nothing can be moie 
etriking 4.bfin the appearance of these ruins on i^oproaehing 
thetxTnom the a9Uth-west. Placed at the base of a nigged 
jnooatain, on a terrace of masonwork that mi^t vie with the 
fttiieturef of Egypt, it overlo<^s an inunense plain^ encloMd 
on atl sides by diatant but dark cliffs, and watered by the 
Konr Ab,. which, once auppUed 1000 aqueducts. But th|» 
watercourses fire choked up; the plain is (a morass or a 
wUdemess ; for t^ ^reat city, which once poured its. popu- 
lation over the wide expanse of Merdusht, has dibappeared, 
«j^i the gray columns nse in solitaiy grandeur, to remind us 
that mighly dee^ were donp in the daya >of old. 

The teixace on which these architectural remaina repoee 
is of an irregular ibrm, a^ nlay bO seen from the accorapaay- 
iBg groimd-pUn. "The west front, which overlooks the plan, 
is 1425 feet lonff ; the northern is .926 fbet, and the sonmem 
B03 :^ the height appears to have varied ftom, twenty-five to 
ilfty feet, according, to the -inequalities' of the ground.- The 
suriaoe has become very uneven (if lindeed it ever was other- 
wise) by the drifting dust and the fallen fra^ents. The 
only asceAt to this platform is on its western side, by a mag- 
nificent ataircase, formed of two double fiights of ati^. (Sf 
these the lowest, consisting each of fii]ty«five,t twenty-two £s«l 
longi and three inches and a half deep, meet in a landing 
place jof thifty-^even feet by .forty-four. From thia point 
«rings a second double flight of fortv-eifht. steps x>f similar 
flunensions, which tenninate on the level of the plat^rm, in 
« seco^ landing-place of. sixty-fotff feet long4 The 



' * filets msstereiMilts, ss well as tbe gi^ater part of tbe details, art 
n^n tnm Sir Eolwrt Ktr Porter, and conOrmed by tbe anttaort ewa 



t i4ielmhc says fiftyi>«evein in (lie- lower, and fbrty-flevenr in the upper 
flltbta, each Ibur InchM bigh. lie adds, that tbe beight together is 
ctoty-thiee feet; bvt his own- dsta weald give' tMrty<4bi» mt sight 
taebee. 

t NIehajir ssys he tsw holes in the Isivs stones of the landingwplaee, 
as ir ftr gaiei } snd eoaeelvat thst the wbeM jriatfimn msy have been 
ander lodi and hoy : in wUeb esao ilwomnst bavo beea parapet walls 
to the tetrsee : but there teens little gnrand ftr thtaiklnf eo. ' 

Is 2 
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is lo grftdual, that traTeUors ntuaUy lide up on hoNeback ; 
and the Uockt of msrble are ao large, that from ten to foot- 
teen etepe are cut oat of .each.* 

Haying reached Ifaia Undmg-friace, the ttranger beholda 
^ M^^ portal formed of two maasy waHs, wiSi- the froai 
and interior faces sculptured into the reaemhhuiee of eolotf- 
sal animals. The length of it is twenty<^tte feat, ftf height 
.thbty» and tiie wails are twelvet feet apart, the groundway 
beinff paved With slabs of polishedi inarble. The ankftiis 
stand oaa pedeatal,jarhieh eLerates them fiye feat. Their 
heads are so mutilBted, that it is impoeaible to e&y what ther 
were tneant to represent ;t their neeks are decorated with 
coUan of roses ; short curled hair covers the ehest, back, 
and r&s ; and the workmanslup is aingnla)4y correct and 
delicate. 

. Twenty feet eastward from this portal stood fbur han<Jk 
some fluted columns-with beautiful capitals, about forty-five 
liMt hi^ and twenty-two feet apart ; but only tw^ remain, 
and not a reUc of die others is^to be seen. Anothef spaee 
intenrettes between these columns and a s^ond portal, 
res e mbling the first, save that the walls are oiily eighteen 
ibet loDO, while the figoaree on the. eastern side appear to 
iuive hlM human faces adorned with diadems ; their be&rds 
ate atiU vis&le, and wii^[s, of which the huge plumage is 
•xquisitely cut, extend hi^h ebdve their backs. 

There is an interval 6( one hundred and sizty-two feet 
between the'rigbt 'of these, portals and the ierthte which 
anpports this groups of columns,— the most striking part of 
the ruins. In this space there is a cistern sixteen feet by 
vigfajteen, hewn out of the solid rock. A double st^rease 
leads to the terracej the whole length of which is twohutf- 
4red and twelve feet, each flight projecting considerably 
ba^roiid its northern iae4. At each extremity, east and 

* It Is rsmsrkabls how slif ht art ths maits these steps betr<f Ming 
Ikeqtieated ; thejr art sesrcely weni at «U ^ and tlie.ravene wamt Imvs 
been the eaee had the place been long the resort of worsUpj^n, <if a 
temple), or even t( iIib qrowds whioi thnsg the gatcwsy of a royal 
lesidence. , 

t Niebobr says Ibht^en, sad resBsrks that the space is sstntt fbr se 
splsndid a ftbric. 

I Sir B. K. Porter caUs tben^ bulls. FrobaUy tbef w«rs llti|res of 
the same aaiiBBl that sMesrs in imrtoes. parts of the raink, psitietfailf 

a the espUal oT seoseer Ihe oelnsins and wWck ressttbles a anlssm 
Ij as tnuch as a b«U. 
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ifNst, irisM a range of ^teps, and again, about the middle, 
pcojtfcting eighteen feet, are two smaller flights : the extent 
of the whole ift eighty-six feet, including twenty of & landings 
]^ftC#. Like that of the great entrance, the ascent is ex- 
trefoiely gradual^ each step being fourteen inches broad hj 
wxteen Iset long, and four inches deep. The front ia 
Covered with «cuh>ture8 so thickljjr as at -first to bewilder 
the eye. These figures, which are disposed in ^oups to 
Mtit ^e coihpartnents of th^ staircase, are Tariously- hiui)ited 
ukt employed. Some resemble to3ral guards and attendants^ 
clothed in long robes, with bro^e-hke buskins and fluted 
Itaitrtot^d ^aps, bearing' bows and quivers, speara and 
■hields ; others are placed in loiig row^,* and iqppear to 
represent a procesiion of many nations, being differently 
dt«ased and appointed. They biear gifts or offerings, and 
lead animals of divers aorta. -> There is also represented in 
iM»^ure a fight bietween^ allien tod a bull, or as some think 
a unicorn, — at all events, an animal like the miittlated fig|ure 
•t the ^'portal. - But a description of this superb display of 
iMs^teliefs would be tedious,^ and scarcely intelligible with* 
«iit ehiborate drawings.*. 

'^ Sir Robert Ker Porter supposes these magnificent works 
of art were dengryed td perpetuate the memory of the ffrand 
'reKgioCis processipn of GvVus the Great described by Xeno* 
l^on, or prpbaWy that of Darius, at the festival of the No 
Hoe or vernal equinox, receiving presents from the numerous 
yMoM of his" empife. 

But we hastea to ^the more stupendous portion of these 
roinsi-^the magnificent colonnflde which occvipies the ter« 
nee. And assuredly the imagination cannot pnctore a sight 
more imposing than these vast, solitary, mutilated pillars, 
which, founded in an a^e beyond the reach of tradition, have 
wiiDessed the lapse of counliefls generations, and seen dy» 
ij^asties and empires rise, flourish, and decay, while they stM 
rear; their gray neads unchanged. 

From the terrace^ which measures from east to west 380 
feet, and from north to south 856, onccrose four divisions 
of columns, consisting of a central group of thirty-six, flanked 
on either side as well as in front by two rows of six each, 

• * Sneh platse, «M a aiiinil»8ecoaiit of •wry llgiirB^ my be mad In 
Uie Travelf of Sir R. K. Porter. 
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ibnxung an aggregate of serenty-t^p)* in all. Of the a4» 
vanceddivisioDi me site of which » twenty feet from the 
landing-place^ only one it etanding. Between these and th* 
first TOW of the centre pillara are seen large blocks of 8ion% 
supposed by Morier to nave formed pedestals for figures, but 
which Niebnhr considers as marldng the walls of a poitttL 
About, thirty-eight feet from the western edge of the tenafee 
(which is the same as that of the principal platform> armie 
the double row of coluoms, of whicn five only remain ereeli 
Of the corresponding eastern rows four ohly survive. • Sixty 
feet from the eastern and we's^erm colonnades arose the cen? 
tral group of thirty-six column^ and in this interval are to be 
traced the courses of aqueducts, in some place* cut in the 
rock.f Of these columns five alone are entire, whieh, with 
those already mentioned, form an aggregate of 'fifteen^ stiU 
occupying their sites ;t itte rest lie prostrate in the aceumu* 
lated du^t of ages, and many ojf the pedestalct are demolished' 
or overwhelmtKl in rubbish. t /^ ■ 

This magnificent assemblage of columns consisted of two 
distinct 'orders, — (those composing the three exterior doublo 
TOWS being unifonn in their architecture, while the centra 

Soupi all of which are alike,* differed from those «une\)aiding' 
em. The two orders are thus described by Sir R. £ 
I'orter : Of the first he says, ." The total height of each cp«< 
lumn is sixty feet, the circumference of tjie. shall sixteen 
feet,^ and its length from tor to capital fortyTfour fiset. The 
shaft is finely fluted in fifty-two divisions : atid at its lowet 

* This computation and plan agree with (hose of Niebnhr, Kcetnpfar^ 
and Le Bmn, and of Morier more recently, and is undoubtedly oorreet^; 
but L» Bran, speaklnir of the total mimber -of dolnmnt en the great tar> 
race, estimates them m 306. Sir Tbomai^ Herbert, Thevchot, and Char- 
din, inereaeis the amount pf those in (he grand colonnade, though It doss 
ttot appear upon what grounds. ' 

t Niebahr mentions ihis» and says the tsrrscs was psvsd with stoass 
of sxtrslMrdiaary slse. < ' 

t Delia VaUe, ^n 1091, saw 85 piUsrs stsndlaf. 

Herbert, in 1697, } mi 



Olearius, In 1638 

Kempflir, In 1 ^ 

Niebubr, in 1 



17 



Franklin, and all travellers i .. 

down to Sir R. K. Porter, S 
Lieat. AlexandSr, in 1896, IS 



% NMbehroempnias ths helfbt of thsss at AAjr-iwo ilnc,\aiid sir Om 
ssatrs ones st fbrty-elghc 
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extremity beginB a cincture and a tottis ; the former two 
inchfie^ tiie latter one foot in depth. From thence devoWes 
the pedestal, in form of the cup and leaves <^ a pendant 
)otus.. It rests upon a plinth of eight inches, and measures 
JB dieumference twenty-fbur feet six inches; the ^rhole, 
' from ^ cincture to ^e plinth, comprising a height of fire 
feet ten inches. The capitals which remain, though much 
injured, suffice to show that they were also s\irmounted with 
the double demi-bull.* The heads of the. bdl forming the 
capitals iake the directions of the faces of the respective 
fronts of the terrace ; and I diink there can be no doubt that 
-the wide hollow between the neck;^ received a beam, meant 
to support and connect an entablature, over which has been 
placed. the roof.". Of the central group he remariu, <* They 
ire placed it the same distance nom each other as the co- 
himne in the other divisions, and the dimensions are similar 
in point of circumibrende and in the depth of the pedestal, 
•9 also in the general particulars of the ornaments ; but they 
ivre- only fifty-five feet in . height. The shafts, which are 
fluted hke the others, are about thirty-five feet in length ; 
the casitalB are of a quite' different character, being of the 
eai^e descrip^on with those at the great portal. The two 
lower divisions are evidently cbn^ftructed of the hallowed 
loins; -^e upper compartment has only two volutes; the 
m^^Ule^ comnortment (which is only one division of the lotus) 

r»ari to nave had some extraneous body introduced into 
openfaiff between it and the lower part ; and the anigular 
9n4 un^nisBed' state of^thatlside of the capitd seems to tes- 
Itff the flame : here then ,the connecting Ime must' have run, 
wB0ace''the roo^ could spring.*' ^^' 

immedi^t^ to the south, of these groups, and elevated 
six or serto feet above the terrace jon wtiich they stand, is a 
mass of nuns of a diflSerent description, am6ng tlie fragments 
•f which may be traced abundance of the same figures which 
adorn the staircase. It appears to have contained at least 
three i^paitmenta, the doorways and wmdow-frames of which, 
liMned of huge blocks of highly polished marble, with nu- 
merous niches, bear various bas-reliefs ; Especially one of a 
■lof^ch clad in long flowmg robes, with two attendants 
holding over him the umbreSa and fly-flap; while others 

* Or unicorn. 
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Mpretent eombata between men and ▼ahous imagiauy ant- 
malt. Faint remains of a Rouble colonnade between the 
western face of this building and the same face of the grand 
terrace are still visible. 

StUl farther southward appear .other complicated maasM 
of ruins, among^ which are many vestiges of elaborate sculp- 
tures as well as of colonnades. Sir R. K Porter saw ij^ 
bases of ten columns three>feet three inches' in-diameter, aild 
he conjectures that the largest may have been attached to 
tie abode of the sovereign.* The principal doorwaya and 
jrindow-frames, of gigantic proportions and etquisite work- 
manship, are still in their places ; but fragments of sc^ulpture 
and plinths of columns scattered about in heajps of rubbtah 
evince the power of tim6 and weather over the most solid 
structures. The royal personftce with his two attandanta 
i^ear frequently in the bas-reliefs on the entrances, and 
many figures like those in other parts ef the ruins also occur, 
together with occaaional inscriptions in- the arrow-headed or 
cuneiform character. A > subterranean aqueduct, whichtseems 
to have supplied thd whole series of edifices from a tank .yet 
visible at uxe foot of the rocks, passes under the ruins ;, and 
in this dark labyrinth Chardin wandered- long, and Mqiitr 
found himself disappointed. 

There are vestiges of two otlier lejiifices on the platform^; 
one to the north of those last mentioned, and another t6 the 
south-east. These also bear bas-reliefs of the same descrip- 
tion as thosp aheady delineated, fiut by far the most coo- 
aiderable of the structures which hdve occupied this area, 
except Uie Chehel Minar (as the aggregate croup of columns 
is called), is a square of 2^10 feet, sitiiated a consideraUe 
space northward from the eoluittns. ~ Two door-ways. enter 
it from every side, but t}ie ^prand portals are on the north. 
These are thirteen feet in width, — the others are only sOven, 
sod all are richly adorned with sculpture of the sanao 
characters with that already described, f 

We have still to notice the .tombs,— 'those msgvificvat 
resting-place^, as they >are no doubt justly dcbmed, of the 

"• ' ' « 

* Nlabnhr sappoaes tbts to have been ths flrst^ialH' portion of sll.ms 
cdlficM on tbo platform. 

r Lo Bran rattin«tet the nnxnbor of figuTM of men and snimalt on tiM 
wholo of the rains, Including the tombi, at 1300, which Niebohrdoeo dm 
think exaggerated. "* 
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tntteiit monarcKs of Persia.* In the fac9 of tjfcie imwintMi, 
about 600 yards eastward from the HaU of Columns, appeam 
■ a niche 72 feet btoad by 130 hi^, according to Chardm,,ciit 
m the solid rock, the face of which is dividnl into two com- 
partnients, each highly ornamented ^ith sculpture. In the 
• lower compartment, four pilasters, with capitals of die douUe>- 
headed umcom, carry upon beams an architrave, frieze, and 
cornice. The space between the centre pillars is occupied 
by a false door carved in the rock, in the lower partof wnich 
an opening has been broken, probably, in search of tireasure. 
The upper compartment ei^bits, m bas-relief, a coffer (not 
. unlijce tiie fi^es of the Jewish Ark of the Covenant), ter- 
minated at either end by nondescript animals, and supported 
by their legs, which resemble those of griffins. A double 
row of fourteen fijg;ures each is sculptured on this chest. ■ On 
the top, at one end, is placed. .a fire-altar, while opposite on 
an elevated stage^of three steps, stands a royal figure, hold- 
ing. up hia right haaod as if in adoration, and. grasping vrith 
his left a hovr ; above, between the king and, the altar, nosers 
.a syinbolical figure, siipposed'tOcbethe monarch's attendant 
.spirit.-- 

On entering the broken doorway a chamber is discovered, 
'about thirty ieet«rMe, by fifteen or sixteen deep, and ten or 
twehre high, <at the farther end of which are tmee cavitiee, 
.as if for bodies, t Being all empty, they have long be«i open 
to the curious, and are pften Used by the EeUauts who eft- 
camp near as magazines for com and straw. 

One of the most perplexing considerations regardipg theae 

* The qaestlon cannot 'bnt ariw. here, how the prinoes of a p60|il« 
whose religion ftnrbade interment^ and whose custom was to expose 
the dead to gradoal decay and tbthe l!bwl8 of the air, should have formed 
dsposUories so elaborate.. They were probably intended as crypts to 
eontain enpbalmed bodies, rather than as places of sepuUvre. Yet evsa 
this seams contrary to the doctrine of Zerdusht, which inculcates ths 
naolution of the body into* its original elements, and their reunion al 
the resurrection, Vi Aiodameotal tenets. We find, nevertheless, that tte 
ftssaanlao kings were buried.- and at latakhar too; for Xradijird, (btlast 
of the race, wa^ aent from Khorasan to be laid in the sepulchre of his 
fathers. 

t One of ibe tombs has bst two «f these es^tles ; they have tf 1 besa 
csfvsrsd with slabs of marble. According to Chardia, tbssserypis sie 
thirty Inches deep, by atxty-two losg and twenty-six Ivoad. In his time, 
as now, neither vault npr crypt contained any thing but muddy stinUqg 
water ; and- he thinks, if bodies ever 'weTe deposited ihere« they mual 
'have bsso p wi isd in hy violeacs, ao small are dieir. dimensions. 
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is the gnat care with which their eutr^oQes haye beep 
coneealed from view ; for the doorway having but the sem- 
blance of a gate, there must have been some other acceas 
even to excavate the interior. Chaxdin thinks the subter- 
raneous pesssffes in which he wss bewildered must have led 
to the sMpukhres,- although the conununications had beeh. 
dosed. Yet if this be the case; it is singular that no indi- 
cation of such ent]^80ces.has ever been disipovered within the 
.'U)mbs themselves.. . r 

Three quarters of a mile southward from the'Tucht e Jum- 
sheed, Niebuhr discovered, and Morier after .him visited, a 
tomb resembling the others, but not so much omameated, 
imd in less perfect preservation. The most Vemarkihii^ 
circumstance is, that it araears to have been studiously 
concealed from view, and has no .doorvv^y whatever ; thus 
confinning Ghiyndin's opinion, that these repositories weie 
approached only by secret passages under ground. The upoer 
pf^ is built of large blocks of stone ; the. under portion has 
been hewn out of the rock. 

A few miles northward from the great ruins, in a spot callfed, 
from the Sassanian sculptures found there, Naksh e Koostam, 
are fikur more tombs, so closely resembling those at the Tucht 
as to require ilp particular description. ^They^are cut in' the 
frice of a perpendicular rock, the hatural scarping^ o£ which is 
incieaaed by art, and elevated from .thirty to forty feet from 
the flfround, so ihat it is very diifi<(u& to reach them. This 
has been done, howevCT, by Captain Sutherland, Sir- W. 
Onseley, Ccdonel D*Arcy, and Sir R* K. Porter, whose dis- 
coveries have only identified their age with that 'of those, at 
the Tucht e Jlunsneed. 

A singular and substantial building q{ white marble near 
these tombs, twenty-four feet square, and about thirty feibt 
high, attracts the attention of travellers. The ceiling is com- 
posed of two large marble slabs, and a single stone twenty- 
iwo feet long forms th^ comice of the northern face. -The 

Sirtal, five feet six inches 'high, and about eleven' feet from 
e> ground, ^ves entrance, thj-ou^ a wail five feet three 
inches thick, mto a chamber twelve feet three inches square, 
and ibout twenty high, the w^s of which are blackened 
with smoke ; the' windows being closely fitted with sfone.- 
Xhere is no sculpture on this building, but many narrow 
niches appear in ttie external walls. The natives call it ths 
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Kaafaa^'Of Zbroaster, and the Nokara Kfaaneh of Jumaheed. 
Mf/Aei thinks it a fire-tempk ; but there remains nothing to 
indicate its me with any degree of certainty. 

There are, however, two structores formed from protnber* 
ances of rock, between five and six feet square, which appear 
to have been &re«altars ; and in' the recesses of the moun- 
tains Morier saw tirenty niches of various sizes, with in* 
acriptions "different from all that he had elsewhere observed. 

AH the way from Naksh e Roostum to the Tucht, bodi the 
plain and the mountains exhibit tokens of the same work- 
manship so strikingly exhibited in these two places. Of 
such vestiges, that c^led Uie Tucht e Taoos (Throne of the 
Peacock) or the Harem of Jomsheed is the most remarkable. 
But it would be endless to enumerate all the indications of 
former' prosperity which this neighbourhood affords. That 
there once existed on the plain of Merdusht the large and 
populous capital of a mighty empire, is a fact which admit* 
of no dispute. But the learned are divided regarding the 
name of this place ; some holding it to be the Persepolis, 
some the Pasargads, of ancient historians — for the appellation 
Istakhar is more modem, and applies properly to a casteUated 
mountain in the vidinity. 

Sir W. Ouseley is inclined to believe that the city in thp 
plain of Merdusht was -Pasargade, which name he proposes 
to read Parsagarda, and considers it as identical with Persep- 
olis. The observation 'of StrtbO, however, who mentions 
that Alexander, after having burned the palace of PersepoUs, 
went immediately to PasargadsB ; and that of Arrian, who 
says that the conqueror, having visited thetemb of Gyrus at 
Pasargads, returned to the palace he had burned, 'appear con- 
clusive against Sir William's hypothesis. In the situation 
of Pbisepolis, Chardin at once rect^ises the descriptions 
of Arrian, Strabo, and Diodorus Sicums. Sir R. K. Porter 
thinks the Tucht e Jumsheed was the palace set on fire by 
the Macedonian conqueror ; it was not v^holly burnt down, 
as Quintus Curtius would have it, but saved by his own 
orders from complete destruction on recovering.from his in- 
toxication, as Plutarch more reasonably mentions. In proof 
of this, he refers to Strabo and Arrian, who say that the Ma- 

* Tbe Kaaba wt Temple of Mec^ is tbe point to whieb the Fbitbftd 
turn tbeir eyes at nayet. ^ i 
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tedonian after his return from Ihdia inhabited the paJaee of 
Persepolis ; and- we learn from the Book of Maccabees^* 
that Antiochus Epiphanes, 160 years afterward, attempted' 
to pillage that city and 'its temple. 

Persepolis and PasargadsB are both described as situated 

liear the Araxes or Kour Ab.f The plain of Merdusht is 

watered by that river ; and a branch of it, named the Fblwar 

or FerwuT) which rises in the valley of Mour^ab, passes near 

^the Tucht. If the hypothesis and reasoning of Morier and 

i Sir R. K. Porter be well-founded, th^ remains of Pasargads. 

* are to be found in Mourghab ; and in that, case Persepolki^ 

would be identified with me Tucht e Juiiisheed. 

In later times> during the sway of the Arsacidae, IstaJihar, 
the only name by which native historians i^ear to have 
known this city^ finds frequent mention in their works^ al* 
though Uttle weight can be attached to' their authority.^ It 
was among the earliest conquests of Ardeshir Babegan ; Sha^ 
poor II.. made it his residence ; Yezdijird I. held his court 
there; and Hoormuz III., who reigned in the close of the 
sixth century, passed two months every year at it. In the 
succeeding age, however, it ceased, to, be a royal residence, 
for Khoosroo Purveez bestowed the government on one of 
his favourites ; and it was' here th^t the last of the Sassanian 
kings lay concealed when called to the throne A. D. 632. 
Twelve years afterward it capitulated to the Mohammedans 4 
but the people having slain the foreign governor, were in con- 
sequence all put to the sword. The c;ity was ultimately 
destroyed by the fanatical' Arabs ; and Shiraz being founded 
in the vicinity became the capital of Fars. Such j^ a sketch 
of the latter da^s of Istakhar; but the questions, who was 
its founder, and who raised the mighty fabrics of which the 
ruins still astonish the traveller, remain yet unanswered. If, 
however, the, tratoslation made by M. Saint Martin, of two 
cuneiform inscriptions copied by Niebuhr from these ruins, 
be confirmed by farther discoveries, their era may be de^ 
termined, and the conjecture which assigns them to the age 
of Darius and Xerxes will be reduced to certainty. 

Opinions have not been less divided as to th& object of 
these edifices than regarding their date and' founder .v That 

* Ist Maccabees, chap, vi, 

t It is remarkable that this river retains the name of the celebrated 
founder of the empire— Cyrus; in Peniah, Kour. 
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ike Ghehfil MiDar^ or Hall of Odmnns^ was dedicated to some 
aolemn and probably leligious ptepose seems obvious from its 
peculiar architecture, its unfitness for a dwelling, its singular 
position beneath a range of mountains, as well as from its vr- 
cistity to tbe ceimeteries in the rock behind. It is eVen doubtM 
wheth^ it erer nad a roof. The ^stalice between the columns, 
the absence of all materials aihong the ruins adapted to such a 
purpose, no less than the scatitiness of the rubbish, have been 
adduced as ireaspns for concluding that it never was covered, 
anless occaaokially by an awning ; and to this opinion Colonel 
Johnson, an intelUgent traveller, inclines. But it has been 
urged with, considerable plausibiUty On tJie other hand, that 
.twenty«fi.ve feet, the distance between each column, is a space 
\fy no> means too great to be connected by beams, while all 
such.' perishable materials rausth'av^ long since decayed, and 
^ose of a more permaj^ent nature may have been removed 
tic)~.assift in constructing modem towns and^ villages. Be- 
sides, the hollow between the necks of .the double unicorn 
ca|)itals ia obvipusly formed. Sir K. 1^. Porter thinks, to re- 
ywA the end of a rafter^ as is seen where.fhe same order of 
l^iats is introduced as pilasters in the fa9ade of the tombs. 
xhe same author observes also,, that the angular and un- 
finished state of part of the capitals of the centre group indi^ 
cates the connecting line from whioh the roof sprang ; and 
he remarked, that the interior sides of them had been injured, 
as. if .some hf avy body had fallen in and grated ag^st them, 
whUe the outweurd faces are generally untouched. ChardJn, 
I^mpfer, Niebuluv' and Sir W. O^seley, all incline to the 
opinion that these columns supported some sort of covering ; 
and indeed it is not so difficult to compreheinjd how this was 
constructed ill the case of the Chehel Minar, as in that of 
the other less^ elevated buildings on the terrace, the e;(tended 
area of which must have prevented their being supplied with 
any simple roofing. . * 

' Another question has arisen regarding the plape^ whence 
the materials of these stupendous structures were taken; 
But it is obvious, not only that the stone of the mountain 
behind is the same- as that of which they are built — ^namely^ 
a compact gray limestone,' susceptible of' a gooil polish, — but 
that there are numerous proofs of its having been used for 
this very purpose, as. several pieces half cut from the quarries, 
•nd imperfeotly finished in tbe style of the buildings, are 
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fooDd in the Ticinity, — a circnmBtanceii^hieh has led to ait 
opinioQ that the edifices on the platform were^not completed 
at the period of their destruction. 

One of the most striking considerations which arises from 
examining these splendid monuments, is the great mechanical 
skill and exquisite taste etinced in their construction, und 
which indicates an era of high cultivation and considerable 
scientific knowledge. We see here, as in Egypt, blocks of 
ftone forty or fifty feet long, and of enormous weight, placed 
one above another with a precision which renders the points 
of union almost invisible ; columns sixty feet hi^h, consisting 
of huge pieces admiMbly formed-, and jointed with invariable 
accuracy ; and a detail of sculpture, which, if it cannot boast 
the exact anatomical proportions and flowing outline of the 
Greek models, displays at least chiselling as dehcate as any 
work of art on the banks of the Nile. . 

The numerous inscriptions in letters or symbol^ which 
have hitherto bafified the research of the learned, need not 
detain us long. They are all in what is called, firom their 
shape, the cuneiform or arrow-headed character, and many 
of them, especially those on the north wall of the terrace 
and on one of the tombs at Naksh e Roostum, are of great 
length. Chardin, Le Brun, and Niebuhr, have given speci- 
mens of thoiie mscriptions ; and the last of these authors has 
with ffreat labour copied three of them. - Several modem 
travellers, particularly Sir R. K. Porter, have added to the 
stock of materials in the hands of the learned. The late 
lamented Mr. Rich, for many years resident at Ba^ad, 
visited Persepolis with the intention of mt^ng a pwfect 
copy of dvery literary carvinj^ in tha^ neighbourhood ; and it 
was his intention to transmit to Professor Grotefend the 
result of his labours, to assist the researches of that profoun4 
Orientalist. Qut his untimely death, by removing from the 
field of Eastern inquiry one of its most zealous and success-, 
fill cultivators, must, it is to be feared, have defeated this 
laudable object. 

According to Bsjron St. Martin, there are several sortSv of 
cvneifbim writing, the characters of which are perfectly dis- 
tinct. A number of inscriptions (forty-two, some veiy long) 
have lately been collected near the lake and city of Van, m 
TuxlEish Armenia, by Mr. Shults, a German, sent thither for 
(be pmpose by the French minister of foreign afiaiis m 
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' fSUfi'i ttid ■ among theee three separate ctmeiform char- 
actem have, been mstingniahed by the Baron, who conceiyetf 
from their i^ittiatioh that they may belong to the age of 
Semiramis. Of these only one resembles the writing at Per- 
sepolis. 

He doubts, indeed, whether aily real progress h'ks yet been 
made iA deciphering these char^ters ; admitting, however, 
that. if snbseqinent discoveries shall confirhi the deductions of 
Professor Grotefend,* he will be entitled to the honour of first 
Mcertainiiig what Persian kings founded the edifices at Persep- 
olie. These monarchs he holds to be Darius and Xerxes ; 
and this conclusion is supported by a very ingenious inference 
made by himself A vase of alabaster, in thelCingbf France's 
collectiott, bore lan inscription in the Persepolitan character, 
by the side of. ^hicH was placed a set of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics that had been translated by Champollion. M. St. 
Martin having asc^ertained the value of the cuneiform cha- 
Taeters by comparison- with their hieroglyphical syhonymes, 
iqpj^ied &ese to ..two inscriptions cmned by Niebuhr, the 
meanine of which he thus conceives himself to have found 
oat. His translation is as follows : — 

FIjtST INSCRIPTION. 

" Darins, the powerful king ; king of kings, king of gods, son of 
▼yibtasp, of an lllustirious race, and most exeelleni." 

SSCOND IlfSCRtPTION. 

« Xerxes, the powerftil king; king of kings, son of Darius, of an 
tnastrtons race." < 

The reasoning which brought him to this conclusion is 
ingenious, and " it is to be hoped" (Jis he modestly expresses 
himself) " that this accidental discovery may leaa us to im- 
portant results when compared with the cuneifoim inscriptions 
of Babylon. Media, and Armenia, and dififuse a new light 
over the history of the East." As yet, however, we have 
not understood that his views have either been confirmed, or 
followed up with that zeal which the learned . author antici- 
pated,*' 

* Wliile we write, we learn tbatthis able Orientalist is no more ; and 
wMi him vanishes mneh of the hopes of sticeess in his peculiar path of 
research. Death has indeed been busy .of late in the high places of 
Bntern literature,— Yonng, Champollion, Bemusat, St. Martin. ^When 
shall we see the task which they have left incomplete resumed wnhsueh 
ardour and so rich a acock of talent and of leaniog! 

Md 
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M. Silrestie de Sacy, who has so vucceMiuUy empioyied 
himself upon Sassanian inscriptioBS, considers M. Grotefeod 
to have made out, beyond contradiction, the names of Da- 
rius Hystaspes and Xerxes. He also agrees with Sir.K. K. 
Porter in assigning the tombs to the era of these monarchs; 
and regrete that the zealous traveller' did not copy the first, 
lines of the inscription on the principal one, as it might have 
confirmed his own conjecture of its being the sepulchre <ii 
Bahus Ify^taspes. Such then is the present state of this 
inquiry, and. so arduous, if not sp'HSpeless^ does. the taskrof 
elucidiating the subject.appear, from the very limited matet^. 
rials which exist to throw light upon each. other. 

Before quitting the plain of Merdusht we have to notice 
certain remarkable castellated rocks near .the ruins, which 
probably formed the defences of th^ ancient city. We 
allude to the hiUs of Istakhar, Shekusteh, and Shemgsn, 
which, with their respective forts, are by Persian writers 
termed the Seh Goombedan or the Three Domes. The first 
of these rises nine miles north of the Tucht, and was as- 
cended by Morier, who estimated its elevation at 1200 feet. 
The path at its commencement.was narrow and intricato^ 
winding up a conical hill to the height of 700 feet ; but the 
next portion arose 500 feet nearly perpendicular, and. the 
ascent was toilsome in the extreme. . On the top, which is 
marked by a single fir-tree and some bushes, are four reser- 
voirs, part of a gateway, and several broken turrets and 
walls, — ^the remains of a fortress constructed by the Arabian 
general Zeid. As the travellers looked down from this sum- 
mit, full in front was seen another singular insulated clifiT, 
also crowned with a fortress, and known, by the name of 
Kallah Shareek or the Castle of Sl>areek,'a king or governor 
of the province, who was killed in defending it against the 
Arabs m the seventh century. 

The extensive antiquities in the plains of Mburghah, forty- 
nine miles north-north-east of the Tucht, resemble those of 
Persepolis, with which they are supposed to be coevah;— an 
account of them has been men by Morier, and, with his 
accustomed accuracy, by Sir H. K. Porter. We shall, how- 
ever, confine ourselves to the description of what they both 
consider to be the tomb of Cyrus the Gkreat. 

By.the natives this building is called Musjed e Madre 
Solyman, the Mosque of the Mother of Solomon. " Thia 
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iMtresting montiment," says ^ R. K. Porter^ ** stands on an 
eminence not far from the hills iwhich bound the plain to the 
south-west. A wide area, marked outward by the broken 
shafts of twenty-four circular columns, surrounds the build- 
ing. Each column' is three feet three inches in diameter, 
aiui they are distant from each other fourteen feet. Seven- 
teen of these are still erect, but heaped round with rubbish, 
and barbarously connected with a wall of mud. Within this 
area stands the tomb. The base on which it rests is com- 
posed of immense blocks of white marble rising in steps, the 
lowest of which forms a square of forty-four by forty feet. 
A succession of gigantic steps complete^, in a pyramidal 
shape, the pedestal of the tomb. The edifice itself is twenty- 
one feet by sixteen feet ten inches square ; in the smallest 
face is place»d the entrance, which is two feet ten inches 
high. Four layers of stones compose the fabric. The first 
forms the sides of the entrance, ue second its lintel, the 
third a simple projecting cornice, the . fourth completes its 
pediment and sloping roof. The walls are a mass of soUd 
stone five feet tmck ; the chamber ii seven feet wide, ten 
long, and eight high. ^ The floor is composed of two immense 
slal« joined nearly in the middle. No cuneiform inscription has 
been foupd anywhere upon the buHding ; but the interior 
surface- of the wall facing the kebla is sculptured with orna- 
ments, surrounding an Arabic inscription. The roof is flat, 
and, together with three of the walls, blackened with smoke. 
The side which faces the door, together with the floor, 
remain white, and the only thing wnich Mr. Morier saw 
within waa a few dirty manuscripts." 

Tradition declfiree this to be the tomb of Bathstieba, and 
the charge of it is gfven to women, who suflfer none but 
females to enter. But the Gariinelite friars of Shiraz told 
Mandelslo that it was the sepulchre, of Wallada, mother of 
i^olymah, fourteenth caliph of the posterity of Ali. This, 
however, has been deemed by one intelligent author as at 
best a random piece of information, particularly as two Mo- 
hammedan writers of Respectability quoted by Sir W. Ouse- 
ley* mak^ no allusion to' the Fathnite lady, but acquiesce 
in the tradition,-^^-a circumstance which, while it in no de- 
gree confirms ' the latter, appears at least to discredit the 
stoiy of the Carmelites. 

* OuS9l«y*s Travels, vol. ii^ p. 433. 
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The building and its enclosure are snrrounded by ofh^r 
ruinous structures, more obviously contemporary with Persep- 
oliS) as they hear many cuneiform inscriptions, all apparently 
the same ; and if Professor Grotefend's translation of these, 
—namely, " Cyrus the king, ruler of Ihe universe," — ^be cor- 
rect, it would go far to estabUsh the conjecture of 'the travel- 
lers we have followed, that here was the true Pasargadie, 
and that ui the Musjed w^ have the tomb of the grandson 
of Astyages. 

Morier in advancing his opinion and his reasons^ observes, 
" If the position of the ^lace had corresponded to the site of 
Pasar^ade as well as the form of the structure accords 
with tne description of the tomb of Cyrus near thM city, I 
fihould have been tempteid to assign to the present building 
«o Uhistrious an origin. The tomb was raised within a grove ; 
it was a small edifice with an arched roof of stone» and its en- 
trance was so narrow ^ that the slenderest man could scafc9 
pass through. It rested on a quadrangular base of a sin^lo 
stone; and contained the following inscription : — * O mortals ! 
I am Cyrus, son of Cambyses, founucr of the Persian 
monaphy and sovereign of Asia ; grudge me not, therefore, 
this monument.' That the plain aro\lnd Musjed e Madre 
Solyman was the site of a great city is proved by the ruins 
with which it is strewed ; and that this city was of the same 
general antiquity as Persepblis may be mferred from the 
similarity of character in the inscriptions -on the remains of 
both, though this particular edi^ce does not happen to dis- 
play thAt mtemal evidence of a contemporaneous date. A 
grove would naturally have disappeared in Modem Persia; 
me structures correspond in size ; the triangular roof might 
be called arched, in an age when the true semicircular arch 
was probably unknown ; and in the lapse of 2400 years the 
absence of an inscription would not be a decisive evidence 
against its identity with the tomb of Cyrus." 

According to Arrian, who wrote from the testimony of one 
who had visited the. spot, this celebrated sepulchre was 
within the Royal Paradise (or garden) of Pasargad». Its 
base was a single quadrangular stone ; above was a small 
edifice of masonry with an arched roof; within was the 
golden coffin of Cyrus, over which was a canopy with pillars 
of gold, and the whole was hung round with phirpte tapestry 
Mna Babylonian carpets. In the same enclosure was a small 
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honute for the Magi, to whose care the cemetery was intmsted 
by Cambyses ; and the charge 4e8cended from father to son. 
Sir R. K. Porter saw holes m the floor, and at the upper end 
of the chamber, in the positions that would haye served to 
admit the iron faistenings of the coffin. Had it been cased 
in a stone sarcophagus, that would doubtless (he remarks) 
havQ remained. The plain in which the structure stands is 
now, as. it was then, well watered ; and in a building called 
thd Carayansary he, thinks may be recognized the residence 
of the Wise Men. 

To these ingenious reasonings it might be objected, thtft 
the base of a smgle quadrangular stone, and the arched roof 
described by Arrian, can scarcely be idetatified with the 
pyramidal pile of large stones and pitched stone roof of the 
edifice in- question ; and that the doorway, two feet ten 
inches broad, cannot pass for the entrance, being so narrow 
as hardly to admit the slenderest man. There is, besides, 
as, has been already mentiofned, a great uncertainty with 
regard to the. fate of Cyrus himself. 

We shaU not detain bur readers with an account of Fassa 
or Barabgerd ; for, although t^e country between Shiraz and 
the last-mentioned place is sprinkled with relics that might 
well interest the antiquary, and the name of Darabgerd is 
derived from one of Persia's most celebrated monarchs, 
nothing is found there connected with the class of antiquities 
we have been considering. « 

Th^ plain of Kermanshah is bounded on the north by 
nigged mountains, which terminate in a naturally-scaiped 
pirecipice 1600 feet high. A- portion of the lower part, ex- 
tending 150 feet in length and 100 hi height, has been 
•moothed by ait, leaving a projection above and below ; the 
latter sloping gradually m a rocky terrace to the level of the 
ground at tne' bottom. The absence of cplunlnar support 
to the overhanging projection has, it is supposed, procured 
for this lingular rock the name of Bessittoon, — ^that is, 
" without pillars.'* 

Above tbe source of a clear stream which bursts from the 
mountain about fifty yards from this rocky platform, are the 
remains 'of an immense piece of sculpture, but so much de- 
faced that scarcely any outline can be traced. The mutila- 
tbn chiefly arises from several subsequent additions that 
have been made on tbe same spot. Oxie of th^se, a Greek 
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inscription, nas in its turn been forced to give way to one hi 
Arabic, the sole purport of which is a grant of certain lands to 
A neighbouring caravansary. Colonel Macdonald Kinneir is 
•inclined to refer this rude sculpture to the tune of Semiramis. 
He supports his opinion by the authority of Diodorus, who re-^ 
lates'^om Gtesias, that on the march to Ecbatana she en- 
camped at Mount Baghistan in Media, and made there a 
earden twelve furlongs in compass. The fountain was 
•dedicated to Jupiter, and towards one side it had a ^eep rock 
seventeen furlongs- high. She cut a piece oiit of the lower 
|>art of this rock, and caused her image to be carved upon 
It with one hundred of her guards standing round her. She 
wrote, moreover, that Semiramis asceniled from the plain to 
the top t}f the mountain by laying the packs and farthels of 
her baggage-cattle one upon another. Hamadan being 
generally admitted to be the ancient Ecbatana, there isv better 
reason than is commonly to be found in similar conjecta^es 
for believing that this sculpture daties tppm!, the era of tiie 
Assyri?ui heroine. We can allow for th^, exaggeration which 
has converted 1500 feet into seventeen f^frlphgs. 

Considerably higher on the smoothed rpclL appear fotirteen 
figures in precisely the same style as those at the Tucht e 
Jumsheed. A line of nine persons united by a cord tied 
round their neckp, and having their hands bound behind their 
^acks, approach another oi more majestic stature, who, 
holding up his right hand with an authoritative air, treads on 
a prostrate body ; while his countenance, grave and erect, 
assumes the expression of a superior or a Conqueror. Of 
these captives the greater number appear middle-ased ; but 
ithe third and the last are old men. Three wear uie same 
flowing dress as the figure who is supposed to represent die 
monarch ; the Vest are clad in tight short tunics^ Abovd 
all, in the centre, floats as it were in the air- the figuriB so 
often seen at Persepolis, and which is supposed to be the 
guardian angel of the principal personage. , 

Sir R. K. Porter thinks the design of this bas-relief, which 
JB finely executed, commemorates the final conquest of Is- 
.tael hj Psalmaneser, kiiw of Assyria ; and that the ten captive 
figures (including that \i^ch isr prostrate under the king*s 

* A eopy of this aa fw as can be' deciphered, may be seen in Sir R. It. 
JPorter's Travels, vol. U. p. 151. Tha letten fonninf part of tte worit 
>' Gotarz" may still be recp^sed, . , 



^ 
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feet) lepreient the ten tribes that were cani^ into cap- 
tivity. We join cordially in the wish of this traveller that 
the inscriptions could be deciphered. ^ 

Our attention must now be directed to the second class 
of antiquities,-~ri>3Ulicly those connected with the period of 
the Sassanian dynasty. Of these the principal monuments 
are the sculptures of the Tank e Bostam or Bostan, Naksh 
e Roostum, of the Naksh e Rejib, near PersepoUs, and of 
Shapoor ;— -all of ^ them less imposing than those above 
described. The most remarkable, though probably the least 
ancient, is the Tauk e Bostam or the Arch of the Garden. 

The mountain ia which < diese sculptures are executed 
forms ^art of the xange whidi terminates at Bessittoon, and 
like it IS bare and craggy, a£[brdin£ with its rugged height a 
striking, contrast to me feriile plain of Kermanshab, over 
which it towers, scarcely a iuzlong distant from the city. By 
the side of a clear and copious stream which gu^es from 
its base, rises a flight of several hundred steps cut in the 
steep rock, and finishing abruptly on an extensive ledge. 
Beneath this ^platform is situated the largest of the two- 
arches, which is twenty-four feet in width and twenty-one ixr 
depth ; while the face of the precipice has - been smoothed 
for a -considerable npace on either side, as well as above, 
beyond its sweep. On the lower part of. this prepared surface, 
both to- the right and left, are upright entablatures, each' 
containing an exquisitely<H;arved ornament of foliaj^e in the 
Grecian taste. A double-wreathed border, terminating in 
two fluttering streamers, which are attached to various 
parts of the dress of royal persons on all the Sassanian 
monuments, runs round the arch, llie keystone is sur- 
mounted by a sort of crescent resting ih the same orna- 
ment ; and on either side t>f the arch hovers a winged female 
holding a clasped fillet 6t diadem, with the usual waving 
streamer. The chiselling is good, and, though inferior in 
elegance to that seen at PersepoUs and Mourghab, the dis- 
position of the wings and drapery is such that Sir R. K. 
Porter supposes them to be the work of an artist of the 
Romano-Grecian school. Both the inner sides and back of 
this arch are sculptured. The latter is divided into two 
compartments. In the upper are three figures, of which the 
one in. the centre represents a monarch wearing a pointed 
diadem, whence rise a pair of small wings, embracing with 
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their points a crescent, and that again enclosing a ball or 
globe. His robe -is rich and jewelled ; his hair floats in 
curls on his shoulders ; his left hand rests on a sword ; and 
with his right he seems to refuse' a plain fillet with streamers, 
which is presented by the person pn his left .This figure 
wears the same diadem as the sovereign, with scnne diner' 
ence in its embellishments ; but his garb is not so highly 
ornamented, and the style of his trousers (does not corres- 
pond. On the right is a female crowned with a diadem 
varying from the others ; she offers to the centre ligore a 
circlet similarly decorated, l^he lower compartment contains 
a single collossal horseman clad in a coat of chain-ardour. 
On ms left arm he bears a shield ; a spear is on his right 
shoulder ; and a royal helmet adorned with streamers covers 
his head. His steed is caparisoned and richly ornamented ; 
but both horse and man are., vety much mutilated. There 
are traces of a Greek and of a Pehleyi inscription, bot^ 
illegible. On the sides are delineated a boar and a stag- 
hunt in th^ minutest ^detail, and comprising. innumerable 
figures of men and anhnals carved with great truth" and 
spirit. 

The second areh is but nine feet broad and twelve deep. 
It is plain externally, and contains on the back of the recess 
only- two figures similarly habited, with the balloon-shaped 
cap, curled hair, and rich robes ; the hands resting o;i the 
pommels of long straight swords which hang down perpen- 
dicularly in front. A d^ger depends at the right side of 
each, and the number of streamers denote both to be royal 
personaffes. Two inscriptions in Pehlevi are found one on 
each side thtoe figures ; the ^anslation of which, according* 
to De Sacy, — the first person in modem !Europe whose in* 
dustry and genius enabled him to rediscover the value of 
the alphabetic characters, and the meaning of some legends 
in that . language which had long, been given up as irre- 
coverably lost, — ^is as follows, ahcl identifies the sovereigns 
represented: ' ( 

J riBST INSCMPTION.. 

" This is the figure of the adorer of Orznuzd, the excellent Shapoor 
king or kings, of Iran and An lraa,--celwtial germ of the race of goda^ 
—son of the servant of Ormuzd, the eieeltent Hoormua, king of kioga^ 
of Iran and An Iran,— celestiai germ of the race of the gods, grandaoft 
Of tin asoeDent Narses, Uog of ungs." 
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SECOND IKSOBIFTlOir. 

**H6 of whom this is the figare is the adorer of Ormuzd, the excellent 
Vabanm, king of kings, of Iran and An Irany—celestial germ of ttie 
mn of the fods,— son of the adorer of Ormozd, tlic eKoellent Sapor, 
k^ of kings, of Iran and An Iran,~celestial germ of the race of the 
godS,— grandson of the excellent Hoormuz, king of kings.*^ 

Sir R. K. Porter is inclined to adopt the tradition of the 
country, so far as regards the date of the first arch at least, 
and to attribute them to the reign of Khoosroo Purveez, 
whose amusements in this, the scene of his dalliance with 
the fair Shireen, are portrayed in the hunting-scenes ; while 
he conceiyes that the three figures' in the upper compart- 
ment represent Khoosroo with Shireen and the Emperor 
Maurice; his patron and father by adoption, f M. de Sacy 
agrees with ^e traveller in thihidng that the two winged 
fotms are Ferohers, perhaps a little ahered by the taste of a 
Greek artist. If this be the case, and if that gentleman's 
translation be correct, the bas-relief in the second arch must 
be considerably older than the first, as the inscriptions would 
then t^pply to Sapor II. or Zoolactaf, and to jBaharam or 
Vaharam his son, sumamed KermanshaK, who long filled the 
office of viceroy oyer Kerman during his brother's life, and 
afterward founded the city of that name. 

There ' is another bas-relief at Tank e Bostam, cut on a 
nnooth piece of rock over the source of the stream. It is 
termed th'e Four Calunders, and consists of three figures 
erect,— -one of whom, clad in the ensigns of royalty, treads 
onder foot a fourth who lies prostrate. The worbnanship 
resembles that -of the nnaller arch, and no doiibt refers to the 
same events. 

^'' In addition to the bas-reliefs, it appears certain that the 
rocks of Tank' e Bostam were once adorned with statues ; 
for Sir R. K. Porter discovered, leaning against the bank of 
the river beneath the ledge, the remains of a coarsely-hewn 



I * Bir John ICalcoIm showed this translation to MoUah Ferose, ths 
learned Parsee already mentioned, who confirmed the accuracy of the 
Fiteneh academician, editing that the words ** Iran' to An Iran," signify 
"belieTers andanbeUevers;" that is, the wbofo worlds— J^enria and 
dsewhere. 

t Sir Ro^>ert. follows the Eastern tradition, that Shireen was the 
Boioisn emperor's daughter. Sir John Malcolm rejectH this improbal)le 

N 
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colossal figrure which had fallen from a height ahoTe ; and» 
on examining the spot where it had stood, a row of seulp« 
tured feet broken oft at the ankles showed that other statues 
had once existed there. The mtitilated one in question ap- 
pears to have resembled the figures in the coarse ba^reliefs ; 
for the drapery extended to the point near the knees where 
it was broken off; one hand was placed on its breast, while 
the other rested on something like a sword, depending , in 
front of the body. 

Poetical and popular tradition attributes the antiquities of 
Tank e Bostam not only to the age of Khoosroo Purveez, 
but to the workmanship of an admirer of the lovely Shireen. 
The monarch, anxious to perpetuate the beauties of his mi»> 
tress, sought for an artist able to, carve her likeness in last- 
ing stone. Ferhaud, the first sculptor of the age, presented 
himself for this purpose ; but, intoxicated with her charms, 
he madly endeavoured to gain her affections. - His royal 
master took advantage of this infatuation, and employed hitn 
in numberless works, with a promise that his beloved should 
be the reward of his success. Thus inspired, ,the eiiergy of 
Ferhaud was inexhaustible ; the sculptures of this place 
and Bessittoon were soon completed ; and such progress waff 
made in cutting through the mountain to bring a' stveam from 
the neighbouring valley, that Khoosroo became alarmed lest 
he should be called on to perform his engagement. To 
avoid this dilemma he had recourse to treachery. While 
Ferhaud was at work on the highest part of the rock, making 
the echoes resound with the name of his mistress even more 
than with the clang of his instruments, an old woman ap^ 
preached him, — " Alas !" said she, " Ferhaud, why do you 
thus call upon the name of Shireen, when that lovely • one is 
already, no more 1 Two weeks have jfled and the third is 
now passing since that light of the world was extii^uished 
and Khoosroo put on his robes of mourning."- Ferhaud 
heard and believed, — reason instantly forsook him, — seizing 
the aged female, he threw himself from the peak, and the 
betrayer and betrayed met their death in the same moment. 
The ^iters of romance relate that, hearing of her lover's 
fate, Shireen pined, and, " like the rose deserted by the nightin« 
gale, drooped her head and withered ;" when the sovereign, 
struck with compunction, made what reparation was iu his 
power, by permitting the lovers to rest in one grave,-- out of 
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which two lose-tiees grew and twined together, while a 
hog 6 thistle sprung from the breast of iJieir destroyer.-*- 
History, hcwever, describes this celebrated lady as faithful 
to her husband through danger and misfortune, even to death. 
"When he fell by a parricidal command, and when his son de- 
dared to the queen his incestuous passion, she desired, as 
the price of her consent, to take a last look of her murdered 
lord, and 'poisoned, or as somie say stabbed, herself on the - 
body. 

The next Sassanian monum^iis of importance are the 
sculptures at Shapoor. Fifteen miles, north of Kauzeroun 
are the ruins of that city, once the capital of Peusia, founded 
by the monarch whose name it bears, and situated in a well- 
watered plain at' the mouth of a narrow pass, from which 
issues 9- fine river. According to Morier it covered a space 
of about six miles in circumference. At the entrance of 
the valley, which is scarcely thirty yards across,* stands an 
insulated hiU that exhibits portions of the walls and towers 
of its ancient fortifications. . A pleasing, though lonely, pas- 
toral landscape, shut in by lofty mountaiius, appears through 
the rocky gorge of the valley ; and on the cliffs are curved 
the sculptures now to be shortly described. 

The nrst object which arrests the attention on the southezn 
aide of th« river is a much-mutated bas-relief, carved on the 
surface of the rock, consisting of two colossal h(»rsemen,"— 
one of whom, on th^ right, stands over a prostrato figm-e that 
Be&aaa to be in the Roman co8,tume. Another person, in the 
same dress, is in an attitude of 8U{q>lication at the horse's 
knees; and a head, in alt-relief, is seen just between its 
hinder feet. The equestrian figure to the left is least de- 
stroyed ; and the height of each is about fifteen feet. 

llie second sculpture, which is far more perfect, appears . 
on a ^tablet divided mto three compartments ; the central one 
contains a mounted personage wearing a mural crown, above 
which is a globe or balloon-shaped ornament, common to the 
Sassanian sovereigns. His haur falls in massy curls on each 
shoulder, and riband-like streamers flow backward. He is 
clothed in a loose robe, a quiver hangs by his side, and in his 
right hand he holds a figure behind him, dressed in the Roman 

*Bo says Morier. CotoMl Minsoa makss it SOO; thsir flsOmslM 
mi^ reisr to dUftrent points, Iwt troUi andoabtedly liss b«tw«eo. 
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tunic and helmet. A saroliant, in a similar habit, is on ita 
jEnees before the horse's head, with its hands extended, and 
a face expressive of entreatjr. A person in the same attire 
is stretched under the horse^s feet; while another, wiUi 
something of an Egyptian countenance, stands, in a beseech- 
ing attitude, to the risht of this compartment. There is ako 
angure partly concesued by the one that is kneeling. Above 
the animal's head hovers a wi^ed boy bearing a scroH. The 
right-hand section is subdivided into six others, each con- 
taming three figures, partly in supphcating attitudes ; white 
that on the lefl bears two rows ot five horsemen each, -sepa- 
rated by a plain cross band. The principal group is about 
twelve feet in length, the ^minor ones four feet ten inches. 

On the opposite side of the river are a still greater number 
of tablets. The first is eleten yards four inches long, and 
contains a multitude of figures very elaborately, designed, 
and representing, as it appears, the triumph of a Persian 
king over a Roman army. . On the left of this bas-relief is a 
slab containing two colossal horsemen, each grasping with, 
his extended hand a circle, to which the royal streamers are 
attached. The sculpture displays much anat<lmical skill, 
even to the veins ana arteries of the horse's legs. A very 
extensive group next occurs ; but its lower parts have been 
so destroy^, that only the heads of men, camels, and horses 
are seen, with part of a mounted personage, who holds in 
his hand a bow and anows. The last is a bas-relief in ex- 
cellent preservatiofi, fourteen yards long, and composed of a 
great variety of figures and characters. It is divided into a 
nomber of compartments, of which the one in the centre is 
appropriated to a design almost entirely resembling that 
descrmed in the second piece. 

There is little doubt that these labours of the chisel com- 
memorate the triumph of Shapoor over Valerian ; although 
De Sacy thinks they represent the successes of Aklesmr 
Babegan over Artabanes, the last of the Arsacidse. But of all 
Sassanian monuments those at Shapoor have been the least 
explored, principally on account of the danger to be appre- 
hended from the Mahmoud Sunni robbers, by whom the 
ne^hbourhood is infested. 

The most remarkable object is a statue, now mutilated 
and prostrate, in a cavern a short distance up the Shapoor 
TaUey. The mountain rises first in a steep elope, crowned 



y 
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Vf a perpendicTilar precipice of limestone 700 feet in height.* 
Ine ascent is laborious, occupying forty minutes without a 
halt ; and the entrance to the cave is raised about 140 feet 
above the base of the precipice, the lower third being almost 
perpendicular. Arrived at this point, the traveller reaches a 
spacious archway 150 feet broad and nearly 40 high, within 
whicti, about sixteen or eighteen paces from the mouth, in 
a sort of natural antechamber, stands the ^pedestal, resting 
against which, lies the. statue with the head downwards. 
Both have been cut from. a pillar of solid rock. The figure, 
which, when erect, must have been from fifteen to twenty 
feet high^ represents the same royal personage who appears 
in all the Sassanian sculptures of Fars. Its head, though 
now defaced, has been crowned with the mural diadem ; me 
bushy and curled hair hangs over the shoulders ; a collar of 
pearls encircles the nedk ; the body is covered with a thin 
robe, gathered in plaits at the girdle, and flowing \n free folds 
on the thighs ; one belt crosses from the right shoulder to 
the left hip, another firom the right hip to the left thigh, and 
is tied with a riband terminating in the royal streamers ^ the 
same ornaments depend from the head, and are attached to 
the shoe-ties ; the right hand rests on the side, and the left 
appears to have grasped the pommel of the sword. The 
sculpture resembles exactly that of the tablets, — ^tolerably 
executed, and exhibiting some knowledge of anatomy and 
design, yet not so beautifully chiselled as the bas-reUefs at 
Persepolis. There is little doubt that the" statue represents 
Shapbor ; and we have dwelt somewhat long on its descrip- 
tion» because, with the exception of the mutilattd remains 
at Tank e Bostam, it is supposed to be the only thing of the 
kind in Persia.! 

The extent ojf the cavern is enormous ; its communications 
infinite ; while multitudes of stalactites, in all their fanciful 
forms, diversify the chambers, some of which are wonder- 
folly lofly and spacious. Proceeding in the dark,, or by the 
red light of torches, the eve is caught by dim fantastic shapes, 
to which the flickering gleam lends a dubious semblance of 

' * Lieutenant Alexander ealls the mou;ntaln 1000 feet higli, and tbe 
precipice 400 only. There is nothing mbre (Ulacious than Judging of 
elevations by the eye. / 

t It has been said that there was a statue oTShapoor at Nlahapoar ; If 
•0, no trace of it remaius. 

N2 
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life ; and gigantic fonns seem to animate the abyss, as If 
ready to seize and punish the intruder. Colonel Johnson 
penetrated 190 feet to an immense circular and vauHed room 
100 feet high, from which branched several passages, in one 
of which he observed an empty tank, twenty feet by ten, and 
six feet deep.. Two hundred feet more btought him to a 
large irregular excavation, surroundexl by ^otesque «talac« 
tites ; beyond this were other vaults and entrances, some 
containing mud and water, intensely cold ; and lie wUs forced 
to retire, after spending a considerable time there, convinced 
that he had not penetrated half through these .extensive 
vaults.* Such fissures are connnon in formations of second* 
aiy limestone ; nor is there the smallest reason for believing, 
97ith some travellers, that art has been employed to assist 
the processes of nature. 'Traces of tablets may be seen near 
the entrance, with the marks, of the chisel visible on the hard 
rock ; but neither sculpture nor characters of any sort aie 
to be found in the cave. 

To this sketch of the antiquities of Shapoor we shall only 
add, that the city, founded according to tradition by Tah- 
muras Deevebund, and destroyed by Alexander the Great, 
was rebuilt by the kingVhose name it bears, who made it 
his capital. The situa^ion^ in a well<-watered plain enabled 
him to render it an enchanting abode, according to the taste 
of the times : it abounded in gardens and baths, in fruits and 
flowers of hot as ^ell as of cold climates, — for the contiguous 
valleys ripen oranges and dates as well as hardier produc- 
tions, — and in all the necessaries and luxuries of Asiatic life. ^ 
And it is strange that a spot so favoured by nature sheilld 
ever have been deserted for the comparatively arid plaia 
where Kauzeroun now stands. 

We must return once more to the vicinity of Persepolis, 
—to the tombs of the kings, where the sculptures, by the 
natives called Naksh e Roostum, are to be found ; and te 
a recess between that point and the Tucht, named by thaia 
Naksh e Rejib. These shall not detain us long ; for all Sas- 

* The present writer can add his testimony' to Colonel Johnson's 
account of this remarkable eavern and its Interesting tenant. The rami- 
fications are so extensiTe, that no one has ever been knowi\ to explore 
them, and the natives have a story that a cow, having wandered in, did 
not make her appearance until two yean alter, when she came out 
•eeoBipaaied by two calves. 
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Umiftn momiments so closely resemble each other, that the 
description of a few may serve for all. 

On six tablets, cut on the perpendicular rocks that contain 
the tombs, have been sculptured many bas-reliefs, all un- 
doubtedly Sassani^n, and generally representing the triumphs 
or victories of the early kiii^s pf that race . The most northern 
exhibits two horsemen, — one of whom, with the mural crown, 
surmounted with a ball irom which floats the royal streamer, 
tenders the curclet with its ribands to another whose head is 
covered with a round helmet, also surmounted with the bal- 
loon-shaped crest. This Resign, as well as a similar one at 
Shapoor, has been supposed to represent Ardeshir Babegan, 
the first of the Sassanides, resigning the emblem of empire 
to his son. Next to this is a bas-relief with nine figures, five 
on the right and three on the left of a personage adorned 
with the ensigns of royalty, — the figures on tha right seem 
beckoning to those on the left, r Towards the centre of the 
range of rocks is a spirited representation of two horsemen 
meeting in the shock of an engagement. One of the steeds 
has been thrown on its haunches by the collision,, and the 
spear of the rider is broken, while that of his adversary passes 
through his neck. The fourth is an exact copy, on a gigan- 
tic scale, of the subject at Shapoor ; in which the 'mounted 
king is supposed to be receiving the submission of a Roman 
emperor, wno kneels before him. On the horse's belly is a 
long Greek inscription, for the most part illegible, and one 
in I^ehlevi, which has been thus rendered by De Sacy :— 
'* The figure of the servant of Ormuzd, of the divine (or god) 
Ardeshir, king> of kings of Iran and An Iran,— of the race 
of the gods, — son of the god Babec, a king. ''-—The fifth 
tablet contains three figures ; that in the centre wears the 
globe-surmounted crown, and his right hand extended holds 
a ring, which is also grasped by a femalie on his left. The 
third appears to be an attendant. The sixth and last is a 
colossal representation of two horsemen rushing on to com- 
bat ; anji though the one on the left wears on his head a ball 
with streamers instead of a three-peaked cap, it might seem 
as if the design was to exhibit the two warriors above described 
preparing for the mortal shock. This tablet is twenty-four 
feet long by twelve high, but is much mutilated. 

llie sculptures at Naksh e B^jib vary somewhat from 
ihote aliaady delinoatjed. They consist of three tablets/ 
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The first contains seven colossal and two diminutive figuret. 
The subject is that of two persons with clubs in their hands, 
each holding the riband circlet ; but. they are on foot, and 
their costume differs from that of the other bas-reliefs. Be- 
hind the chief, on the riffht^ stand two women, with their 
faces averted, and one of them raising her finger with an 
impressive gesture. The other has also two attendants, one 
of whom holds the fly-flap over his head : the whole of this 
tablet has been gready injured. 

The second piece, which is much better preserved, ex- 
hibits a royal personage on horseback, followed by nine attend- 
ants, wearing high caps, with bushy beards -and hair. From 
the elaborate details of dress and equipage, it appears to 
have been designed to represent the king in his greatest pomp ; 
but the face of the horse and its rider are lK>th totally de- 
stroyed. On the chest of the animal is a Greek inscription, 
which has been copied by most travellers, but is not intelr 
ligible without filling up considerable blanks at hazard. This 
has been done by M. de Sacy ; and it is satisfactory that the 
Greek inscription thus supplied agrees with his translation 
of the Pehlevi beside it. It runs as follows : — " This is the 
resemblance of the servant of Ormuzd, the divine Shapoor, 
king of the kings of Iran and An Iran, — of the r^e of the 

fods, — son of the servant of Onnuzd, the divine Artaxares, 
ing of the kings of Iran,— of the race of the gods, — grand- 
son of the divine Babec the king.'' The remaining tablet 
contains but a repetition of the two horsemen holding a ring. 
We shall describe no more of these monuments, .although 
several exist in various parts of the kingdom; and possibly 
some may have escaped the inquiries of travellers. There 
is, as we have already remarked, a sculptured rock at Sel- 
mas, on the north-west shore .of the like of Urumeah ; and 
another, Naksh e Roostum, at Daiab, in which Shapoor is 
represented laying his hand with a compassionate air on the 
head of a captive chief. In the neighbourhood of that place 
there are some remains resembling druidical erections, de- 
scribed by Sir W. Onseley, who also mentions an imperfect 
equestrian figure of Shapoor, or some of the Sassanian 
pnnces, at ^^ ; but for the particulars of these we must 
lefer to the worlu of the various authors already quoted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HUtory from the Fall of the Saaaamdes to the Riae of the 

Sujfavean Dynaaty, 

Completion of the Mohammedan Conqi^est— Jacob ibn Leitb — Amer— 
Dynasty of the Samanide*— Ofthe Dilemltes-^The Ghlznevidea— The 
Hooae of Seyuk—Togroi'-AlpAnlaA—Malek- Shah, and Niiam nl 
Mulk— Sanjar— The Attabegs— Account of Hussun Subah and the 
Asaaasinff-^Inraaion and Conquest of Zingis Khan— Hoolaku and his 
Bnccessors— Timnr— His History— Conquesta-^Death—lBaeceasOTB. 

We rerame our historical sketch at an important jtmcttnre. 
Without king or gOTemment, the feeble« and luxunous Per- 
■ians opposra no effectual resistance to the hardy enthu- 
siasts (rf Arabia, who quickly overran the empire, from the 
Buphrates to the Oins, destroying with bigot fury all that 
was useful, grand, or sacred, in that unhappy country. The 
progress of those conquerors was indeed most rajpid and 
wonderful. Colonies from the burning deserts of the south 
were extended over the cold countries of Khorasan and 
Baljdi ; and they flourished in the soil to which they were 
transplanted. The invaders soon completed the subjugation 
of the kingdom, which continued a province of the calipha 
for more than two centuries. But the natives could not for 
ever endure such thraTdom. Weary of wars, insurrections^ 
and massacres, the body of the people might enjoy. for a 
while the tranquilUty of iheir chains ; but tfalB cMefbami 
gradually recovered their power, and, as the fever of reli- 
gious zeal abated, respect for the' Lords of the Faithful de- 
clined. Disaffection first, and afterward- revolt, erode, and 
ihe soeptre, which the weak successors' of Omar and All 
could no longer retain, became a prize for the first advent 
turer who' had courage to grasp it. 

Jacob ibn Leith, the son of a pewterer in Seistan, accom- 
plished this bold attempt. Too prodigal to be content with 
the- gains of trade, the spendthrift became a robber. In the 
disturbed state of the countiy, the transitioii from a bandit 
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to 8 sacceasftil and gallant chief waa easy. The uaimnng 
governor of his native province solicited his aid, and he 
availed himself of the confidence reposed in him to seize at 
once the person of his ally and tne authority he, had as- 
sumed. Supported at the outset by the Commander of the 
Moslem, who gladly enlisted him against his rebeUious tribu- 
taries, Jacob again betrayed his trust ; and making himself 
master of the greater part of Eastern Persia, spumed the 
offer of investiture vn:ung from the fears of his imbecile em^ 
ployer : — " Tell the caliph," said he to the envoy of that 
prince, whom he received in bed while labouring under the 
mfluence of a fever, — ** tell the caliph that I am already in- 
debted to my sword for the territories he so generously be- 
stows upon me. If I live, that sword shall decide between 
us, — ^if I die, he will be freed firom his apprehensions. If I 
am worsted, the man who can live on fare like, this," points 
ing to some black bread and onions beside him, ** need not 
fear what the chances of war can brinff." 

Jacob died in 877, the fint indepencLt monarch of P»«a 
of the Mohanmiedan faith, bequeathing a sceptre, which re- 
quired a firmer grasp, to his brother Amer, who was religious 
and generous, but devoted to luxury. Far from pursuing- 
hostilities against the court of Bagdsul, he sent thither a re- 

3>ectful letter, consenting to do homage for his dominions. 
at this loyalty did not continue long, — disagreements and 
wars arose, and the Caliph Motamed, unable to reduce the 
rebel, instigated Ishmael Samani, a chief of Transoziana 
(Mavar al Nabar) to attack him-. Valour or accident, or 
both, favou^ the enterprise ; the army of Amer was dis- 
persed, himself taken prisoner, and sent in chains to tha 
capital, where, after a confinement of some years, he was put 
to death by the Caliph Motaded (A. D. 901). It is told of 
this prince, that as he sat a captive on the ground after the 
battle, while a soldier prepared for him a. coarse meal, by 
boiling some flesh in a small pot, a hungry dog thrust hia 
head mto the vessel, and not being able to extricate it, ran 
away with the mess as well as the cooking utensil. Thd 
unfortunate monarch burst into a fit of daughter. " What on 
earth can possibly induce a man in your situation to laugh 1*' 
said one of his guards. " See !" replied Amer, " it was but 
this mominff that the steward of my household complained 
that three hondred camels were insufficient to cany aoj 
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kjtchen-ftimiture, and now that dog icampers off with fur- 
niture, proTisions, and all !" 

With Amer fell the fortunes of his raco ; , and although two 
more princes belonging to it maintained a precarious author- 
ity, the empire of Persia was, during the next century, 
divided between the families of Samui and Dilemee. The 
first reigned over Transoxiana, Khorasan, Balkh, and Seis- 
tan; the latter, though styling themselves Slaves of the 
Lmrd of the Faithful, exercised all the functions of sove 
reiffn power in great part of Irak, Fars, Kerman, Ku2dstan 
and Laristan. 

Of the fir^t-mentioned dynasty Ismael was the most cele- 
brated. His grandfather Saman was a Tartar chief, who 
claimed descent from Bidiaram ChoubeenthelSassanian. By 
favour of the Caliph Mamoun his grandsons rose to distinc- 
tion in Khorasan and Mavar al Nanar ; and Ismael attained 
a degree of influence which enabled him to discomfit the 
forces of Amer ibn Leith. This success confirmed his 
power. He extended his conquests both to east and west, 
and died in 907 at the age of sixtv, leaving a high reputaticm 
for munificence as a patron of (earning, for fidelity to his 
word, and for conrage, justice, and piety, surpassed by few 
Eastern monarch's. 

. In thie reign of Ameer Noah, fifth monarch from Ismael, 
the celebrat^ Mahmoud of Ghizni rose into notice. His 
father, Subuktagi, was a slave, or rather a confidential soldier 
of the body-guard to Abistagi, a noble of Bokhara, who re- 
nounced his country and allegiance, and with a few followers 
founded the principality just named. The servant succeeded 
his master, enlarged lus dominions, and established one of 
the most powerfiu dynasties that Asia eypr witnessed. 

Ameer Noah, hard pressed by his nobles, applied for aid 
to Subuktagi, who sent his' son with an army to his assist- 
ance. By the valour and conduct of these auxiliaries the 
rebels were routed ; and the young prince obtained as a re- 
ward the government of Khorasan. Such was. the out- 
set of the great Mahmoud of Ghizni in Persia; — such the 
commencement of an empire which in a few years stretched 
from Bagdad to Cashgar — ^from Georgia to Bengal. But 
before adverting further to these conquests, it wiU' be proper 
to bestow a glance on die dynastv of the Dilemite» 
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Abu Shujah Baiyah, afishenaanof Dilemin Maanmdenn, 
had three sons, to each of whom, in tum, an astrologer had 
promised the sovereign power. The troubles of the times, 
their own ambition, and probably a superstitious belief in 
the prediction, produced its fulfilment ; the young men rose 
rapidly in the service of a chief or prince of Tabaristan ; 
and in a short time we find Ali, the eldest, in possession of 
Fars and Irak Adjemi. The capture of the treasures of Ya- 
koot, the caliph's lieutenant in Ispahan, placed riches and 
additional power in his hands. Kerman and Kuzistan were 
subdued, and Bagdad itself was numbered among his con* 
quests, although prudence induced hiiu to accept firom the 
hands of ths Monammedan ruler the investiture of the do< 
minions he had acquired, rather than to endanger his aa« 
thority by offending the religious prejudices of the age. 

Ali Shujah, dying childless, was succeeded by Kuken u 
Bowlut Hussun Buiyah, his brother ; but the sovereignty of 
Fars was bestowed on £zzed u Dowlut, the son of Ruken, 
by his uncle Moez u Dowlut Achmed, the third of the fisher* 
man's sons, who had remained at Bagdad nominally as as* 
tistant to the caliph, but in fact as his master. On the deatii 
of Ruken and Moez^ Ezzed not only obtained all the do* 
minions of the family, but rose to the rank of vizier ,~r-aii 
office which he disc^harged for thirty-four years with so 
much ability that bis name was regarded with the highest 
gratitude,^ and the ruler of the Faithful himself read prayers 
at his funeral. Ezzed was the greatest of the monarchs of 
Dilem, who, however, soon sanl under the overwhelming 
power of Mahmoud of Ghizni. 

A minute account of the actions of the latter prince is 
rendered unnecessary by the notice already taken of his 
reign in another volume of this Library.* His ambition, no 
less than his religious zeal, led him to make several inroads 
into India ; all of them were successful ; and by the plunder 
obtained he was enabled to establish his court on a footing 
of remarkable splendour. His name holds a conspicuous 
rank among those conquerors who have made sacred motives 
the pretext for rapine and bloodshed. His justice And pietv are 
the theme of all historians ; but these virtues were tanushed 

* See Family Library, No. XLVII. Historical and Deseriptire Aiaeoust 
crBiitisti India, vol. i. 
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bjT'intol^ance and avarice, which involTed him in many acta 
unworthy of his name. ' He expired (A. D. 1032) in this 
I^alace of Felicity at £rhizni, hna with him sank the glory 
of his family. His heir Musaood was defeated ten years 
after by \the Seljidc Turkomans, in Kh.orasan ; and at a 
somewhat later period^ during a mutiny of his army, he wa» 
taken prisoner and murdered by the son of his brother Mo^ 
bammed, whom he had deprived of sight. In the sncceed- 
ing teign of Madood, the wht>lje of their Persian dominions 
were wrested from the house of Ghizni by the samio in« 
Taders.' 

Tlie ^Turkomans, who^ had emigrate or been driven from 
4be stepper of Kipchauk to the plains of Bokhara, gave 
existence to adjrnasty fis powerful as any that had y^t sat 
on th6 throt^e of Pbrsia. Settled in Khora^an, their num- 
befs increased so much in the feign of Mahmoud as to create 
in/ tlie- mind - of that monarch many alarming anticipations. 
** How many of your trib^ might I rely on to assist me in 
case of need!" demanded he one day of their ambassador, 
Israel, the son 6f Seljuk, as he stood in the presence armed 
with bow and quiver, according to the custom of his people. 
** Send this arrow to my tribe,? answered Israel, laymg one 
shaft at the king's feet, " ani 50,000 horse will attend the 
summons." — "is that all your force V^ inquired ,the sultan. 
" Send this," replied . the chief, presenting another, " and 
a Hke. number Will follow. "-w*< But were I in extreme dis- 
tres^,V continued Mahmoud, "a^id fequlred your utmost 
exertions V— '* Then send my bow;" said Israel, " and 200,^00 
hdrsc^ill obey the signal." The proiid conquetor trembted, 
and foresaw the future overthrow of hi& empire. 

"In the year 1042, iJ'ogrill Beg, chief ^f the tribe of Se^uk, 
having made himself master of Kborasan, assumed ihp state 
of a sovereign at Nishapour ; and in less than twenty years 
all Persia was overrun. Ba^ad wais tak^n, and the com- 
mander of the Faithful fell mtd the hands of the leader of 
itaa horde. ' Impressed, however, with a suitable awe for the 
Bkcred presence of the caliph, Togrul approached him rever- 
ently ^ and .being, received with the honour extorted by fear, 
was constituted the temporal Ueutenant of the Eastern and 
"Western divisions of -the empire. The alliance was more- 
over cemented by a treaty! for a dot(bl9 matrimonial union. 

Alp Anlan, his boo. and heir, was a king whom chivaliy 

D 
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would have owned as a worthy son. Just, generous, and 
brave, his faults were only those of his age and his religion, 
•—his virtues were his own. ** The name of Alp Arslan, the 
valiant lion," ob8erve9 Gibbon^ " is expressive of the popular 
idea of the perfection of man ; and the successor of Togful 
displayed the fierceness and generosity of the royal animal." 
His behaviour to Romanus Diogenes, who invaded his do- 
minions and insolently threatened hhii with eztenninationy 
displayed a magnanimity which mi^ht serve, as a leeson to 
tnore civilized ages. Raising the discomfited emperor from 
the ground, he clasped his hand in token that lus' honour and 
life should be inviolate, and.]^robated the baseness of those 
who had- deserted so brate a leader in the hour, of danger. 
After entertaining him royally for eight days, in a conference 
which followed, he asked his ca^ptive, what his conduct wou|d 
have been had the fortune of the day been otherwise, and 
their situations reversed 1 "I would have given thee many, 
a stripe !" answered Romanus. The Persian monarch smiled. 
** And what trc^atment canst ii^u then expect from me V* de- 
manded he. ^^If thou art a butcher,** rejoined Romanus, 
"thou wilt put' me to death; if vainglorious, thou mayest 
drag ine at thy chariot-wheels as a slave } if generous and 
pruaent, grant me my liberty and accept a ransom." . A ran; 
som was agreed upbn ; but the throne , Of Romanus having 
been usurped, he .was unable to fulfil his engagement. He 
sent, however, during his abs^ce, what money he could 
command ; and the Eastern ptmce was actually prepariijig 
an expedition to reinstate him, when he heard of his murder. 
The death of Alp Arslah was as characteristic -as his life. 
Yussu^, a rebellious chieftain of Kharisnvhad^provoked'hiiii 
by obstinately defending a petty fortress ; and, being brought 
to his presence, still farther exasperated him by certain li^ld 
speeches. The monarch reproached him bitterly, and ordered 
him to be cruelly put to death. , With the strength of in- 
dignation and despair , Yussufi* shook off his {u^rds, anid 
drawing his dagger darted towards the throno. The soldiers^ 
rushed forward ; but their master, an vinerxiag aricher, seiaied 
his bow, and commanded them to k^ep aloof. The loyai 
arrow for the first time missed its mark ; a^d before another 
could be drawn the kbife of the rebel was plunged in his an^ 
tagonist's breast. "Alas!" said Arslan, as he was borne 
into another tent to die^ " I now learn from eiyerience the 
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troth of those lessons I once received' from a reverend sage. 

He told me never to despise the meanest foe ; to be humble 

in £he sight of God^; and, especially^ never to presume on 

mj OKOn personal skill, prowess, or abiuties. I have neglected 

his counsel, and behold the consequence ! Yesterday, as I 

viewed my army ^m a height, I thought withiii myself, can 

any. thing withstand my power 1 To-day, confiding in my 

own address, I receive my death from the hand of the enemy 

l^des^ised. Alas Lwhatis the force of man or the power of 

kinss when opposed to the decree of destiny !" This great 

addnoble-minaed moharch was.buried at.Meru in Khorasan.* 

His son, the.cclebrated Malek Shah, ascended th^ throne, 

and it is rabcely that two such^^monarchs follow each' other in 

an Asiatic dynasty. The warrior, is seldom succeeded by 

the wise and-' virtuous statesman,; and still more rarely is 

either blest witl^ such ^a minister as Nizam ul Mulk, who 

directed tiie councils of both these sovereigns. As a con- 

2uerorMalek ranks h^; he rediiced 3Yria, Egypt, and 
Georgia, pn the west ; Bokhara, Samarcand, and Karism, on 
the east. The Prince of Cashgar struck money in his name ; 
the wild tribes beyond the J^artes paid him tribute ; and, 
from the ^hores of the Mediterranean to the wall of China, 
jlrince, potentate, and khan did him homage. The prayers 
of multitudes ascended with the breath of morning 'm>m the 
^ iiioflques of Jerusalem, of Mecca, of Medina, of Bagdad, 
Ispahan, Bokhara, Samarcand, Ourgunge, Rh^, and Cash- 
ffar, to invoke blessings on )us head. When he crossed the 
Ozus into Mavar alNahar, the boatmen who transported th^ 
troops complained that they had received an order for pay- 
ttient on the revenues of Antioch. " The sukan," says Gib- 
bon, " (rpwned ^t this preposterous choice ; but he smiled at 
the artful flattery of his minist^ : 'It was not to postpone 
their reward tmX I Selected ^^ese remote places, — but (o 
leave a testimonial to posterity 'th^t, under your reign, 
Antioch, and the Ozus were subject to the same sovereign.' " 
The dissatisilEtction bf the ferrymen ceased when they found 
, the ordw on ^ria negotiable without loss in the camp of the 
monarch in Transoxiana. 

The preservation of tranquillity tHrougho^t these wide 
reahns, and the happiness of his pedple, were as much the 

* 8m Family Library, No. XLVn. Historical and Descriptivs Aocouot 
fTBrittsIiiaAa. ' 
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object of Malek's ambition as extension of doimnion.; and 
twelve times he "passed through his vast territories with this 
beneficent intention. Passionately fond of the, chase, ^ 
hunting-train con»sted of 47,000 horsemen ; but he scrupu- 
lously rorbade acts of oppression ; and a piece of gold« giveii 
to the poor for each heeul of game, mi^ht be intended as a 
compensation for the mischief occasjoned. by the royal 
amusements. Noi was his sreatness of win^ less cpnapicu^ 
ous. " From the long annus of civil war," says Gibbon, ** it 
.would not be easy to extract a sentiment tnoje pure and 
magnanimous, than is contained in -a saying of the Turkish 
prince. On the evfe of a battle, (with' his brother Tourtouch 
for the throne) he performed his devotions at the^ tomb of 
Imam Reza : ' as the Sultan rose from the ground, he a^ked 
his vizier, who had knelt beside, him, what had been the 
object of his secret petition 1 ' Tjiat 3rour arms may be 
crowned with victory,^ < was the prudent, and probably the 
sincere reply, of the mii&ter; ' And I,' said the geiierous 
Malek, 'implored the Lord of Host^, that he would take 
from me itiy life and crown, if my brother be more worthy 
than myself to reign over ^e Moslems.' " . 

.But the best of mortals' is not free -from imperfectiony and 
there is a stain on the memory of this mighty king, which all 
his glory cannot efface. He listened to the enemies of the 
virtuous Nizam ul Mulk. Certain e^essiona of Irritation, 
called forth by an umerited insult, were exaggerated to his 
majesty, who, already prejudiced against hia faitiiM servant, 
sent to demand the instant resignation of his ^eap and inkhpm 
of office. '*Take them,'' replied the indignant minister to 
the royal messenger i ** but>tne king will soon discover that 
my cap and inkhom are by divind decree connectiBd with his 
crown and throne. - When the sea was troubled Malek Shah 
honoured md with his coiifidence : he dpes well now to with- 
draw it from me, when he enjoys a tranquillity that was 
purchased by my exertions in his service." The sultan 
thought more of the^e few hasty words than of his zeal and 
feithmlness. The vizier^ disgrace was oonfirmea ; and he 
did not long survive ; for fo^owing the. royal camp towards 
Bagd^ he was stabbed by an assassin hired l^y his snc- 
eessor. (. 

Malek Shak soon followed to the grave his ill-requited 
minister. Daring a negotiation with ^e Caliph Moktadi, for 
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the removal of thai prince and his court from Bagdad, which 
the aaltan wished to make his own capital, he was seized 
with an iUness, and died in th^ thirty-eighth year of his age, 
learing a name second to none in Oriental hietoiy for. mag- 
nificence and int^ity. Persia flourished during his ireign : 
agriculture was promoted; canals and watercourses were , 
constructed; mosques, cdleges, and caravansaries were 
btiiit ; leanoled men were liberally encouragied ; and the Jel- 
lalean era, calculated by a^ assembly of sa^ astronomers, 
remains a splendid proof of the attention which he paid to 
■cience. 

A period of nearly thirty, years spent in. war between the 
•ons of Malek was- at lengm terminated by the elevation of 
Sanjar, third of the four brothers, to the throne. From the 
death of his father this prince had established an independent 
kingdom in Khorasan jtnd Mavar al Nahar, whence he over- 
tan the territories of Ghizni, and by decrees extended his 
power over th^ greater part of the Persian empire ; but at 
length, in an expedition agaiiist the Turkomans of Guz, he 
was taken prisoner, and detained fodr years in close oap^ivit]^. 
During this time his dominions were ablv governed by ms 
sultana Toorl^an Khatoon, after whose death he made his 
escape: But the desolate condition of th)&t extensive portion 
of his empire which had been ravaged by the barbarous tribe 
of Gu^, smote the aged monarch with a melancholy from 
which he never recovered, and he died in 1176, at Uie age 
of seventy-three, leaving, a high reputation for l^umanity, 
justice, valour, and magnanimity. 

Sanjar Was the iast prince of the house of Seljuk who 
enjoyed any lajrge share Of prosperity. Togrul III., with 
whosef r^ign tenninated the Persian branch, wais slain bf 
the monarch of Kharisn)^ as he rushed intoxicated into the 
field of battle. But the tribe- itself spread over all Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt .j. and. the dynasties of Iconium 
and of Aieppe are weliknown in the history of Western Asia. 

For more than a centuty,' — ^that is from the dechne of 
the Seliukian dynasty until the conquest of Persia by Hoo- 
laku Khan, the grandson of Zingis,: — the greater part of that 
country was distracted by the contest of a class of petty 
princes calling themselves Attabegs,* who arosa from the 

* Attabei^ in a Turkfuli desiffnation, compoiindBd of the words Acta, 
or mior, and Beg, lord ; t. e. goveramr of a lord or jMriapo. 
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decay of the falHii^ empire, and uscirped its faiieet provineee. 
The events of such a period could conyey neither instmctioB 
nor amuseinent ; though there' is one family belonging to 
this era which claims some attention. 

Hussun Subah, well known in afler times in the East as 
Shiek nl Grebel, and by Europeans as the Old Man of the 
Mountain, or Kinf of the Assassins, was the son of an Arab 
of the race of Simah the Homefite, and college-compahioii 
of the c^ebrated Nizam ul Mulk, a^d. of the poet Omar 
Keyomee, at.Nishapour. Gloomy and reserved by nature, 
his studies asstuned their complexion irom his mind, and 
he became a morose and moody visionary. A prediction, tile 
offspring doubtless of his n^jrstical pursuits, implying thataa 
exalted destiiiy awaited certain students in their senunary, 
gave rise to a mutual afreen^ent, th^it whosoever of tile 
three friends first attained to power should assist the foi^ 
tunes of the two who were less suceessfid. The sun df 
prosperity smiled sopnest on Ni^i^ ul' Miilk, and Ooiar 
Keyoomee was not long in preferring his claim tp the benefit 
of their compact. " In what can I best assist' thee-V* de- 
manded the minister, as he , warmly greeted his jriend. 
*' Place me," sjBiid Omar, enamoured of poetry apd ease^ 
" where my life may pass^ without care or annoyance,' and 
where wine in abundance may inspire my muse." A pen- 
sion was accordingly assigned to him on the fertile die^rict 
of Nishapour, where Omar lived and died. His toi^b still 
exists ; and the writer of these pages, heard the story told 
over the grave by a brothe):; rhymstSr, land a most congenial 
spirit. • . 

Hussun was much more ambitious. After yeafs of jtravel 
he also repaired to court, and reininded the vizier of their 
agreement. But the establishment to which Nizaim ul Miiik 
appointed him was spumed by the ungrateful Arab,' who, 
faiUng in an attempt to undermine his benefactor in the 
favour of ATp Arslan, retired, in a transport of shame and 
fury, th^ implacable foe of the man who had endeavoured to 
serve him. Concealed in the house of iai respectable land- 
holder at Rh^, where his sangmne spirit often vented itself in 
threats of visionary projects, an unguarded boast, *<that 
with the aid of two devoted friends he would overthrow the 
power of that Toork (Malek Shah), so alarmed his simple 
aost, that he behoved the head oif his guest to be tum^^ 
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•Mid attempted tecretljr to regulate his diet, and to indace 
faun to take physic suited to persons labouring under mental 
derangement^ Hussun smiled at the mistake : and many 
years after, when his power was established at Koodbar, he 
^irited away the ffood old rais to hiii castle of AUahamowt, 
and having treated him witlv all kindness and courtesy, ad- 
dressed him in such terms as these, — " Well, my good friend, 
do you still deem me insane ? Have you brought any mpre 
jnedicine.for mel — or do you liow comprehend tlfe power of 
^ few determined and united men V 

]We shall not follow tlus sin^ar zealot through the va- 
rious steps of that career in Which, after becoming a convert, 
to the doctiines of the Ismaeliejis,* he employed all his 
energy in working on the enthusiasm of others, and attach- 
ing to himself a oand of devoted adherents,' in order to se- 
cure the power hp coveted. Shut out by his saturnine dis- 
' position, his profligate and dangerous character, and his pe- 
cvtliar opinions, firom all ordiimry paths to distinction, he 
assuaged his thirst of dominion, as well as his hatred of the 
species, 1^ enthralling the souls of men, and establishing a 
moral despotism more absolute an4 t^rible than l^at bf the 
mightiest monarchs of his time. Superstition, or a blind 
devoted faith, was the instrument witn which he wrought ; 
and such was ^ iiifluwce he acquired, that the greatest 
princes trembled at his name. 

The united voice of Asia called en Sultan Sanjar to root 
•out titiis detestable sect from his entire : b:ut a warning note, 
pinned by a dagger to his pillow, ^struck a degree' of terror 
'mto the heart, of that undaunted .warricH*, which no danger 
in the field could have inspired, and*he desisted from the 
enterprise. ' Caliphs, princes, and . nobles fell victims to the 
■secret arms of tbe Ismaelians ; ,the imams and mollahs who 
preached against such murderous deeds and doctrines were 
poniarded, pensioned, or silenced ; and for some years the 
followers of the Sheik ul Gebel increased in |tumber and in 
inaoleuee. But the power of these banded ruffiand, deriving 

* The Ismaelians derhre thdr appeUation- fVom advocating the preten, 
sions bf Ismael, son of JafRer, sixth imam, to fbe pontificate, instead of 
■bis younger brother Kauzim. They also profess certain doctrines ab« 
horrmt to orthodox Islamism, and ard in flaci the lemaips of the ancient 
Karmathianib who disturbed the faith in the reign of Haroun al Raschii^ 
- .and wlMt^ve been known wider varioiis otbor mystical desicnatioQS* 
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its yery essence from the mind that created it, could no^ 
long survive its founder. The system, it is true, maintained 
itself for some time after the death of Hu^tsuii, and. of his 
son Keah Buzoorg Omeid, v^ho was also a chief of greAt 
energy. But it was rather by the impulse it had received 
from their leaders than its ovm inherent strength; and, in 
1256, the iniquitous fabric crumbled finally into ruins before 
the breath of Hoolaku^ after having endured for more than 
CHie hundred and seventy years, a disgrace and a texxor to 
Asia. 

The condition of Persia, after the extinction o^ the Selju^ 
cides, was such as coiild ndt long continue. It was on^ of 
those junctures which invariably call forth some giant spirit 
to " ride on the whirlwind and direci ihe storm ;'* thoush 
scarcely could hum^n foresight anticipate the nature of the 
tempest which came, not to dear the political atmospheres 
but to desolate the land. . 

It falls not within our province to describe the progress 
of that dreadful power which, vdelded.by the ruthless Zmgis, 
burst like a thunder cloud over Asia, deluging it with bloedi 
and covering it with rains ; nor tel^ how the son of a ipetty 
khan, after stru^ling for more thanthirty^ year's with in- 
credible dif&culties, became the chief of many tribes,— the 
leader of almost cpuntless armies,— ^the destroyer of niii* 
lions of his fellow-creatures, and iponqueror of mcn^e than 
half the world. Never did the Abxiighty in his wcatb 
send forth so fearful a scoUxg^— never was human life so 
lavishly exj^ended^! His progress was as rapid as that of 
the destroying angel; but it was not until the latter years 
that the rash defiance of Mo^ammed^ sultan of Ehansm, 
turned the tide of destruption westward. It was then that 
700,000 Mogul soldiers swept over the rich valley of the 
Soffd, taking, burning, and. razing, in their course^ the cities 
of Bokhara, Samarcand, Khojend, Otrar, Ourguuge, Metu, 
Balkh^ and many others, — ^that Khorasan was ravaged, its 
towns pillaged, and its people barbarously masseu!red,^-that 
Nishapour was levelled with the earth, paying the forfeit of 
unseasonable loyalty with the blood of the whole inhabitants,* 

"* So complete we ans told, wuthe destmction of the city, that a horse 
eould eallopoviir its site withont stuniblingf and the uggregaxo of 
Blaoghter, inclodiog the people of the gieighbouring districts who took 
nAige within its walls, aiid laost of viiiom wsre kiilsd in oold bioM, 
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•—^hat the provinces of Persia, from the Caspian to the 
Soathem Golf, irom the Tedjen to the Tigris, were orerrun 
and plundered, and th&t sack places jis failed at the fiiat 
summons to open their gates underwent the severest punislh 
ment. 

' Before his career, was arrested by death, Zingis, satiated 
with blood, and at len£rth awake to the insanl^ of his ex- 
terminating system, wished to repair the ruin he had caused ; 
biit it was too late, and he beqtieathe(l to his children his 
desolated dominions. To the share of Hoolaku it fell to 
complete the subjugation of Persia ; and with an army of 
120,000 horsemen, and 1000' families of Chinese artificers 
and engitieers, the ^andson of the Mogul chief marched 
from the conquest oi AU^hamowt towards Constantinople. 
But the persuasions of Nazir u JDien, the celebrated astrono- 
mer, diverted the storm to the'OHy of the Faithful, the 
splendid abode of the family of Abbas. The last remaining 
I»iantom of that once poviferlul dynasty was swept away by 
the torrent; the ruins of Bagdad were deluged with the 
blood of its citizens;, and th^ empirerof the caUphs passed 
into the hands of a barbarian. 

But Hoolalni was ' not in aH respects a barbarian. Con-> 
quest and vengeance claimed their day and their victims ; 
but he could sheathe the sword, and contemplate the enjoy- 
ments of literature and science. In his residence on t^ 
fa;r plains of Maraeha, he solaced his hours of repose with 
the converse of phHosophers and sa^es. The learned Nazhr 
u Dien, released by him from the prysons of the Isjnaeliansi 
was .supplied with the n^eai^s bf constructing an observatory, 
frtm which, under his auspices, came forth th# Well-kiiown 
astronomical work known by' the name of the Eelkhanee 
Tablea* 

Abaka Khan, the son of }|oolaku, was distinguished for 

saioQnted, it is asserted, to the number of 1,747,000. Iii this fhe native 
anttiorii, followed by^Petil la Croix, as well astta^ Habeeb al Seyer, 
•free ; and anotbefy work ddelarea that it took twelve daya to count the 
bodies. But a nearly equal number of slain is by the same writers 
aiMgned to the sacks of Meru, Herat, and Bagdad, forming, a total (br 
|>eyond all credibility. 

* EelkhOnee, or ebief of the tribes, was the modest titfe ssssmed by 
the jnadson of Zingis. The tables of Nazir n Dien, and Ulugh Beg 
•re stUrhighly esteemed, and are referred to for the latitude and longi- 
lods of nMoy places not yet fixed by EoxopeaD observation. 
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wisdom and clemency; butt as if the Divine decree had 
gone forth against the lasting prosperity of despotic dynasties, 
we look in vain for events of splendour or of interest in the 
anbsequent reigns. A gleam of reviving glory did indeed 
illumine that of Ghazan ; and his Institutes, which were 
compiled from many sources, are still celebrated in the East. 
His son Mohammea Khddabundeh is principally famous for 
being ^e first Persian monarch who proclaimed himself of 
the sect of Ali, and for building the city of Sultanieh, where 
his tomb still forms a conspicuous object. From his death 
until the conquests of Timnr, the history of the country 
affords nothing beyond 'the ordinary detul of civil broils, 
crimes, murders, and disturbances, which aM ever the pre- 
lude to some great revolution. i 

The vast regions of Scythia have often been termed the 
birth-place of heroes, — ^the teeming laboratory whence na- 
tions ready formed ever and anon issue to supplant the 
enfeebled inhabitanta of more eenial climes. Timur or Ta- 
merlane claimed ancestry /in the same stock as Zingis, but 
derived his immediate descent 'from Karachar Nevian, the 
counsellor of 2^agatai Khan, son of that conqueror. B^ve 
and energetic ^m his earliest youth, he assumed that share 
in the struggles of the times to which he wu called by his 
birth as her^tary prince of K^sh, and by^his rank as com- 
mander of 10,000 horse, bestowed on him by the khakhan 
or emperor. But it was not tiH the age of' twenty-five, and 
when the sucoessQts of TugUck Tixp.ur, monarch of Gashgar 
and Jitteh, or Turkiltan, in Mavar al Nahar, had forced ]all 
the petty princes to flight or to submissidn, that the spirit 
of the niture conquerof was called fuNy into actipn^ From 
that period his life became a continued ecene of enterpiise, 
danger, distress, or triumph, until the invader was repelled ; 
and at the age of thirty-four the deliverer of his country was 
hailed as supreme ruler, in a general corultai, or diet of the 
whole Za^taian empire. 

With his own hands he placed on hi^ head the crown of 
gold, and girt on the in^rial cincture ; yet, while the princes 
and nobles showered upon him gold and jewels, and hailed 
him as Lord of the Age iemd Conqueror of me World, Tinutr, 
with a modesty, the o&prmg of prudeiice as much as of 
humility, declined these title?; 6ontentkg himself with the 
umple appellation Qf Ameer, noble or chid', by which to this 
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^y he .18 generally recognised in the East. His patienca 
and perseverance during the struggle were not less conspio^ 
noa^ than his courage and sagacity in managing the dis- 
cordant materials of nis power, aiid in seizifig every oppor- 
tntii^y for increasing it. "I.oncey*^ says Timur himself in 
his Institutes, " was forced to take shelter from my enemies 
id a mined buildihg, where t sat alone for many hours. To 
dhrert my mind from my hopeless condition, I fixed my ob* 
s^rvation upon an ani that was carrying a grain of com 
larger than itself vp a high wall. I numbered the efforts it 
made to accomplish this object ;^ the grain fell sixty-nine times 
to the ground, bui the insect persevered, and the seventieth 
time it reached the top of me wall.' Th& sight gave me 
courage at the moment, and I ney^r forgot the lesson it con- 
veyed."* • 

Tlie detoted attacKment of hisibllowers and]dnsmen, and 
the patriarchal manners of a Tartar tribe, are well portrayed 
by himself in the work above quoted. He was Encamped 
in the vicinity of ^alkh with a very 'small, force,^ and afier 
keeping watch during the whole of a night dedicated to 
ineaitation and prater, was, towards morning, engaged in 
earnest supplication, — " knj^oring Almighty God," says he, 
<* that he would deliver me from that wandering life. . . . 
Aiid I had not yet rested from my devotions, when a num- 
ber 0/ people appeared afar off; and thej were passing aloi^ 
in a line with the hill : and I mounted my hetse and came 
behind them, that I midit Imow their condition, and what 
men they were. And the^ were in all seventy horsemen ; 
and I asked of them, saying, * Warriors, whooare ye 1' and 
they answered me, ' We are the- servants of the Ameer 
Timur, -and we wander in search^ of hipi^ and, lo ! we find 
him not.* And I said cn^o them, * How say ye if I be your 
guide, and conduct ye tinto himl* And oi\e of them put his 
horse to speed, and went and carriedthe news to the leaders, 
saying, * We have fouiid a guide who can lead us to the 
Amcfer Timur.' And the leaders drew back the reins of 
their horses, and gave orders that I should appear before 
them., And they were ^ree troops ; and tHe leader Of the 
first was Tuglick Kojeh Berlaus, and the leader of the seeoD4 

* A stmilar incident insptred fiobert Breoe. the nHofer of (h« Beottiah 
BHoaMhy, with oowsge Is perssven in lus pstrtociq imdwnsUnf. 
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was Ameer Syf n Dien^ and the leader of the third was To«t« 
back Bahauder. And when their eyes fell upon me, thev 
were oterwhelmed with joy ; and they alighted from their 
horses, and they came and kneeled; and they kissed my 
tdmip. I also alighted from my horse and took each of 
them in my arms ; and I put my turbaA on the head of Tog* 
lick Eojeh ; and my drdle, which was yery rich in jewels, 
and wrought with gold, I bound on the loins, of Ameer Syf 
n Dien ; and I clothed Toubuck Bahauder in my cloak. And 
tiiey wept, and I ^ept also. And the hour of prayer was arriTed, 
and we prayed togethor ; and I cjj^ected my people together 
and made a feast.'* 

With qualities so ingratiatinff, and tho higk mentail sope* 
riority which Timm: posses^d over the rude soldiers of 
Tuikistan, his success vms certain. Unchecked by human 
synqtathies or feeUngs, ^hfle his ambition increased with the 
power of gratification, he^ led liis myriads with appalling 
rapidity OTer<:lountry after copntry, trampling^ monarchs tuid 
their anliies into diut, — crazing cities, ^d converting fertile 
^HiB&DB into smoking deserts.- From, the banks oif the Irtisch 
to the^gates of Moscow, Tartary was subdued. Scaling the 
Hindoo-Coosh, *< those stony girdles of the earth," his fierce 
Moguls stooped as an eagle on the rich, fields pf Hindostan, 
deluged them witl blood, ■ burnt the . temples, exteipiinated 
the idolaters, and ci mpelled conversion. Having .approadhed 
with the fury of the advancing wave, he retreated with the 
.celerity of the retinn^r tide, leaving ruin and disaster behind. 
The . conquest of Persia and Armenia, oi; Syria, Asia 
Minor, Georgia, and the^ Caucasus, was more arduous. The 
warlike Baj^tet sat on th'e Ottoman throne, and was master 
of vast resources. Yet the vigorous hostilities of a few 
years efifected this gigantic enterprise ; and the bloody field 
of Angora saw Timur without a, rival in the Eastern Worldi 
and hi^ antagonist a ci^tivo. 

' Tersia, divided into petty stated, was in no condition to 
resist the invader. Gheas ii Dien* prince of Khorasan^^et 
standing a siege in Herat, w^ fpcced to submit. Nishapour 
md Subzawar opened their gates and. were spared. Nissa, 
Jibiverd, and.Dereguz, were ravaged in the ensuing flpripg; 
and th^ strong fOrt)ress Of Eelaat surrendered at discretion. 
The ruler of Mazunderan niext tendered his homage, and 
Khoraun and Seistan wer« awed ioito olieiiience. On the 
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first opportunity the people broke out into insoireetion, pro- 
voking punishment b^ acts of unavaiUng treachery ; and 
Timur visited them with siffnal chastisement. Swarms of 
Toorkee soldiers were let 16ose upon the country ; heaps 
of, carcasses and pyramids of heads were raised ; and the 
kin^ and nobles were sent captives to Samarcand. A re- 
bellious chieftain was hunted through Mekran ; Candahar 
and Kelaat were taken by assault ; and the Afghans of tho 
Solyman-Koh, who, after submitting, had thrown off their 
allegiance, were extirpated or carried into slavery. Rh4 
was plundered ; Seltanieh yielded to an impost ; Saree and 
Amol were saved by opportune obedience. Irak was sub- 
dued and its strongholds des^troyed. Azerbijan then became 
the theatre- of pillage and bloodshed ; and even .the flatter- 
ing historian of the bouse of Timur declares, that the carnage 
that depopulated Nakahivan and the fair vaUey of the Araxes 
was horrible. 

The capture of Bagdad, as related by the ' same author,* 
affords a characteristic picture qf the indomitable resolution 
of Timur, and the resistless intrepidity of his troops. On 
the approach of the Tartars, a oarrier-pigeon was despatched 
from Kubbeh IbramUc, a place of pilgnmase, about twenty- 
seven leagues north-west of the capital, with a note to warn 
the sultan of his danger ; and Ahmed Eelkhanee removed 
his family and effects to the south side of the Tigris, break- 
ing down the bridge and sinking the boats.. The invader, 
on discovering this circumstance, compelled the chief person 
of the place to send janother pigeon, with a notification in 
the same handwriting, that the alarm was a false one ; and 
this stratagem relaxed the sultan's vigilance, though it did 
sot throw him entirely off his guard. A march of the in- 
credible lensth of nearly eighty miles, without a halt, brought 
Timur and his army to the bauiks of the Tigris, on the mom- , 
ing of the 5th September, 1393 ; and the emperor, who, on 
horseback on the opposite side, anxiously watched the eastern 
horizon, heard the mingled din of the horns, kettledrums, 
and trunipets, and saw the countless multitudes blackening 
the plain as squadron followed squadron with fearful rapidity. 
Without once stopping they moved onward, plunging into 

' * flee Petit la Croix's translation of Sbeieef a Disn All, and Prlos^ 
Mstaommedanisin^Tol. iii. p. las, et seq. 

P 
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the rapid stream as into a familiar element. Above as wefl 
as below the city, and through every avenue, they nish«4 
till no difference could be discerned between. the water ani 
the diy land, both were so completely covered with the armed 
throng. The inhabitants stood gazing with astonishment, 
" biting their fingers," asking each other what manner of men 
these might be, and acknowledging in the success of sucU 
boldness the evidence of Divine ''protection. The sulta 
instantly fled, and was followed by a large party of Toorks 
headed by their bravest officers. All day and night th 
chase continued, and next morning found the pursuers -on 
the bank of the Euphrates, which uey crossed, partly by the 
assistance of boats, partly by swimming. But the strength 
of the horses was not equal to the zesd of the riders. Ajl 
had sunk under' fatigue, except forty-five of the best mounted 
ameers and genersds, wh^sn they overtook the retreating 
party, 2000 strong, on the celebrated plain of Kerbelah. 
Two hundred of the sultan's force turned and spurred agunst 
the jaded Tartars, who, dismounting, repulsed, iheir oppo- 
nento with flighte of arrows. This manceuvre was frequently 
repeated ; tdU at length the pursuers being nearly exhausted, 
the fugitives suddenfy brought the combat to issue hilnd to 
hand. Many Were killed, but the^ assailants were driven 
back ; and the sultan, followed by his escort, escaped, leaving 
the bloody and hard-fought field to the wearied Tartars. 

We shall dweH no longer on the exploits of Tamerlane, 
who, at his death, in 1405, bequeathed, tne Zagataian empire 
to his grandson Peer Mohammed.* That prince's claim was 
disputed by his cousin Khuleel Sultan ;t and the contest was 
terminated by the murder of the former. The latter fell the 
victim of his infatuated attachment to the beautiful Shad ul 
Mulk ;t and the virtuous Shah Mirza, youngest son of Timur, 
who in the lifetime of his father had governed £[horasan, was 
at length hailed as sovereign. Inheriting no passion for con* 
^uest, this monarch sought bttt to heal the wounds- inflicted 
in the former reign. He rebuilt Herat and Mem ; and hii 

* Son of Jehanjire Mirza, eldest son of Timor. 

t Son of M eran Shall Mina, ttiird son of Timur. 

t A female of worae than doubtftil character, fer whom Khuled 
sqoandered the immense treasures amassed by his grandfhther. Sbt 
was at least Aithfal to him,— (br when he died, she struck a poniard *$ 
ber heart, and the lovers were boried in one tomb at Rhi. Sse Da 
CKiignss, and Malcolm's History. 
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fplendid court became the resort of the philosopher, ihe man 
of science, and the poet. His only wars of importaace were 
with the rebellious Turkomans of Asia Minor, whom he com- 
pletely subjected. 

Uluffh ^eg, the son of Shah Rokh, a prince devoted to 
scientmc pursuits, was called to the throne at the death of 
his father ; but his reign is chiefly remarkable for the assem- 
bly of astronomers convoked by him, whose labours produced 
^t set of tables which bear his name, and are stul highly 
.^ued. H6 was deposed and put to death in 1449, by his 
ipn Abdul Lateef, who in his turn was slain within six 
months by hi» soldiers. 

Persia was once more the prey of that^ confusion which 
always attends thedeci^ of a dynasty ; and the ki|>gdom at 
lengUi fell into the hands of three separate sovereigns. Of 
these, Sultan Hussein Mirza, a descendant of Timur, kept a 
ml^ndid cotirt' at 'Herat, and governed Khorasan.* Aara 
Yussuff, the Turkoman chief of the Black Sheep, acquired 

Sissession of Azerbijan, Irak, Fars, and Kerman ; but Uzun 
ussun, chief of the Turkomalis of the White Sheep, who 
fixed himself in Armenia, Mesopotamia, and part of Asia 
Minor, subsequently drove him out, and, having acquired all 
Western Persia, attacked the Turkish emperor Mohammed 
n. This rash attempt was checked by a severe defeat, 
which terminated his schemes of ambition. His sons, 
mndsons, and nephews contended for his territories, but 
tiieir ephemeral existence was cut short by the rise of a new 
and more vigorous power ; when Peieia, so lonff wasted by 
foreign oppression and internal disorder, saw at length some 
prospect of repose under the powerful sceptre of a native 
prince. 

* Ha was in l^ct nominal ruler of tbe empire of Timur, and flv some 
lime succeeeflilly Meieled the incursions of tbe Uzbecka, who, in tlieir 
turn, under Sbabibanee Khan, drove out his sons and OTertumed the 
Mogul power. Much regarding this prince may be learned trom that 
excellent woik, the'** Hanoirs of Baber,** titnslated by Dr. Leyden and 
Mr. Erakine. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
From the Rise of th^ Suffuveans to the Present Time* 

6heik Suffee a Dien— Sudder u DleD— Origin of the KozzUbasli TlibM— 
Sultan Hyder— ^ah Ismael— SLhah Tamasp— First accredited Envoy 
fW>m England— Shah Abbas the Great— Anecdote-^The Shirleys^ 
Sir Dodmore Cotton— Gbai^cter of Abba8-=-Shah Saflbe— Abbas 11.^-^ 
Shah Solyman— Shah Hussein— Rebellion of Meer Vais — Invasion of 
Persia by Mahmoud Ghiljee— Siege, Famine, and Fall of Ispahan- 
Abdication of Hussein— Atrocities commiued. by the A&han6— rDeath 
c^ Mahmoud— Succeeded by Ashruff— Rise of Nadir ICouli— He is 
crowned at Mogan — Conquest of India— Subsequent Crimes and Fate 
—Troubles after his Ueath— Kureem Khan— Struggles between the 
Zund and Kujur Tribes for the Thron'e— Ternunate in Favour of Aga 
Mohammed Khan Kc^ur— His Character and Fate— Accession of 
Futeh All Shah— Principal EVents of his Reign—War dnd Treaty of 
Peace in 1828 with Russia— Murder of Mr. Grebayadoff— Expedition 
of the Prince Royal into Khorasan— Probable Downfall of the Kujur 
Dynasty. 

In the town of Ardebil lived Sheik Suffee ti Dien,, a holy 
person, who drew his lineage frcnn Moossa Kauzim,.the 
seventii Imam. His mantle deseeded with increased sanc- 
tity to his son Sudder u. Dien, whom sovereigns visited m 
his. cell ; even the great Tamerlane condescending to repair 
thither to be refreshed by his blessing. ** Is there aught that 
Timur can do for tiiy comfort or satisfaction 1" demanded the 
conqueror. " Give up to me those Turks whon^ thou hast 
carried off as captives," w^s the disinterested reply ; and the 
request being granted, the saint clothed and dismissed them 
with presents. The tribes to which they belonged declared 
themselves the disciples and champions of they: benefactor.* 

Their children," says Sir John Malcolm, " preserved sacred 
the obUgation of their fathers ; and the descendants of the 
captives of Timur became the supporters of the family of 
Suffee, and enabled the son of a devotee to ascend one of 
the most splendid thrones in the world." 

* The Zeenut al Tuareekk relatra this fhct. The names of the seven 
tribes, who afterward were distinguished by a particular headdress, and 
termed Kuszilbashes, were the Oostajaloo, the Shamloo, the NikaUoOi 
the Baharleo, the Zoolkuddnr, the Ki;uur, and the Afibhar. 
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Sultan Hyder,* fifth in descent irom Sheik Snffee, in 
whose blood mingled that of the powerfol chief of the White 
Sheep, Uzun Hussim, was the first of the race who obtained 
temporal power ; but he fell m an entexprise against Shir- 
wan, and his tomb at Ardebil is still a place of pilgrimage. 
Yakoob, a descendant of Uzun, slew Ali, the successor of 
Hyder.; but in 1499, a few years after the death of Yakoob, 
we find Ismael, third son of Hyder by a daughter of the said 
Hussun, heading his adherents at the age of fourteen, and 
defeating the hereditary enemy of his family, the ruler of 
Shirwan. A like good fortune attended his arms in two 
encounters with princes of the White Sheep, and made him 
master of Azerbijan. In l&e succeeding campaign he got 
possession of Irak ; and in four years after taking the field 
all Persia had submitted to his sway. 

limael, not being bom the chief of a tribe, had no hered- 
itary quarrels to avenge, and, instead of being an object of 
hostility to ahy, was rather regarded with reverence and 
devotion by all. Professing the doctrines of the Sheahs,— 
which,. being the least powerfol of the two great Moham- 
medan sects, was therefore the most zealous and united,-— 
he availed himself of the enthusiasm of his followers ; and, 
secure in the devotion of- the seven Kuzzilbash tribes, who 
had consecrated their swords to the defence of their king 
and religion, the descendant of Sheik Suffee proceeded fear- 
lessly in hi8"career of victory. 

For fifteen jean fortmie smiled on his arms. Bagdad and 
its dependencies were subdued ; the Uzbecks were driven 
from Khorasan ; their prince, the brave Shahibanee Khan,t 

* Sultan and sbata were common thiecf, assumed by religtons ascetics, 
probably in allusion to the celestial kingdom thby are supposed to enjoy. 
> t An incident hfgbly characteristic of the coun^ and times occurred 
on the death of this monarch. The priricQ, of Mazunderan, who still held 
out against 8hah Ismael, and who had often declared, in the idiomatic 
language of his country, that " his hand was on the skirt of Shahibaneo 
Kuan's robe" (that is, he depended on him for protection), was one day 
atttiiig in court surrounded by his nobles, when a stranger entering, 
addressed him thus >-^* Prince, thou hast oAen declared that thy hand 
was on the skirt of Bhahibanee Khan ; thou mayst now boast that his is 
upon ibine." With these words, drawing a human hand flrom under his 

Srment, be threw it upon the sUrt of the prince's robe, and, rushing 
rough the midst of the astonished attendants, escaped uninjured. It 
was Uie severed hand of Shahibanee Khan, who had fUlea in a decisive 
acsiou pear Meru. By the order of his conqueror, his body was dis* 
mcmharedf and the iisabs w.eiie d<^patch«d to diflhrent plases as gbastiy 

1'3 
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was killed, and Balkh a^cknowledged his authority, ^ut a 
more formidable enemy was yet to be encountered. Sultan 
Selim, fired with pious zeal, advanced from Constantinople 
to crush the rising power of Persia. The armies met cm 
the frontiers of Azerbijan, where, in spite of prodigies . of 
valour, Ismael was defeated; and although his adversary 
reaped no real advantage from his dear-bought victory, the 
disappointment was so severe that he was never again seen 
to smile. 

On Selim's death the son of Hyder crossed the Aras and 
subdued Georgia ; but he soon afterward died (at Ardebll, 
leaving a name on which the Persians dwell vdth enthusiasm, 
as the restorer of their country, the founder of the most 
brilUant of their Mohanunedan dynasties, iJs well as of their 
national faith, — the tenets of the Sheahs. 

Tamasp succeeded his father when only tent years of age ; 
and his reimi was long and prosperous, although at first dis- 
turbed by ue mutual jealousies of the Kuzzilbash chiefs. 
His territories were invaded by the Uzbecks on the east, and 
the OttoitianB on the west ; both of whom were repulsed. 
He hospitably received, Humaioon, emperor of India, who 
had beeh forced to fly by his rebellious nobles ; and the aid 
granted by him enabled tlie exiled monarch to re^in fads 
throne. Anthony Jenkinson, one of the earUest of ISngtish 
adventurers to Persia, visited the court of Tamasp as an 
envoy from Queen Ehzabeth ; but the intolerance of the Mo- 
hammedan sovereign drove the Christian from his presence. 

The family of Shah ^ Tamasp was numerous, aud all hils 
sons in succession made an efibrt for thef crown ; but their 
short reigns merit httle notice. Hyder, Ismael, Mohammed, 
passed away ; Humza Mirza, his son, -was assassinated ; 
when at length a new claimant for the throne, supported by 
two powerful Kuzzilbash Chiefs, appeared in the person ^ of 
Abbas, youngest brother of the murdered" Htmiza. This 
prince, who when an infant had been appointed governor of 
Khorasan, under tutelage of Ali Kouli Khan Shamloo, was, 
in 1582, proclaimed king by the discbntented nobles of that 
province and forced to appear in arms against his father. 

tokens of victoiy. Tbe skin of the beatf, stuffed with bay, was sent to 
the Turkish emperor at Constatttinople ; and the sculi, set in p>ld, was 
put to the horrid use ofadrinking-cup, and thus employed by Shall 
umael ofl great occasions. - ^ 
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In 1685 they led him towards Irak; Casbin surrendered, 
and Sultan Mohammed, deserted by his army, is not men- 
tioned again in history. Foreign aggressions and internal 
disturbances, however, still prevailed. The Uzbecks on the 
one hand, and the Ottomans on the other, ravaged the coun- 
try, ^md rival chieftains pursued their own quarrels in their 
sovereign's name. Abbas did not remain long a pageant in 
the hands of others ; and three busy years saw him in undis- 
puted possession of power. 

In tne s|)ring of 1589 the Turks again invaded Persia, 
when, in order to watch their morements, he encamped oa 
Hoe banks of thQ Geor^an Kour. While standing one day 
near the river with a few of his generals, ' some of the 
enemy's officers invited the party to cross and partake of 
their ho^itality. Abbas instantly complied, was well enter- 
tained, and gave in return an invitation to his new friends. 
« We shall attend you with pleasure," said one of th^ Turks, 
<* as we eiq>ect you will contrive to obtain for us a sight of 
your young monarch, whose fanie already surpasses his 
yeairs, and who gives promise of attaining to great glory." 
The prince smiled, and promised to do his utmost to gratify 
theiK wishes. The behaviour of the Persians,^ on regaining 
the opposite side of the stream, soon convinced them that 
. their guest was the sovereign whom diev desired so much 
to see. Abbas enjoyed their surprise, repaid their hospitality 
sumptuously, and disijnissed them loaded with presents. 

This reign witnessed the commencement of an amicable 
intercourse between the English and Persian nations, which 
8ubsis:ted for many years. Sir Anthony Shirley, a gentle- 
man of family, was induced by the Earl of Essex to proceed 
to the court of Abbas, whither he repaired with his brother 
Sir Robert and twenty-six followers, *' gallantly mounted 
uid richly furnished," and bearing valuable gifts, as a soldier 
of fortune desirous of entering ms service. The king re- 
ceived him with marked distinction, promised every encour- 
agement, and gave him splendid presents. For example, he 
sent forty horses all caparisoned, two of the paddles being 
gilded, and. adorned with rubies and turquoises, the rest 
either plated with silver or covered with embroidered velvet ; 
sixteen mules and twelve camels laden with tents and furni- 
ture for his house or for travelling ; and, lastly, one thousand 
tomana in moneyT The monarch afterward treated the Eng'- 
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luhman with an extraordinary^ degree of familiarity. " Since 
he hath been with me/* says one of the roynl letters, ** we 
have daily eaten out of one dish and drank of one cupi like, 
two browers.*' 

Nor was this confidence misplaced. The military doll of 
the Shirleys enabled Abbas to discipline his anny, to organ- 
ize an efficient artillery, and thus to overthrow the Ottoman 
power, which till then had been so formidable to Persia. In 
the decisive action, in which 100,000 Turks were dispersed 
by little more than 60,000 warriors on the opposite side, Sir 
Robert attended the king, and received three wounds. On 
the evening of the victory, as the latter sat on the field of 
battle conversing with his chief officers and some of his prin- 
cipal captives, a man of uncommon stature was led past bv a 
youth to whom he had surrendered. The shah OCTianded 
who he was. ** I belong to the Kurd family of Mookree," 
was the reply. " Deliver him to Roostum Beg," said the 
monarch, recollecting that a member of his househcdd so 
named and of the same tribe had a feud with the prisoner's 
kindred. But Roostum refused to receive- him. ** I hope 
your majesty will pardon me," said he ; *' my honour, it is 
true, demands his blood ; but I have maSe a vow never te 
take advantage of an enemy who is bound, and in distress." 
A speech so noble seemed to reflect upon the king, who, in 
the irritation of the moment, ordered the ci^tain of his guard 
to strike off the prisoner's head. The Kurd, hearing this 
comm|ind, burst his bonds, drew his dagger, and sprang to- 
wards Abbas. A straggle ensued, and all the lights being 
extinguished, no one dared to strike lest he should pierce the 
monarch instead of his assailant. There was a moment of 
ine3q)re8sible horror, imtil the royal voice was heard to ex- 
'claim twice, ** I have seized his hand ! I have seized his 
hand !" Lights were brought — ^the cz^tive was slain by a 
hundred awords, — and the lung, who had wrested the dagger 
from him, reseated himself in the assembly, and continued 
"to drink goblets of pui^ wine and to receive tbe heads of 
his enemies till twelve o'clock at night."* In consequence 
of this victory, not only were the Turks k^t in check during 

* Malcolm's History, fh>m Anthoine de Gtovrea and the Znbd si Tna- 
reekk,— tbe heads thus receired, accoidinjr to tbe custom of the kinn of 
Psrsia, are said to have amounted to 90.M9 ! 
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fatg reign, bat the whole of their possessions on the Cas- 
pian, in Azerbijan, Georgia, Kurdistan, Bagdad, Mosul, and 
Dittrbekir, were reannexed to the Persian empire ; whild on 
the east the incursions of the Uzbecks were completely con« 
trolled, and Khorazan detivered from their ravages. 

The" prosperity of the Portuguese settlement at Ormuzhad 
excited the envy pf Abbas. He conceived that the conquest 
of it would add greally to his resources ; and aware that he 
could effect nothing- vnthout naval co-operation, he appUed 
to the English East India Company, who, listening to the 
snggestions of avarice, and jealous of a flourishing rival, 
really gave tiieir assistance. The place fell, after a brave 
defe^c^ ; but both parties were disappointed. The Persian 
monarch found that his vision of wealth shrunk from the 
touch of a despot ; while &e British discovered that the 
commerce which they desired to tuhi into the channel of 
Gombroon could not be allured to the ports of an arbitrary 
government ; tod Ormuz, accordingly, once the richest em- 
porimn in the East, soon relapsed mto its original ' insignifi- 
cance, affording a striking example both of the beneficial 
effects of a free trade, and of the virithjering operation of com- 
mercial jealousy. 

Extravagant hopes were entertained m England of the 
ftdva;ntages of a mercantile^ intercourse with Persia, and, in 
order to establish it, various negotiations were undertaken on 
both sides ; but they were all thwarted in the- end bv the in- 
trigues of a suspicious miniMer and the death of the diplo- 
matists to whom the arrangements were ultimately intrusted. 
The reception by the shah of Sir Dodmore Cotton, ambas- 
sador from James I., wa» splendid and flattering. He and 
his retinue were admitted intp' an antechamber, where, in- 
stead of coffee, the usual refreshment, a sumptuous dinner 
was served iA gokl, with abundance of wine in goblets and 
flagons of the same precious metal. From this apartment 
they were ushered through two others richly omaihented and 
filled with golden vesseu adorned with rich jewels, whioh 
contained rose-water, flowers, and wine. They then entered 
the hall gf audience, round the walls of which the chief o&r 
cers were seated like statues ; for not a muscle moved, and 
all was dead silence. Boys with spangled turbans and em- 
broidered dresses presented wine in gorgeous cups to all who 
desired it. The king wore a dress of reid detb, without any 
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finely, with the exception of a magnificent hih to his sabre. 
l*he nobles, too, who sat near him, were plainly attired. 
The reply of the shah with regard to the object .of the mis- 
sion was most gracious. . He was much amused by Sir Dod- 
mere Cotton's inabihty to comply with the custom of the 
country in sitting cross-legged ; but being desirous of pleas- 
ing his guests, he drank to the health or the King of Eng- 
land. At the name of his sovereign the ambassador stood 
up and took off his hat. Abbas smiled, and likeiridse raised 
his turban in token of respect. 

He was, in truth, in many respects an enlightened pRnqe. 
The improy«nent of his domkions was his first care ; and 
if he did not in ievery instance adopt die best method for 
promoting it, ignorance «nd the prejudices of his countiy, 
combined with those habits of despotic, authority wluch n0 
absolute monarch can entirely shake off, ought chiefly to bear 
the blame. In administenng justice Abbas w^ strkt, and 
at. times even severe ; but decided measures were required 
to CQntrol the turbulent tribes, who were constantly stnving 
for pre-eminence. Besides, the mode of inflicting punish- 
ment impresses a stranger with the idea' of greater cruelty 
than really belongs to Uie system ; for all malefaetoro are 
executed in the presence of the sovereign, or at all eyents 
before the royal dwelling, y^hether in camp or in city. <* Jjet 
us just imagine,'' siiys a judicious author, "what appearance 
it would have were every crimkial to be sentenced to death 
by the King of England, and were tb^ only place of execu- 
tion to be the court-yard of St. James's." It must, how- 
ever, be owned that, in his latter years^ the Persian king 
became very prone to suspicion, and whenever that feeling 
seized his mind, the lAstant destruction of the parties fol- 
lowed. Yet, however prodigal of blood, he must be acknow- 
ledged to have benefited his country. His revenues were 
spent on improvements. Caravansaries, bridges, aqueducts, 
bazaars, mosques, and colleges ^arose in every quarter. Is- 
pahan, the capital, was splendidly embellished. Mushed was 
ornamented ; and the rums of the palaces of FurraUt>ad ii^ 
Mazunderan, and of Ashtuff in Astrabad, still dechire his 
taste and munificence. The latter establishment consisted 
of six separate palaces, each in its respective gardeii, and all 
enclosed by a fortified wall. The heights around were oc- 
cupied by sentinels, who had orders to shoot any one who 
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found overlooking it^ even accidentally, at whatsoever 
distance. There was, besides, the pleasure-house of Sooffse^ 
abad, built on an eminence above the irest, and commanding 
a view of thejplains of Ma^onderan and of the distant Cas- 
pian Sea. The noble causeway through the last-named 
province is a lasting monument of this monarch's attention 
to the prosperity of his subjects. Even to this day, if a 
stranger, observing an e^ce of more than ordinary beauty 
or soudily, inquire who was its founder, the answer is sure 
to be. '' It is the work <^ Shah Abbas the Great. *^ 
/ In nis foreign poli<^, too, he was generally Uberal ; though 
his treatment of the conqnered princes of Georgia and the 
inhlabitants^ of that unfortunate kingdom was, as Chardin 
sayS) '* a disrating mixture of the lowest poUtical intrigue, 
Bensual passion, religious persecution, and t^annical cru- 
el!^." ^or can his transportation of colonies from one dis- 
trict to ^ another, however sanctioned by the example of 
fbnner despots, of palliated by an obvious regard to the com- 
fort of the persons- yvhom he removed, be freed from the im- 
putation of outrage upon the feelings of his subjects. 

His toleration of those professing other religions, particu- 
larly of Ghristians, is the. more remarkable, when we con- 
•ider ^. bigoted family from-^hich he sprang. Not onbr 
did he live m the most intimate - terms with his English 
ffuests, and bestow on his favourite Sir Robert Shirley a 
beautiful Circassian wife, but th,e Mohammedan king, actually 
stood godfather 4o the child of the Christian knight. Tet 
Ahb^, with all this practical liberality, and though he in- 
dulj^d in the forln^den juice of the grape^ laid claun to pe- 
culiar sanctity of character. Every year saw him a pilgrim 
to some holy shrine, — at Nujjiff. he swept the ton^ib of Ali a 
whole fortnight,-^^an office permitted oidy to persons' of ex- 
emjplajy life ; and once he walked on foot from Ispahan to 
peiform his devotions at the tomb of Imam Reza in Mushed. 

As a parent and relative his character appears in a very 
rfvoltii^ lights The bitterest foes of an absolute prince are 
those, of his own household. Abbas had four 'sons, on whom 
he doted as long, as they were^ children ; but when they 
ffrew up towards manhood, they became objects of jealousy, 
if not of hatred; their friends were 'considered as his ene- 
mies; and praises of them were as a knell to his soul. 
These unhappy feelings were ajraEravatsd by the lepretentaM 
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tions of some of his courtiers ; . and the princes, harassed 
and disgusted by their father's behaviour towards them, lis- 
tened to advice which suggested a direct but dahgerous ymy 
to safety. The eldest, Suffee Mirza, a bn^ve and high- 
spirited youth, fell the first victim of this fatal suspicion. 
The veteran whom the king first proposed to employ as the 
assassin of his son tendered his own life as a sacrifice to 
appease the monarch's anger, but refused to cut off the hope 
of Persia. Another Was found less scrupuloi^. BehbQod 
Khan, a creature of the court, on pretence of >a private injury, 
stabbed the prince as he camefirom the bath; hut the shelter 
which he received in the sanctuary, of the royal stable,* and 
his subsequent promotion, showed by whom . tlie dagger ha<i 
been pointed. Neither the tyrant nor his instrument, how- 
ever, remained long unpunished. Abbas, stung with remorse, 
put to death en various pretexts the nobles who had poisoned 
nis mind against his heir ; while for Behbood he contrived a 
more ingenious torture, conunsmding :him to bring the head 
of his own 'son. The devoted slave obeyed, and when he 
presented the gory countenance Of his only child, the king, 
wit^i a bitter smile, demanded what were, his feelings. **I 
am miserable," was the reply. "You should be haj^y, 
Behbood," rejoined the tyrant," for you are ambitious^ and 
in your feelings you at, this moment equatyout sovereign.*' 

But repentance Wrought no amendment in the gloomy soul 
of Abbas. One of his sons Jfiad died before the murder of 
Suffee Mirza ; and the, eyes of the rest were ,put out by^order 
of their inhuman parent. The eldest of these,.Khodabundeh> 
had two children, of whom Fatima, a lovely girl, was the d»» 
lig^ht of her grandfather. Goaded to desperation, the unhappy 
prince seized his little daughter 0;ne day as she came to caress 
him, and with maniac fury deprived hei^ of life. He then 
groped for his infant boy, but the shrieking mother We it 
from him, and carried it to Abbas; The rage of the dis* 
tracted monarch at the loss of hie favourite gave a mo- 
menta^ joy to the miserable father, who concluded the 
tragedy by swallowing poison. Horrors like these are of 
daily occurrence in the harem of aft Eastern tyrant. Yet 

^ *The royal sCableoa the most sacred of asylnms. Tbey say thatno 
horse will ever bear to victory a monarch by whom its sanctity has be«r 
Violated. When picketed in the open Air, the saifedt place is at ths 
liMd-staUofthehoraS. 
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sneh w th« king whom the PeAiaBii, mott admir* ; and to 
frecarions » the nature of despotic power, that monarda 
^ a similar character alone have successfully ruled the VM^ 
tion. " When this prince ceased to reign,"^says Milcdlm. 
** Peraia ceased to prosper." 

By the desire of the expiring sovereign, Sam Mirza, ^ 
•on of the unfortunate Suflfee, was placed on the thron* 
wil^ the title of Shah Sufiee, which he occupied fourteeft 
years. His son Abbas II. succeeded him at tiie age of ten 
(A. D. 1644) ; and his reign, which extended to twenty^five 
years, was prosperous, in spite of his licentious habits. £«• 
ropeans, of whatever rank or profession, were admitted to 
his oi^es, which yer^ oft^n. ended fatallv. Deeds wei9 
-ccnnmitted under the influence of wine, of which the kinig 
in vain repent^ on awaking to consciousness ; for he wis 
not naturadly cruel. He was hospitable and generous ; and 
iugitive phnces more than once obtained relief from faia 
munificence. 

Through the intrepid loyalty Of Aga Moubaric, a eunuch, 
Sufiee Murza, eldest son of Al&as, was saved from death « 
blindness, and mounted the throne with the title of Shah Soly* 
man. Unwarlike and dissojute, his reien of twenty-nine yean 
was divided between the pleasures of the harem and of the 
feast ; while the Uzbecks and other enemies resumed with im- 
punity those aggressions which the energy of former monarchii 
lad repressed. His druhken rerels) like those of his fathfer, 
were often stained with blood. . He gave little heed to the 
cares of goyemment ;- but his court was not less, splendid 
than ^at of any of ^is predecessors. Foreigners, especially 
Europeans, were at all times welcome, andreceived protection 
•nd encouragement.. On his deathbed, Solyman obserred 
to those around him, in reference to the choice of a sua* 
cesser, ** If y6u aeek for ease, let Hussein Mirza be elevated 
to the titfone ;' if you desire the glory of Persia, place th0 
ero^n on the head of Abbas Mirza.*' ll^e officers of tha- 
hatem, who had engrossed every place of trust, attribi|tad 
Bttle importance to the latter object,-— they sought only to 
pfeserve their infinence, and the meek but imbecue Hussoln 
was therefore invested with the nominal digixity of shah. 

The bigotry and weaknoss of this prince were more dit- 
aatrous to his country than the crimes of his ancestors. The 
nobles and chiefs, seeing every place of confidence in the 

Q 
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4laiidf of emiQchSypnesti, ahd zealots, retbed in du^t from 
€0ti7t. Their passive insensibility lyas in truth one of the 
teost dangeroiu symptoms of^ the times ; but an hereditary 
respect for the family of Sufiee prevented open revolt ; and 
the first twenty years of Hussein's reign passed in that deep 
luH which often precedes a furious storm. 

The Afghan tribes of Ghiljee and Abdallee, who had long 
^ been subject to Persia, Vnd were often oppressed, provplM 
at length by the tyranny of Goorgeen Khan, broke into re- 
bellion. Headed by Meer Vais, a orave but «rtful chief, they 
put the obnoxious governor to death; and gained poseession 
'of the fortress of Candahar before a whisper of the insur> 
rection had gone abroad. The mask being thus thrown oS, 
Meer Vais proceeded to strengthen lumsell by every means ; 
while the court of Ispahan emleavoured to restore order by 
negotiation. A series of successes in Khorasan imboldened 
the insurgents, who defeated the grand army, commanded 
by Khoosroo Khan, Waljee of Georgia ; and Meer Vais, 
having made himself master of his native province of Can* 
dahar, assumed the ensigns of royalty. On the death of thb 
prince, the cares of government devolved upon his brother 
Meer AbdooUa, a*, tmiid ruler, who was assassinated by 
Mahmoud, son of his predecessor,-— a n^me which the em- 
pire had lon^ cause to remember with abhonen^e. 

The clotids which were gathering round .the setting sun 
of Persia gave this leader amplo leisure to mature h^ plans'. 
The Uzbecks had recommenced their .ravages in Khorasan ; 
while the tribes of Kurdistan pillaged the country almost to 
the gat^s of Ispahan. The Abdallee Afghans had taken 
Herat, and soon after established themselves in Mushed. 
The Arabian governor of Muscat had subdued the islands m 
the Persian Gulf, and the Lesghees, on the side of Georgia, 
had attacked Shirwan, and plundered Shamachie ; when, to 
complete the consternation of the effeminate court, ihe 9s^l- 
ogers predicted. the total destiuction of the capital by an 
approaching earthquake. This annunciation produced a uni- 
versal panic. The king left the city, and the priests assumed 
'the management of aSairs, prescribing every measure that 
fanaticism could suggest to avert the vengeance of Heaven. 
It was a* if » mighty nation were preparmg for death ; and 
'when intelligence arrived that Mahmoud GhUjee, with 26,000 
'Afghans, had entered the countiy, ^he people, labounng 
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under this unmanlj depxesaion, heaid it m their ineTitaU« 
doom. 

The progress of the inyader by Seistui axid Kerman, and 
thence through the Desert to Goohmbad, a village nine miles 
from Iiqpahan, was extremely rapid, and was opposed only 
by some feeble efforts at. negotiation. , His army scarce 
amouited to 20,00Q effectire men, and was unfamished 
with artillery, except some camel-swiyels. The royal forces 
mustered more than 50,000 soldiers, with twenty-four pieces 
of caimon. The Persians shone in ^Id and silyer, and Uieir 
Monpered steeds were sleek from high feeding and inaction, 
2rhe Afghans were mounted 6a hones lean but hardy^ and 
*' nothing flittered in their camp but swords and lances." 
By the jMLvice of the Wallee of Arabia, an action was re« 
solved Qn. The kine's troops drew out of the city, aku} 
attacked the enemy, 'i^, feiffoj^ flight, threw the assailantc 
into disorder, then, Wheehng on on either hand, left them 
exposed to a severe fire firom the camel-artillery. Thi# 
manoBUTre completed their confusion, and occasioned a pror 
cipitate flight;- and the Afghans seem only to have been 
prevented from entering Ispahan fay the fear of an ambu**^. 
cade. 

The subnrbs^were immediately reduced ; the surrounding 
country was ravaged ; and the city invested, without anj 
efiectiud oppDsitio;i, although the Armenians of Julfah offereoi 
if supplied with arms, to defend their quarters. Nay, the 
inhabitants of Ispahanuc, a small fortified village close to 
the capital, not only repulsed, but successfully attacked the 
enemy. Mahmoud determined to have recourse to a block: 
ade ; * and the misery of Ispahan during the period in which 
it was beleaguered by the A&hans was dreadfiiL After ez« 
hsusting' ^en the most loathsome and unclean substances, 
many submitted to the dreadful ^lecessity of consuming the 
flesh of the sikin. The ties of nature yielded to the cravings 
of huxiger, and mothers fed on their own offspring. The ' 
stieets, the squaies, and the royal gardens were covered 
wilh pntre^ing' carcasses; while the water of the Zeinde- 
rood was corrupted by the bodies thrown in^ it firom the 
walls; Yet one vigorous sally mieht have prevented all this 
suflfering ; for such ¥ra8 the irresolution of .the invader, that 
«t an ear^ period he was even disposed tQ neflo^ate for an 
vadisturbed retreat. But treacheiy or cowar£ce prevailed^ 
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ud tht pMpl9 in vain demanded to be led ■gaintt the 
enemy. 

A capitnletion was at leng|th proposed; but the A^g^ 
with innaman policy procrastinated eight or nine weeks, m 
ttder to reduce yet more the still formidable number of his 
•nemics ; nor was it until the 31st of October, 1722, alter a 
tie^ of seven tnonths, that terms were finally agreed on. 
The following day, Hussein, in deep mourning, attended by 
tm nobles, took a solemn and affecting leaye of his people ; 
nbo on their part, forgetting all their distresses, saw only in 
' tiidr unfortmiate soyereini the revered descendtat of their 
glorious monarchs IsmaeT, Tamasp, and Abbas, and receiv«4 
urn with tears and lamentations. ^ Next day he quitted, his 
capital, and, escorted only by 300 troops and a few nobles,, 
^proceeded to the enemy's camp to resign his crown. . ** Son," 
Mid the humbled shah to the haughty Afghan, ** since the 
'Great Sovereign of the universe wills that I should rule no 
longer, I resign the empire to thee : may thy reign be pros* 
peroui!" with these words, taking from his turban the 
loyal plume, he gave it to the vizier of Mahmood. But that 
nrogant conqueror refuting to accept it from any otheir hands, 
than those of the abdicating, sovereign, the latter complied, 
tad, placing the ensign of royalty in his adversary's head- 
tess, exclaimed, ** Reign in peace!" On the subsequent 
aaominff, the degraded Hussein was forced to do homage to 
llie Afj^an. prince ; after which the last real .monarch of the 
boose of Suffee retired to the prison assigned to him, where, 
being confined seven years, he was assassinated by AahrafC 
the successor of Ghiljee. 

Mahmoud was amazed at bis success, and, under th* 
fastening influence of fear, adopted conoiliatoiy mdasoree 
with a view to establish his influence among the vanauisked. 
Sot as the nation be^ to shake off the torpor whieh had 
eiverwhelmed it, and parties of Afghans were 'surprised and 
destroyed, >his policy underwent a* fearful change. . A sullen 
l^m overspread his mind, and he seems to have concWved; 
as the only means of safety, the frantic purpose of extemu* 
Bating the conquered. The male population of Ispahan s^ 
greaUy outnumbered his whole army, and he resolved to 
feduce it to an amount which should no longer excite his 
apprehensions. The treaieherons m\irder of 800 noises with 
•Iltheir children, and the massacre ^9000 of ShahHnasein'e 
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giuurdi whom he htd taken into pay, fonned a urelude to ^^ 
more dreadful tragedy. Every person that had been in the 
aerrice of the late ahah waa proscribed ; for fifteen days the 
streeta of lapafalan ran with blood ; and so utterly waa the 
tfint of the people broken, that it was a common thine to 
'see one Afghin leading three or four Persians to execution. 

Aided by .some fresh levies, drawn principally from the 
Kurdish tribes, Mahmoud had captured Shiras and several 
towns of Irak and Fars. But the clamours of his discon- 
tented troops and the threats of foreign invasion appalled a 
mind which, though fieroe and cruel, was deficient in firm- 
ne^ ; and, accor£ngly, with the hope of propitiating Divine 
&vour, he shut himsaf up in a vault fourteen days a^ nights, 
lasting and enduring the severest penances.. This expeii- 
neht oon^leted the overthrow of his reason; he raved« 
shrank irom^the sight of his friends, ^tid tore his flesh in the 
Tioleneb of his pa^xySQis ; till at length his mother, in com- 
passion to his wretched condition, directed him to be smoth- 
ered. But this melanchdly release was not effected until a 
U^al order had destined thirty-nine pinces of the blood of 
Safibe to an untimely dea^ ; and it is said that the massacre 
was commenced by his own sabre. 

Ashruff, the son of Meer AbdooUa and nepdiew of Meet 
Vais, tiicceeded his cousin ; and the remaiiiing inhabitants of 
Ispahan were flattered into pleasinff anticipations by the 
nuidneis of his opening reign. But his precautions to ae- 
enre himself and his family, by building a fort in the centre 
of the city, betrayed hia^oubt of beins able to retain the 
aflections. of his subjects. Meantime his attention was oc- 
cupied by the proceedings of the Ottoman .court, which had 
mned ui alliance with the Czar of j^useia in order to effect 
ff partition of the fiBdreat provinces of Persia. Against this 
anmny Ashruff was at fint auccessful, although m the end 
lie waa glad to accept a peace on very upfavourable terms. 
But a more dangerous^ though less dreaded, foe had by thia 
time arisen in a quarter quite unexpected. 

Nadir Kouli, a chief of the A^har tribe, who amid the trou- 
tiea of his native province had risen to great authority~by 
Ihe defeat of one nval after another, joined Taqiasp, the son 
«f Shah Hussein, and declared his resolution to dnve eve^r 
Afghan from the soil of Persia. Tamaap, flying from Iqp*- 
lian, to MuBondemn, had from the day of his father's abdi- 

Q2 . 
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awum^d rml tttte, and now, supported by Nadir 

•ad the nobles of Khorasan and Mazunderan, was in a con* 
dition to exercise the authority of a sovereign, so far as his 
powerM vassals saw proper to permit. Ashruff sought to 
oi^l the coming storm by attacking the foe while at a dii^ 
tiiice. But it was Nadir's policy to fight on his own ground ; 
mad the victories, of Mehmandost and Sirderra, and the still 
more decisive field of Moorchacoor, Opened the way to th^ 
capital itselfv In the evening after, his success, the wailingi 
of the A%^ban females announced to the citizens of Ispahan 
the result of the conflict. Nigh^ passed in bhef and melan* 
^oly preparations, and the' dawn saw xnen, woxnen, and 
ehiloren m iuU tetreat to Shiraz. The remorseless Aili« 
.mffy before he followed, stained his hands with the blood d 
ShaJi Hussein, and the. pressure of circumstances alone pre* 
viRitedr a more general massacre. s > 

Wasting the country as he went, Nadir overtook the 
•nemy at Persepotis. The drooping Afj^hans fled to Shiraz ; 
they were still 20,000 strong ; but then:, leader having de- 
ierted them to make the l^st of his way homewards widi 
Oidy,v800 followers, the bulk of the army dispersed, dosetr 
mssed by their exasperated pursuers, f^ew if any reached 
Uandafaar { and Ashruff, -whue wandering in Seistan, was 
neo^sed and slain by AbdooUa Khan, a Belooche^ who sexft 
hit head, together with a large diamond whidi he wore, to 
Shah Tamasp. Thus was destroyed the grisly pluu^om 
which for sev^n wretched years had brooded over Persia, 
converting her fairest provinces into desertS) her cities ini» 
ckamel-houses, and glutting itself with the blood of a mS^ 
V&tk of her people. 

Unhaj^ily it was but a change of tyrants. Nadir, whose 
mbition was^insatiable, knew nis power, Imd spon deposed 
the pageant whom he hadhitherto supported. The mask of 
obedience was preserved fot a while towa^s the infiint son 
of Tamasp, under the title of Abbas III. But this act of 
the drama, was terminated by the death of the child, whidi 
kft the victor at full liberty to comply with the solicitations 
«f his officers and his own esrnest wiriies. On the plai&i 
ol Mogan, at the festival of the No Roz, 1786, hejMsumod, 
with affected reluctance, the symbols of sovoreignty ; aad 
^ new Anarch, While announcing the saczifice of perse&ai 
eoBajf(9ft he thus xiiade, stipiilsred dktt in vetum hi» subjeefii 
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•bould venoimee the errors of the She«h here^, and embreee 
the orthodox creed of the Soimees. Many might secretly 
ttiurmur at this proposal made by the commander of 100,000 
veter&n troops of the latter faith, but few dared openly to 
epDose it 

Nadir, having driven the Turks out of Persia, reduced 
Khorasan, and established tranquillity, prepared for further 
conquests. Candahar was inyested and taken ; Balkh fell 
before the arms of his son Reza Kouli, who, with youthM 
ardour, passed the Ozus, and defeated the ruler of Bokhm 
and his Uzbecks. These successes led to further exploits, 
Afghanistan was subdued ; and an affront; real or imaginary, 
cotapled with the effeminate imbecility of the «Mogul court, 
determined Nadir to cross the Indus, and march straight to 
Delhi.* A single battle, or rather a skirmish and a rout, 
decided the fate of ani empire containing 100,000,000 of 
eouls. The capital offered no resistance ; its treasures 
were phindered, the inhabitants slaughtered, and the de- 
- dironed king forced to plead at ^e conqueror's feet for the 
Ihres of his remaining subjects. Loaded with the spoil of 
tiie richest empire of the East, the Affshar chief returned 
home. Kharism was next subdued, and Bokhara only 
flflcaped by timely submission. The glorious days of Persia 
•eemed to have returned, and" her lunits,. as of yore, were 
<he Oxus, Ihe Indus, the Caspian, the Caucastis,. and the 
Tigris. - ' . 

But if tiie .public career of Nadir was glorious, hie do* 
ttcbtic Ufe was imbittered by the darkest passions. Ambi* 
fion had rendered him haughty, while avarice made him sna- 
picions and cruel. An attempt on his life in Mazunderaa, 
tttribnted to his son, Reza KOuli Meeza, wha was indeed 
fierce and rash enough to undertake such a deed, led hie 
father to deprive him of tlie blessing of sigh^. "Your 
eiimes have ^iced me to thk dreadful measure," said the 
king, already h^-repentant, as he gazed for the first time 
on the rayless countenance of his first-born. ** It is not my 
eyes you haveput but,*' replied the youth, 'Mt is those ot 
msia !*'—<* The prqthetic truth,"* says Sir John Makohn, 
**^eiak deep into the heart of Nadir, who,' becoming fnm 

*8ssninflyUbnTy,No.ZLVIL HMoriesiandltastripttvsA 
tf British Alius. 
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thftt moment a prey to remorse and gloomy aBticipationa» 
nerer knew haj^iness, nor deaired that others should feel 
it." The rest of his hfe presents but a frightful succeasion 
of cruelties. Murder was not confined to individuals; 
whole cities, were depopulated', and men, leaving their abodea> 
tpok up their habitations in caverns and deserts, in hopes of 
esca^Miig his savage ferocity. At. length his madness rose 
to such a height as to suggest the expedient oft ptuttinff to 
death all who were objects of his insane fears, including 
almost ^very Persian in his army. The Afghans and Tur)LO-- 
mans were to execute his <;ommand8, and with them he 
was afterward to retire to^Kelaat Nadiree, to livb in the 
enjoyment of riches and repose^.. But thd tyrant's hour h4d~ 
arrived : his iniquitous conspiracy was. disclosed to some of 
the proscribed on the day before^ that Gxfid for the massacre. 
No time was to be lost ; and, measures having been arranged, 
early on the ensuing night Mohamimed Ah Khan Affshai: 
and Saleh Beg, the captain of the guard, on pretence of 
urgent business, ruished past the sentries to the inner tent. 
Nadir started up and slew two of, the meaner assassins; but 
was in his turn cut down by a blow from Saleh, who iiv- 
atantly despatched him. 

Such was the fate of this extraordinary man, tod the re- 
semblance, between it and that of the despot who preceded 
him cannot but strike eve^ry one. Hie m^d of the former 
was more elevated than that of Mahmoud ; but both wer^ 
ambitious, and w^de^ throng blood and crime to the same 
objects. Satiated with carnage, a like catastrophe awaited 
■both,-»^eir latter days were rendered miserable by suspicion, 
and madness closed the scene. 

The successors of Nadir, including the inglorious reign^ 
of his nephews, Adil Shah and Ibnuiim Kluin, and of the 
blind Shah Rokh, his grandson, merit Uttle notice ; but a 
ihbtt view of the st&te of Persia a few years after the con- 
qaeror's death, will not be misplaced. At the period in 
question, Mazunderan and Astirabad had fallen into the 
hands of Mohammed Husseiii Khan, chief of the Kujur 
tribe. Azerbijan was ruled by Azad Khan A&han, a general 
of Nadir. Hedayut )Uian had declaredhimsen independent 
in Ghilan ; and Shah Rokh owed the undisturbed possession 
of Khorasan to the support of Amed Khan Abdallee. 

In the south, Ali Murdan Khi^, a BuchtiarejB ohiel^ seita^ 
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Itpihwii tnd propbnng to derate a prince of the hooae of 
8ii0ee to the throne, invited leveral nobles to join hitetaod- 
•id. Among these was Kureem Khan, a chief of the Zund 
tribe, who, though not conspicuous for rank, was distin- 
foished for good sense and courage. His conduct in the 
various intrigues and contests for power had raised htm 
•0 lu(^ in the esteem of the soldiers as to excite the jealouay 
0f Au Murdan Khan, and a rupture was the consequence. 
But the assassination of his rival by a noble named Moham- 
med Khan, left Kureem undisputed master of the south oif 
Persia; who, availing himself of his influence vrith the 
tribea in that part of the country, summoned them to join 
htm. He was worsted in his rencounter with Azad Khian; 
but in a second engagement utterly discomfited that danger- 
mm enemy in the difficult pass of Kumauridge, when, rtr 
cerring him on liberal terms into his service, he converted 
htm into an attached friend. Kureem had to endure more 
then one severe reverse, and was. obliged to employ policy. 
•• well as boldness before he could destroy Mohammed Hus- 
••in Khan Kujur, the powerful chief of Mazunderan. Nor 
pyhape would he have^ succeeded, had not the leaders of 
the. Kujur tribe been at vapance among themselves. . The 
COiMuest of thn province was followed by the submission of 
Ghiuui and ^preat part of Aserbijan. The firmness shown by 
^e prince m checlpng insubordination increased the at* 
taehmenf with which he was regarded by all classes of his 
•abjects, and even the cruelties of his ferocious brother 
Ziwee Khan produced a salutary effect,.as long as the s^ 
verity y/nM not attributed to the monarch. Khorasan was 
iIm only province which he did not subdue; and it is sat4 
.b« respected the descendant of Nadur, the blind Shah Rokh, 
too mtich to disturb his tranquillity.. 

Kureem Khan died in 1779, at the age of eighty years, 
imag twenty-six of which he* had ruled, if not with fflory, 
at least vrith uprightness and moderation ; and he left s 
•haracter for equity and humanity which few sovereigns of 
Btrsia have ever attained. He wanted not ambition; but it 
Was free from the selfishness and turbulence which generally 
mmg^with that passion. He possessed that noble courage 
which dares to pardon; and tne confidence with which he 
tnaM thos« whom he Jbi|[ave scarcely ever failed of giin- 
iDf theiB conqpUtely to his mterest . nis virtues had notniog 
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of a rotaai^ic cast ; like his other qualities, they were pltm 
and intrinsic. He was pious, but his religion was free nrom 
austerity. Naturally cheerful, he enjoyed the pleamires of 
the work), and desired to see others exydy- them. He Ihred 
happily, and .his death was that of a father among a loving 
family. The son of a petty chief, and of a barbarous tribe, h« 
had received but Uttle education : it is said that he could not 
even write. But he valued learning in others^ and his court 
was the resort of men.of liberal studies; His judgment was 
acute, and alwayft awake to the call of duty c»r benevolence. 
Of his love of justice many anecdotes are ijecofded. One 
day, after beinff harassed by a long, attendance in public 
hearing cau8os> ne was about to retire '^trhen he was arreatad 
by the cries of a stranger, who, rushing forward, called alond 
for redress. "Who are youl" saia Kureem. "I am a 
merchant, and have been robbed and plundered of all I pos- 
sessed while I slept."— ^** And why did 3rou sleep 1" de- 
manded the monarch in an impatient tone. *' Because I mada 
a mistake," replied the trader undauntedly*^-" I thought that 
vou were awake." • The irritation of the royal jud^vanished 
in a moment. Turning to his vizier, he bade him pay tlM 
nan*s losses. ** It is our business," he added, " ta redover, 
if we can, the property from the robbers." 

By law, the effects of foreigners ^^ho die in Persia belong 
to the king ; but KureeiA esteemed this practice as grossly 
unjust, especiaUy where any relative vras proved to exist. 
One day an officer laid before him an account of the ^oodi 
of B stranger who had expired in his district. ** And what 
have I to do with tiiist" exclaimed' he. **It has become the 
property of your majest/," replied tne functionary, *^and I* 
come to lay it at your feet." — **^At mine !" taid the king; 
*^gO) go, fellow— 1 am no eater of carrion (mourdarkhore) 
— ^no consumer of dead men's goods. Let the friends of 
the deceased be sought out, and the property secured for 
them until claimed." ' 

He used to relate an anecdote of himself, which evinces 
a good fueling rather' uncommon in one whose early hiibita 
must have been of a predatory description r*^** When I was 
a poor soldier," said he, "In Nadir's camp, my necessities 
led me to take from a shop a. gold-eAcibossed saddle, sent 
thither by an Afghan chief to be repaired. I soon aflerwwd 
heard that the man was in prison, sentenced tb'bc hangtd< 1 
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My eontciflno« smote me ; I reetor^ die stolen srude to 
the Tery pUce from which I had removed it, taod watched 
till it wae discovered by the tradesman's wife. She uttered 
a scream of .'joy on-seeing it, and fell on her knees inToking 
Mesungs on the person who had brought it back, and pray* 
ing diat he mig^t live to have a hundred such saddles.— lam 
qoUe certain," continu^ the king, smiling, " that^the honest 
prayer of IJM old woman ha8.ai£d my fortune in attaining 
the ^ptodoQT she wished me to enjoy." ^ 

Shun mkB the capita] m whieh Kureem deli|rhted, and 
which he embellished, most usefvdly and splendidly. The 
BiMsr e Wukeel, one of the. finest in the kingdom, has 
already been mentioned ^ and the mausoleum of the.celebrated 
saint Shah Meer Humza, erected by him, stands conspicuous 
near, the northern entrance of the town. The other cities 
of the empire likewise experienced his munificence. He 
never assumed the titlQ.of shah, but contonted liimself with 
that of Yakeel, or - lieutenant of the kingdom ; for the p^ 
geant of the house of Suffee, set up by Ali Murdan KhBa« 
was still suffered to exist in the fortress of Abadah. 

0{ four sons who survived him, not one escaped the dag** 
gers or.mtrigues of the numerous chiefs who engaged in the 
contests which ensued for the crown# The ffovemment wae 
first seized by Zukee Khan, yrhSM Saduk, his brother, ad* 
vancedfrom Bussora with the army he commanded ; but the 
power of the former was already too firmly estsblished, and 
the lattor was forced to retire.- Meantime Aga Mohammed 
Khan Kujur, who had^ been detained as a prisoner at Shiraz, 
fled to Mazunderan, his native country, and announced his 
determination to conmete for the throne. The atrocities of 
Zukee koon led to his murder, which tvas perpetrated at 
Vezdikhaust ; and Saduk hastened to the capital, where he 
gave orders to put out the eyes of his nephew Abul Futah 
Khan, and proclaimed himself king. But the city being be» 
sieged by Ali Mourad Khan, the neioh^vr of Zukee, iie was 
forced to surrender at discretion, and^ together with most oi 
his sons, was put tp death. Not long afterward Ali Mound 
ssnk under the ascendency of another rival. The struggle 
at last was confined to Ldotf Khan Zund, grandnephew of 
Kureem, and ^ Aga Mohammed, the Kujur chief aheady 
mentioned^ and more than six years elapsed ere it was 
decided. 

R. 
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Of all the character \^uch belonff to this unsettled ftmioA, 
th^t of Lootf- Ah breathes most of the spirit of cmvaby. 
Tall and gracefully formed, with a beautiful and animated 
countenance, his appearance instantly gained that admiration 
which his noble qualities commanded. In horsemanship and 
martial exercises he was unrivalled, and though scarcely 
twenty years of age when summoned to take a part in active 
life, his judgment had been niatured by constant exertion in the 
short btt stormy reign of his father, Jaffier E^an, and he was 
already reputed one of the best and bravest soldiers of the time. 
Unfortunately these brilliant endowments were obscured by 
violence of passion and excessive pride, which the attain- 
ment of pow^r increased to, an inordmate degi^ee. Not was 
his temper improved by subsequent misfortune : he became 
fierce, irascible, unrelenting, and , endeavoured to remove* all 
obstacles by the influence of terror. « 

The circumstance whicli tnpedthe scale of success in 
favour of a Kuiur and against a Zund deserves to be men- 
tioned. Hajji tbrahim, the son'Of a respectable magistrate 
of Shiraz, had by Ms tatents risen under the government 
of JafBer to the highest command in Fars. Attached to the - 
ftither, his devotion to thd son was increased by the young 
Mai's fine dispositions, which he 'thought eminently calcu- 
lated to promote the happiness of his country ; and it was 
principally by his assistance that Lootf Ali was enabled to 
make so vigorous a head against his rival. The fickleness 
of youth, however, led him to affront his faithful minister. 
Mistrust arose on either side ; and, doubtful of his own life, 
the hajji determined to place himself under vthe protefetion 
of a sovereign more deserving of confidence. Shiraz was 
laken l>y a stratagem, and information instantly despatched 
to Aga 'Mohanuned Khan. -A daring attack made on the 
idvancinff army of that chief (Completely* failed, and the 
eoipiire ci Persia was lost to the Zund prince* 

We cannot delate the brutal indignities, torments, and 
mutilation which the victor infli^^d upon his captive, before 
d^th, in the year 1796, released him from his misery^ StiU 
lees shall we dwell on the atrocities committed in the city 
of Kerman in revenge for the assistance rendered by its 
inhabitants to Uieir Teffitimate prince. The place was do- 
Bopulated; all the f^-grown males were murdered or 
deprived of sight, and turned out into the fields to wander- 
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in h^lpleM bUndnets. A horrid Iributo of human ayet) 
•mounting to a cartain number of mauns, was exacted ; aad 
the womdn and children were distributed among the aoldierl 
aa slaves. 

Ag» Mohammed Shall, having tranquillized the southern 
and centr^ provinces, turhed his arms westward, and> over- 
running Armenia and Karabauf , matched strai^t to Teflisy 
defeated HeracUus, prince of Georgia, sacked the city, and 
slaughtered or carried off the inhabitants. He then subn 
jected Khorasan, punished the pillaging Turkomans in the 
vicinity of Astrabad, an^ took measures to restrain the 
incursions of the Uzbecks of I^okhara. His expedition to 
Mu^ed e^bits ione of the. darkest pages in his bloody 
history ; for, not content with wresting from the plunderer* 
of Nadir's camp every jewel he could find, he by merciless 
torture compelled the aged Shah Rokh to give information as 
to a ruby of immense valu^ that once ornamented the'crown 
of Anrungzebe. Death fortunately ended the life and the 
sufferings of his victim soon afterward, at Damghan of 
Khinrasan, in the sixty-third year t>f his age. 

The most revoltins feature in- the character of A^ Mo< 
' hammed is his tiger-lule ferocity. . Sir John Malcolm, mdeed, 
enhibi^ this propensity in a somewhat different light :— *' In 
viewing the Ufe of a monarch .like Aga Mohammed Khan," 
says he, *' we should cuard against those im(Hressions#hich 
the particular view of many of 4iis^ actions is calculated to 
make upon the mind. Accustomed to live under a govern- 
ment protected by. laws, we.associattf cruelty andoppresaiea 
with every act of a despot. His executions are murders ; 
and the destruction of helpless citizens, who in an assault 
to);> often share the fate of the garrison, is deemed a horrid 
massacre. But we must not assume that justice is always 
violated because thei forms of administohng it are repugnant 
to our feelinjgs ; and we should Mrecollect that,' even among 
civilized nations, the inhabitants of towns taken by atorm are 
exposed to pillage and^slaughter without any charge of bar- 
barity against the victors." Thesaarguments certainly pos- 
sess considerable weight ; but the condition of a people must 
Ge dcfiorable where barbarity stidks abroad uujder the name 
of justice. 

The early misfortunes of thie monarch, by secluding him 
from the bist sympathies of his felltw-men, no doubt conj 
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tributed to the growth of the unieelmg etenmen with whidh 
he viewed ereiy thing that eame tu^er his notice ; while 
the reitnint in which he was kept taught him patienbe, 
•elf-posaession, and disiimulation. " I coold not/' be has 
been known toaa^, ** exprete openly the hatred ai»l refetige 
I harboured against the murderers of my fatl^er and £• 
despoilers of my inheritance ;. but while sitting with Kur^em 
Khan in his hall of audience, I often used to cut his &!• 
caipets with a penknife concealed under m^ cloak,, and 
felt some relief in doing him this secret injury : it was 
foolish, and betrayed a, Want of forecast; for these caipfts 
an now mine, and I might have calculated then on the 
chance of their becoming so," He seems always to hare 
acted upon this maxim, suppressing his malevolence only 
when the gratification of it interfered jvith his interest. 

To his own family, with the exception of. his nephew*, 
Baba khan, the present king of Persia, and Hussein Kot^ 
Khan, he behaved barbarously. Mustapha Kotdi Khan, hiv 
brother, he deprived of sifht ; and he inveigled the brave 
Jaffier Kouli Khan, another brother, by protestations of 
affection, to come only for one night to Teheran. But that 
night was fatal ; the unsuspecting eiiest was despatched faj 
assassins posted iih a new palace, wnich he had gone to visit 
at the tymnt's desire. -The body was brought to the king, 
who teoumed over it with every appearance df frantic grief^ 
and calling his nephew he accused', him as the cause of the 
crime: *0[t is for you I have done this," said he; "thai 
gallant spirit would never have suffered you to reign in 
peace, t^ersia would have been distracted vrith continual 
wars ; and to avoid such calamities I have acted with shtaie- 
ftd ingratitude, and sinned deeply against God and mani** 
Yet with a mockery of piety or timidity of superstition, 
wbich it is hard to comprehend, he kept with the dead the . 
oath he had violated to the living, hf removing the coipse 
that very night beyond the city walls. 

The first passion of this monarch's >hea^ was love of 
powery'p-the second, avarice, — the third, -revenge ; and in 
aU these he indulged to excess. He was a keen observer 
of men, and employed policy as frequently as force to tub- 
due his enemies. His most confidential minister- being 
asked whether he was ^personally brave, answered, **JSi 
drabt ; but yet I eanliaroly recollect an occasion where he 
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kad an opportonitj of displaying courage. That monaich'a 
head," added he, emphatically, *<- never left work for hii 

iMUdB." 

The avarice of Aga Mohammed sometimes }>etrayed him 
into awkward and even hidicrous predicaments. While 
siqpetinteBding certain punishments one day, he heard a man 
who had been sentenced to lose his ears offering to the exe- 
cutioner a few pieces of silVer ** if he would not shave them 
very close." He order^ the culprit instantly to be called* 
and told him that if he would double the sum his ears should 
not be touched. ' The man, behoving this to be only a face- 
tious maimer of announoing his pardon, prostrate4 himself, 
uttered his thanks,' and< was retiring, but- he was recalled and 
given to understand that jpajrment was really expected as the 
condition of his safety. On another occasion he himself dis- 
posed a conspiracy to defraud his nobles. Riding out with 
some courtiers, a mendicant met the party, to whom the 
king, apparently struck, with his dii^tress, ordered a large 
aims to be given. The example was of course followed by 
all, and the beggar obtained a very considerable sum. That 
night the sovereigiTs impatience betrayed his secret: — "I 
have been cheated," said he to his minister ; ^* that scoun- 
drel of a mendicant wh6m you saw this morning, not on^ 
promised to return my o:wn money, but to give me half of 
what he should i^eive .through its means from others!" 
Horsemen were instantly ordered in pursuit ; but the fellow 
look care not to be catght, and thebourtien laughed in their 
■leere at his majesty's <]iiappointment. 

Yet no one was more jealous than Atfa Mohammed of the 
tespeet due to royajty ; and he sevejmy rebuked,' and was 
with difficulty withheld from punishing, one of his k>rds-in- 
w^ting for using nnbecoming expressions towards Timur 
Shah, king pf Gabui, while * announcing his ambassador. 
This politic princi^e of retrieving the re^ dignity from the 
dflsradation it had suffered in the ephemeral reigns of pre- 
eecbng monarehS) was. sometimes earned so far as to exclude 
the gntification of his cupidity. His minister Hajji Ibrahim 
requested permission 'one day to introduce two mdividiials 
^mo were willing to nay a hi^ rent for "the fann o( a par- 
ticular district, but who were of indifferent reputation. The 
neaaieh angiily dmnaaded how heda^ to propose to bring 
•ODh penoot into his pretence 1 The hajjt repU^, " Mv 

R3 
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it please your majesty, they will «▼€ double the price t 
can be obtafned from any one else. ' — ** No matter, hajji, 



that 

money must be |iYen lip ; such men must not be permitted 
to approach the king." 

Ix) sum up the cmracter of Aga Mohammed : he was aa-v 
gaciousi a profound (Assembler, yet severely just, and althoo^ 
grasping and ayaricious himself, a deadly foe to peculation m 
his officers. To his soldiers he was particularly indulgent, 
and they repaid his kihdheas by their fidelity. In the mtter 
years of his reign his temper, at all times peeyish' and 
danserous, became ferocious, llis coufttenance, which re* 
•embled that of a shrivelled old woman, assumed occasionally 
a horrible expression, of which he was sensible and could 
not endure to be looked at. £yen his confidential domesdcf 
approached him trembling ; and their blood curdled at the 
sound of his shrill dissonant voice, which was selcbm raiaed 
without uttering a term of gross abuse or an order for punish* 
ment. < . 

He frequently dwelt on the circumstances of Nadir's fate, 
aa if harbouring a conviction that it might one day be hie 
own ; and reprobated the folly of that monarch in threatening 
w^en he should have executed, and in trusting when he 
idtould have been rigidly reserved; Yet- he fell a victim t6 
a greater imprudence than any that could be laid to the 
charge of his predecessor. While encamped with his army 
at Sheesha, tne capital of Karabaug, in 1797, a dispute oc- 
enrred between two of his servants^ and their noise se «nraged 
him that he commanded them to be instantly put, to death. 
In vain did Saduk Khan Shegaghee, a nobleman of high rank, 
intercede for them ; all he could obtain was a reprieve until 
next morning, as the day (Friday) being skcred to prayer he 
would not profane it by tiJcmg then- lives. With a eingnlar 
infatuation he permitted these very persons, lyinff un& a 
sentence of 4eath which they knew to be trrevocwle, to. at* 
tend him during this only night of their existence. Despair 
gave them courage, perhaps they wete conscious of secret 
rapport in other quarters, — they entered the tent of his ma* 
jesty wl^e he slept, and with their daggers freed Persia from 
aa odious tyranny dnd themselves from the dread of theesei>> 
entioner. 

The firmness and temperate management of Hajji Ibiaiite 
■•ewred the throne to the deceased monarch's u&pbi&w, wli* 
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iMumed the eniiffns of ro^ty by the name of Futeh All 
Sfaih ; and though Saduk Khan qoitted the camp with his 
nomeronB followers, the rest of the anny marched at the cobs* 
mand of the minister to the capital, which was kept by Mint 
Mohammed Khan Kujur for the hehr of Aga Mohammed. 
Saduk made a feeble effort at opposition, but was defected. 
Two similar attempts, by Hussem Kouh Khan, brottker of 
^e king, and b^ a son of Zukee Khan Znnd, were subdued 
with equal facility ; and since that time the internal tnnqoil* 
lity of the kingdom has been little disturbed. 

By nature unwarhke^ and succeeding to an almost ondi** 
Dtttea throne, the reign of Futeh Ali has. been marked by 
few remarkable events. - The-most important are those con- 
nected "with the progress of the Russian 'arms, which was 
equally rapid and decisive. In 1800, Georgia was finally 
incorporated with the empire of the czar. In 18,08, Minffrelia 
submitted to the same power, — <jranjah was taken, and Erivaii 
invested, although theinyaders were forced to raise the siege 
for want. of stores, and from sickness. Baghistan and Shir* 
wan had been Overrun : and, in 1805, Karabaug voluntarily 
submitted to their sway. The tide of coni^uest proceeded 
with various fluctuations until checked by British interference; 
thouffh the treaty of 'Ooolistan, iii October, 1813, fixed the 
boundarfes so indefinitely as io give rise to much fniitless 
negotiation, and fi^all^ to a fresh war. 

On^ pixt of the pohcy of the government of St. Petersboif 
In regard to Persia has been^to acquire an influence over the 
heir-apparent, by promising to assist him in the struggle 
which IS anticipated at the death' of his father ; and the agents 
(tf that ambitious power had actually established this dangerous 
ascendency, , when the threatening attitude and language 
adopted by the Russian authorities, no less than his regard 
for the British, disposed Prince Abbas Mirza to break the 
bonds that were fiistoning around him, and to trust once move 
to the interposition of the latter- nation. This, however, m 
well as remonstrances from the courts of Teheran and Tsbrii, 
having failed, the sHah reluctantly, resolved to seek redress 
for past encroachments, and a security fit»m ftrther loss, by 
force of arms. In this messure he was supported by the 
unanimous voice of the religious order, who called aloud for 
'* war against the infidels ;"* and msny of the fiontier tifoee, 
who hsd been exssp^rated by the crndties inflieted by the 
JBvadirs, rcgoiced in the prospect of revenge 
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i Hovtilittet commenced with a massacre of all the RuAr 
aian detachments and garrisons which could be ovei^wered. 
And ^e prince-royal, m July, 1826, took the field with an 
«imy of 40,(K)0 men, about 12,000 of whom were regulars, 
together with a few companies of foot-artillery, and deserters 
£rom the enemy. The Muscovite troops on the south of the 
Caucasus have been estimated at the same amount, including 
^ 6000 Cossacks and some dragoons. The openinff of the 
cftnq>iygn vras favourable to Persia. - Gokchah, BaUkloq, ai^ 
. Aberan were recovered, — Kareklissia was evacuated, — the 
country ravaged almost to the gates of TefliB,-^'KarabBug 
overrun, — Sheesha taken, and its strong castle invested. 

But the flattering hopes awakened by these successes 
were speedily dissipated. Early in September, Mohanlmed 
Mirza, son of Abbas, sustained a repulse at Shamkoor, near 
Oanjah ; and, on the 25th of the same month, the prince 
himself, having rashly engaged the force under General Pas- 
kewitch in the open field, was defeated with the loss of 1200 
men. He ^ed with a few ^tteddants, and his army dis- 
persed, after having' plundered his own caflap. 

Abbas repaired to court, and; by much ei^ertion another 
wmy was collected, with which, however, nothing was .e^ 
fected; and during the winter several ineffectual attempts 
were made to accommodate mattei^s by BAtiah mediation. 
The war recommenced in the spring of 1827; ,Erivan.was 
invested by General Benkendorff, who, however, raised 
the siege on. the approach of the shah towards IQ^oi ; but 
the good effects of this movement w^re counterbalanced 
by 9 check which the. prince stistaihed before Abbasabad, and 
the treacherous surrender of that town, which soon followed. 

The defeat of 4000 Russian infantry and 2000 oavaliy, 
with twenty field-pieces, at Abetan, in August; 1827, agam 
encouraged the hopes of Abbas ; but the advance of Paske- 
witeh, with strone reinforcements and a battering train, put 
•B end to the demsion, and the Persians had few otiher ad- 
vantages to boast of during the continuance of the contest. 
In January, 1828, the* king, seeing no prospect of maintaining 
the war with success, and anxious to avoid further loss, ac- 
cepted once more the aid of the British minister at his court 
to procure a peace; which the enemy, who had attained 
Boany (tf their objects, did not now decline. The terms pro- 
posed 1^ the* latter were humiliating enough ; and the ine^ 
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l^eCiial remftnstraiicM and reinstalled of the eheh nd bk 
diinisten protracted the negotiationa until the 21at Febroaiy, 
#lien a treaty waa aigned at Tm-komanehaee; of wluch the 
principal conditiona were aa foUowa : — 

By the first article, the treaty of GooUatan ie annnlled, 
and a new- arrangement settled^ Bytiie third article, Peraia 
^edes the Khanat of Erivan and that of Nakshivan. By Uio 
fonrth, the boundaiy-line ia described aa drawn from that of 
ihe Ottoman states; pasaing over the summit of little Ararat, 
and down the Lower Karasu to the Aras, then proceeding in 
the bed- of that river to Abbaaabad and Yedibouloob, trav* 
ersing the plain of Mo^an to Adina Bazaar, ascending tho 
cuitent of that name to iCa source, and thence running along 
. the weat of the Elburz or Caucasian Mountains to the source 
of the Ashtafa, which it foUowa to the aea ; thus ceding tho 
greater part of Talish to* Russia, and including all the ialando 
of the Caspian Sea that fell within its direction. The accth 
article stipulates for the payment of ten 'crcttea (of 600,000 
each) of tomans by Persia, as indemnification for the expensoo 
of the war ; and these are followed by a vaxiety uf provisions 
for the regulation of commerce, for the government of tUe 
ceded provinces, and the management of the migratory 
population, with other necessary precautionairy clauses. 

Since the signature of this treaty the peace has remained 
undisturbed, although an event which occurred at Teheran 
in February, 1829, might have furnished an excuse for further 
exactions. In that month, Mr. GrebayadofT, the Russian 
envoy at the court of the ahah, and forty-four individuals be- 
longing to his suite, fell victims to the popular phrenay, being 
oiassacred in his oficial dwelling. The kinff, equally 
shocked and alarmed at an outage which he could not pre- 
vent, despaitohed a missibil' changed with an explanation to the 
court of St. Petersburg, vvhich was graciot«y nsceived, aaul 
harmony haa since been preserved. 

Alter the termmation of this war, the prince-royal had 
time to attend to the interests of his fuiturovldikgdom, and 
has made some progress in reducing the rebellious chieft of 
Khorasan. Assisted by the science and 'Valouf^ of a Potiak 
gentleman, who ia now at the head of tiis army, he possessed 
mmaelf of Yezd, took Toorshish and Khabodshan by storm, 
and reduced the odier chieftains in that quarter to an ac* 
knowledgment of fealty and tubmiaaion. But these, it is 
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iM0Bs» •!• tffntponiy advaatagM that oui cin^ be mai^^ 
by a &m control, inpported by a well-oiganlzad ibica, and 
duraded by a judicious system of gorenunent, which are 
scarcely to be expected from the present royal family. 

It is indeed simciently manifest that the downfall of the 
Knjur dynasty, short as their reign has bden, is fast apj^oach- 
jaagt and that if the heir-apparent succeed in preserving hie 
tirownfora season, it will be more from the (Operation of 
foreign influence and political jealouiy, than by tne exertion 
of jtfiy power or popularity that he isukely to acquire. The ' 
▼eryname of.the&ujurs iq 'detested throughout the king- 
dom ; and it is notorious that pressing petitions have been 
made on the .part of the greater number of the chiefs and 
nobles, backed by the earnest wishes of all ranks, for permis- 
sion to throw themaehes upon British protection ; declaring 
that all they look for is peace and security ; a|id jurotesting 
that, should their application be rejected, they will rather 
siibmit to Russia than continue any longer subject to the mis- 
mle and extortion of their present masters.* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Resources and Govemnient of Pertta, 

IhRila ofWMtimated as a Nation— Canfies oT^tl^ts— BdMs of 
Popalatioii—Comineroo—Exporto— Imports— ^Souroas of Bsvemie—* 
IiSnd-iaxM and Tenures— Irregular Tazea-rAmount of RcTsnus— Ex* 
pendiuuro— Military Resources and Establistiment— Charaetar of ths 
Goremment— King absolute— Civil artd Criminal Law— Vlcwoa and 
tanpirovidant Syaiem of Collection— Illustrations— pliaraetar ef the 
rdcniJlg Mooarcb- Duties and usual Occupations. 

Thb striking events which haye just occupied our atten- 
tion, the importance of the actors, and the imposing magnifi- 
cence of the details — ^peiplexingthe imagination with count- 
leaa multitudea, exhaustless wealUi, and almost boundlese 

* The sarasstness with which these orertures hare been nrfsd, arisss 
IM doubt from their knowledge of the security to -property and peHbel 
laHgions liberty, «nd protection to all orders, eujof^d by Britlsli sahjeecs 
la India, eontrasled with their own precarious condition. ^ * 
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power-— natanlly lead the reader to conclude that Penis 
must be populous, fertile, well cultivated, and abounding in 
erery source of prosperity'. Yet.the.teyerse is the truth; 
and the cause of tiiis error is neither remote nor obscure* 
We may trace it to the impressions our minds have received 
from the allusions in Holy Writ to the riches and power of 
th6 AssyriaQ and Median kings, with their " cohorts all gleam* 
ing. in purple and gold ;" from |he works of those classical 
•others who have recorded the splendour of a Darius or 9 
Xerxes, and-the innumerable mynads whom they led to vie- 
V>ry or to destruction ; and, lastly, from the gorgeous de« 
scriptions which have^ delighted ui in Eastern narratives^ 
whether in prose or verse. These impressions, gaining 
strengtii by contemplating th^ mighty scale of conquest whicE 
characterizes the history of Asia,, have undoubtedly been the 
means of throwing over this' quarter of the globe a delusive 
^iUiancy. 

This misconception has been in no small degree strength* 
ened by the reports of those travellers who visited Persia in 
the reigns of the S^ffees, when that country appeared as 
wealthy as when her empire extended over the greater part 
of Asia, sLnd who for the most part had th^ir views directed 
to the more, exalted orders of society,' — to the persons of the 
sovereign and. his immediate dependants, or the rich and 
powerful of the land, with whom their business chiefly led 
them to associate. Such accounts can form no just criterion 
for determiniiKg the condition of the country in general ; for 
while the king was dazzling strangers by his ostentation, his 
subjects mayhave been as poor, papulation as scanty, and 
cultivation not much more extensive than at present. Be- 
sides, in estimating the power of the kingdom, it must be 
recollected that the most successful monarchs did not draw 
their riches from it alone, but owed them to the possession 
of Asiatic ^Turkey, to Eg^t, Bactriana, Kharism, Cabul, and 
even to Tartary, as well as to the trade with India and 
Chma, which they either engrossed or controlled. In an ac«> 
count of Persia, therefore, it becomes important to point out 
and correct these erroneous notions. The appearance of the 
several provinces having been already described, we shall 
now proceed to examine its condition a little &rther, by some 
of the tests which are usually applied to measure the indica- 
tions of national prosperity. 
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Of these, one, though not perhaps the most decishre^ w 
the state of its roads. Without good highways commmrce 
cannot thrive, because Commodities cannot be transported in 
any considerable quantities. In Persia it does not appear 
that such a conTenience ever existed :' art has" never been 
applied there to the formation of roads, even in the most 
^ prosperous times. ' Ancient authors, it is true, mention 
chariots as being used in war q^s well as by perrsons of rank ; 
but with the exception of the great taus^way constructed by* 
Shah Abbas in Mazunderan, and some^iing of the same 
nature across the Caufilan Koh, which separates Irak from 
Azerbijan (said to have been made by the Turks ^hile in 
possession of Azerbijan with the view of extending their 
conquests), there are no trat;ks calculated for such convey- 
ances. Indeed the people, when reproached With ^this de-< 
ficiency, and remindecl of the advantages of an easy inter- 
course, admit the fact, bujt a&cribe it to national policy, and 
argue that the best encouragement to an invading foe would 
be smooth paths to facilitate his march.* 

A description of the route from Bushire to Shiraz,— ^that 
is, from the principal seaport of Perma to the capital of its 
most important southern provinc^,-^may give an idea of the 

Kneral condition of such thoroughfares in that country, 
saving the former station, and'ch>ssing the Dushtistan with 
its huts of date-tree leaves, the traveller reaches Dalakee,t 
a considerable village situated at the foot of the mountains 
which separate the Gurmaseer, or warm climate, from the 
upper and colder plains. > At this place commences a series 
of passes which cannot fail to astonish, if tiiey do not appal, 
those who cross them for the~first^ time. Of these theOothul 
e Mulloo, in length about fourteen miles, is the first. A few 
furlongs from Dalakee the path begins abruptly to ascend a 
steep mountain among fragments of rock. The traveller has 

«* As a contrast to tbis Persian airgumeik, it is cnriGfns to find the prinos 
of a petty state in AMca, wlio kept bis roads in- good repair, assigning as 
a reason Tor it, *' that an-eneroy woulffbe deterred from attacking him by 
this display of actiyity."— See Family Library, No. XVt. ^farrative of 
Discovery and Adventure in Aflica. 

t Speaking of Dalakee, Morier (First Journey, p. 78) says, <« Tl^plaos, 
and indeed all we had seen, presented a picture of poverty stronger tbail 
words can express. There was nothing beyond what mere existence 
required, nor to our very cursory observation did the most trifling 80per> 
Unity present itself." 
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BOipetimes to guide his horse along the sUppeiy surface of A 
projecting ledge ; at" others, suddenly climbing or as rapidly 
descending, he must thread his way among the crevices of 
huge unshapely blocks hurled from lofty peaks above, and 
which seem placed ta forbid the passage efither of man or 
beast. The track formed by the feet of passengers, unaided 
in the least by art, resembles the dry bed of a ^orr^nt, and 
actually passes for miles among the ruins of the overhanging 
mountains. These assume the boldest and most fantastic 
flhapes ; sometimes seeming ready to close overhead, at other 
pqints disclosing numerous ravines and hollows, whence oc- 
casionally, trickles a salt stream to pollute the clear river. 
No vegetation enlivens the gray-yellow rocks except a few 
bushes of the wild-almond ; and the grotesque forms of the 
surrounding cliffs, the peaks and masises riven from the na- 
tive mountain and standing forth in the pale moonhght — for, 
to avoid the scorchii^g he^ts of day, the passage of this 
cothul is most commonly made by night — together with the 
black mysterious. shadows of the deep ravines, form a picture 
which the traveller will not easily forget. The pass termi- 
nates in a very steep ascent on the breast of one of the 
highest eminences, among the iragmeiits that have been pre- 
cipitated from its brow, at a gateway through which access 
18 gained to the plain of Khist or Konar-tucht. 

The Cothul e Kumaridge, which comes next in succession, 
is scarcely less remarkable than that just described. Having 
already ascended to a considerable elevation above the plain, 
the mountains are not here so lofty, though scarcely less im-: 
posing, and the path winds a great part of the way along the 
face of a precipice, where one false step would hurl the trav- 
eller into a frightful abyss. A third very rugged and nar- 
row track, though neither steep nor dangerous, called Teugui 
Toorkan, or the .Turks' Defile, intervenes between Kuma- 
ridge and the valley of Kauzeroun. Eight miles beyond this 
point the road asi^ends aiiother range of mountains by the 
oass of the Doochter, — a cothul so fatal to cattle that Hajji 
Mohammed Hudsein, and his nephew Hajji Abdul Humeed, 
merchants whose caravans were constantly sustaining loss, 
iodproTed some of the worst parts of it ; so that this formida- 
ble stage may now be passed with comparative security, 
though still With infinite labour. A descent irom the top of 
ttOB mountain leads into the plain of Abdui, which, togeth«r 
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with great part of the surroundiug country, is sprinkled widi 
stunted oak-trees. The last in this singular succession of 
defiles is the Cothul e Peera Zun, or Old Woman's Pass, 
which commences about four miles farther on, and continues 
exceedingly rugged and occasionally very steep for about 
seven miles, threading over one of the highest mountains in 
this ran^e. Though apparently less perilous than the former 
cothuls, it is said there are, more animals lamed and greater 
loss incurred here than in all the others. On looking back 
from the top of the Peera Zun the valley of Kauzeroun may 
be distinguished, with the various lines of hills which, have 
been passed in succession, resembling huge waves of a stormy 
sea, pointing their bare, splintered crests to the southward. 
A descent of about a mile leads du'ough thin forests of oak 
to the fine plain of Dusht e Arjun, where there is a marshy 
lake of fresh water fed by natural . sprin|^, some of them of 
great size. From thence the road to Shiraz, although in 
most parts stony and otherwise im^ded, isneiUier steep nor 
dangerous. 

By this path all the valuable productions of India, to a 
very large amount, are ai^ually conveyed to the chief marts 
in Persia, — and. by it the returns in produce are tent to be 
shipped at Bushire. There .are in the country many |Meces 
of road equally bad. Indeed scarcely a day's journey can 
be made in any direction without encountering' a mountain- 
pass more or less difficult. It is therefore astonishing that 
animals can be found capable of carrying "burdens up such 
arduous steeps ; and nothing short of the strength and per- 
severing endurance of a Persian mule could prove equal to 
the task. » " , 

We shall next offer a few observations regarding the popu- 
lation of Persia, — a point which appears in al> ages to have 
been very preatly misconceived. Undoubtedly there have 
been periods, after some unusual duration of tranquillity, 
when the inhabitants were much m6re numerous than at pres- 
ent; but we suspect they never amounted to the multitudes 
^hich tradition, and even history, would induce us to be* 
lieve. All native information, either as regards ancient or 
modem times, is utterly extravagant ; and the accounts of 
European tra^llers, as viirell as the conjectures of geogrs* 
phers, being wholly at variance with each other, per^ez 
Itther than elucidate th6 subject. Chardin estimated th» 
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Otimber of soals under the sway of Abbas II. at 40,000,000. 
It is true, that during that reign the country was blessed vrith 
peace, a commerce compaiatively flourishing, and had enjoyed 
ft long course of {Nrosperity under the preceding Suffavean 
jnonarchs ; 'but still ' the' amount seems ezcessiye. Pink- 
erton reduces the aggregate to 10,000,000, which Sir Jolm 
Malcolm thinks a fair approximation to the truth ; though, 
after all, such conclusions rest mainly on conjectui'al esti- 
mates, as there are no precise, data from which they can 
be derived. The author of these remarks^, in a fonner work 
oa iPersia, ventured to give the numbers of a particular dis- 
trict, and the result shows but eight persons to a square mile, 
or somewhat more jthan 6,000,000 to the whole countiy. 
But as at leasts one-fourth of its whole superficies is nearly, 
if not totally, desert, a great deduction must be made on this 
account. On the other hand, the provinces bordering on 
l&a Caspian Sea, with some portions of Azerbijan, and prob- 
ably of Kurdist^ may be more thickly peopled than those 
pirts of Fars to which the estimate applies ; so that the 
population, -on the average daring the last twenty years, may 
perhaps be taken at 7,000,000. To this must be added the 
migratory tribes of EeUauts, of whose numbers it is impos- 
sible to form > any conjecture; but taking them at irom 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000, we should qpme, on the whole, 
pretty nearly to the same conclusion as -Mr. Pinkerton, 
though on different grounds. 

The smaHness of this estimate, when compared with the 
great extent 4>f territory, mayat first appear improbable ; but 
when we take into account the many poweiiul checks to 
which population is subject from the caprice of a very op- 
pressive despotism, the reader will cease to wonder at the 
w^nt of inhabitants in a country which, to render it produc- 
tive, would require all the encouragements bestowed by a 
wise and patriotic .govemment. 

The salutary in£ience. of such a' paternal sway has been 
frequently^xperieneed, and there ^till exists evidence that 
some of the. provinces must have formerly attained a hifh 
state of prosperity. We are told, for instance, that the 
district of Nishapour contained 14,000 villages, and was irri- 
gated by 12,000 cannauts, besides eighteen natural streams ; 
and even to this day the place is dotted in all directions with 
the little mounds thfX indicate those subterranean canals^ 

S2 
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and corered in ^reiy quarter with the ruinB of honset. In 
like manner, the country around Ispahan, as well as that 
near Komaishah and Muzopdbeggee, taken in connexion with 
the towns belonging to them, show the great extent of ancient 
cultivation. In the time of Le Brun, the plain of Merdusht, 
which is watered by the Kour and Polwar, possessed at least 
800 villages; the same district in 182J, according to the 
best information, could boast of no more than fifty-five miser- 
able hamlets, although the numerous channels and dqueducta 
evince the pains once taken to render it productive. In the 
days of the $uf!avean sovereigns, Chardin estimated the 
population of Ispahan at from ^90,000 to 760,000 persons ; 
and the town of Komaishah he describes as being three miles 
round, full of people, and in the centre of a vast fertile ter- 
ritory. The inhabitants of Ispahan in 1800, according to 
Sir John Mcdcolm, did not exceed 600,000 ; and notwith- 
standing the favour it experienced from the late minister 
Hajji Mohammed Hussein Khan, under whose protection 
that district of Irak long continued, it dbes not probably at 
this day contain half as many more. Komaishah^ again, can 
scarcelv reckon 600 dwelUngs, and overlooks a plain covered 
only wi1±[ the tokens of departed affluence. , 

Let us next turn our attention to the commerce of Persia. 
This has at no time, been considerable ; but the deficiency 
may be attributed to th^ insecurity of property rather than ^ 
any other cause ; for many parts of the, country abound in 
productions which, either in a raw or manufi(u:tured state, 
are valuable as exports. Besides, though individual princes 
have occasionally made the improvement 6f trade a leadinff' 
object, the good faith of a single reign could never establish 
that confidence which had been destroyed by the acts oC so 
many preceding tyrants. But commerce has also to contend 
with various natural obstacles, — the badness of the roads Ibas^ 
been described, — ^navigable rivers are unknown, — and the 
seaports are- few and unimportant. The oidy means of trans- 
port is on the backs of camels, mules, or small horses ; hence 
the price of aU commodities becomes greatly enhanced by 
the expense of cajrriage. 

The prmcipal raw exports are silk, cotton, tobacco, rice 
and grain^ dried fruits, sulphur, horses, v^az, and gall-nutt. 
The amount of the first three articles might be greatly ez« 
t^iided) and mercantile ingenuity might devise other t^li^ectt 
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^ barter for -foreign productions. Of manufactured goods 
Pttsia senda out only a few, — almost entirely to Russia,-^ 
consisting of a considerable quantity of silk and cotton stuiSs, 
with some gold and silyer brocade. The principal com- 
mercial intercourse is maintained with the empire just men- 
tioned, as well aa with Turkey, Bagdad, Arabia, the Uzbecks 
and Turkomans on their northern frontier, and India. In 
dealins with all these countries, except the last, the balance 
of tra&, as it is called, is in favour of Persia, and the excess 
in the yalue of her exports is returned in ducats, dollars^ 
German crowns, and silver roubles. But though this influx 
' of the precious metals occasions a plentiful circulation, the 
specie is x^uickly transported to India, in return for the laige 
surplus, produce brought thence annually, either by way of 
Buahire and Gongoon, or <^ Cajiml, to Herat and Yezd, and 
destined to supply the demand in the countries towards the 
W^st. This occasions, indeed, a transitrtrade, which is of 
course maintained with advantage ; yet, on the whole, the 
comn^erce of the country is very Ihnited for its extent, as 
^e reader will discover from the few facts w6 have it in our 
power t(^lace beforeliim. 

bi the ytiar oidinc May 31, 1821, the whole amount of 
, exports fh>ni Persia to India at the'Mit fif Bushire, 
isceording to official reports, was states' at aboat . X305,000 
That fttnn Balflnooeh, the great coinmei;cisl chart on the 
Caspian Sea, is estimated by the<inercbants there to bo 
annually abput £315,000 ; but, in order to include the 
whole remaining exports from Ghilan and Mazimderan, 
■let it be Slated at S60,000 

iUlow (be exports flrom the smaller ports on the Persian 
.Golf, theluding the islands, ... . . . 10,000 

The oommerce with .Bagdad, Which is considerable, par- 
ticularly in silk, of which 12,000 mauns shahee is sent 
thither, may be lakea at . . .... 900,000 

That with the rest of Tarkey; inclnding a similar quantity 
of silk, ....... 200,000 

That with Teflis and Georgia, . . . 200,000 

The exports to Bokhara and the States te the eastward, 50,000 

That with Arabia^ . . . • ^ , < 10,000 

je],325,000 

Thus we have a sum' under a million and^ a quarter stor- 
ting to represent the total amount of exports f^m this great 
country, mcluding the trade already mentioned from India ; 
aor can we, in existing ciroumstances, hope to witness an/ 
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great increase. Under a liberal and steady government, the 
aemand would rapidly augment for productions of eyeiy kind, 
but especially for those which Britam can best aupplj. Eng* 
lish cloths, muslins, calicoes, nlks, hardware, and other 
articles are already sought after to an extent only limited hf 
the means of the purcthasers.* , . 

The value of imported goods is-of course measiored by that 
of the exports, deducting the amount of specie ; for Peirsia, 
having no mines of the precious metals, receives them, like 
other foreign products, by barter ; and the extent of that 
supply may be estimated by the quantity annually sent to 
India. In the year ending 31st May, 1821, the official re^ 
turn of gold and silver shipped from Bushire for India was 
34,17,994 new Bontbay rupees, equal to about 290,000/.. of 
sterling money. But many of the equivalent commoditiea 
are conveyed to the westward whence they return in the 
shape of specie, with large . profit. It is said,' that about 
the time m question (1821) at least 800,000 golden ducats 
were annually brought into Tabriz by the Terns meicihants 
alone. A considerable amount^ in ducats and man^ts, or 
silver roubles, is also imported from Astracan.; ant the ex* 
penses of the Russian mission are defrayed by remittances 
of the same' coins ; besides which, a large value of French 
and German crowns ofid (Spanish dollars is received from 
Bagdad for goods. Thus a considerable stream of the pre* 
cious metals flows into Persia ; and though the greater pro-^ 
portion passes on to the eastward, there still re9iains a suf- 
ficient quantity to form the currency of the country, to sup- 
ply the treasury, and fumish the hoards of a few rich indi* 
yiduals throughout the kingdom. Of the gold, much continues 
to circulate m the shape of ducats, while the rest is con- 
verted ii^to tomans. The silver is all coined into reals, the 
man^ts being current only in the districts bordering on Turkey 
and the Russian frontiers. 

From what has been said, the reader will be prepared to 
hear that the financial receipts of the Persian empire bear 
as little proportion to its vast territorial extent as do its com- 
merce and population. To obtain correct information on 

* At the time these notes wen taken, the silka and printed eoftoos 
of France were fhlly aa much in denmnd ; bat the late imprpvements in 
onr jiilji manuftcturea would secure ns a st:0lcieiit share of the trads^ 
If not a 40eidsd praftreacs. 
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this subject is by no means easy. We shall, nevertheless, 
endeavour to make an estimate of the shah's rerenues daring 
the last ten or twelve years. The principal snms arise from 
the regular taxes, termed mAIeyaut ; from the irfegular, or 
saader^ut ;. from the amount of annual presents, fines, and 
confiscations ; and,^ finally, from the rents of crown lands and 
buildings.^ In the first are comprised all imposts on land 
and cattle ; capitation-taxes ; transit-duties ; and costoms 
on merchandise. The second includes all exactions of an 
irregular or occasional description, not recognised as cus* 
ternary by the. law of the land. The other two explain 
themselves. 

It may be proper here to describe the rights of proprietors 
in their landeid possessions ; the grounds on which tney are 
held being of four descriptions : — 

1st, KbsIisM, or crown lands. 
M, ThoM which Iwlong to private individuals. 
Sd, Thos»gTant«d to charitable or raligioas tnstitiitions. 
ith, Thooe framed by the Uof ibr nilitaiy service, or in payneat of 
salaries or annuities. 

All these tenures,- except the last, afford to the pro- 
prietor, not being himself the occupant, the privilege of de- 
manding from tm cultivator one-tenth of the produce ; the 
assignee of crown lands possessing a claim for three-tenths, 
which includes a^ ffovemmeht dues, and what he can get 
finom the farmers. If the assignment \ie upon the estate of 
another, he can only 4emand two-tenths, being his own and 
the government dues. The rights of proprietors of land, upon 
whatsoever tenure, — ^inheritance, purchase, or gift firom the 
crown, — have in all circumstances been regarded as sacred. 
And if any man reclaims waste ground by means of irrigation, 
he acquires a title to it as valid as if it had been bought. By 
the law of- property, the privilegea of farmers and villagers 
are equally well protected ; so that the landholder is pre- 
vented from oppressing them, or exacting more than legally 
belongs to him. 

In former times the land-tax was one-tenth part of the 
gross produce, and no. other claim was made upon the ryot. 
Dut as the expenses of ^vefnment, or the cupidity of die 
sovereign increased, the nregular taxes were gradually in- 
stituted. Cattle were the first objects of this fiscal innova- 
tion ; and duties of vaiious sorts were afterward imposed, 
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and increased so much that they were compomided for bf^ 
the payment of another tenth of the gross produce. Thu9 
the regular demands of the government extended to one- 
fifth ; but faith on the part of the sovereign has beeii so ill 
ftept, that the saaderaut, though no longer assuming their 
original form, are still levied, and form the heaviest burden 
on the people. Thus live-stock, included as we have jus( ' 
seen in the compromise, are still subjected to a Separate im- 
post ; and that the EeUauts always paid this is highly prob- 
abLe^ as they have Uttle other property than- their locks and 
herds. 

The rates of capitation-taxes vary greatly. Armenians, 
Jews, and Ghebres especially, are heavily taxed. Shops 
and bazaars are also liable for a duty proportioned to their 
size and the manner in which they are t>ccupied, while the 
tenant of such places also pays according to the nature and 
extent of his business: On all merchandise coming either 
by sea or land into the Persian dominions, a payment of about 
five per cent, is exigible. But there are many other custom- 
houses at which the same articles in their subsequent pro- 
gress are subjected to similar charges ; and it has been ttal- 
culated that goods consigned from Trebi^ond to Ispahan 
would have to pay ten Persian imposts befoxe^ being brought 
to the regular market. 

Of the amount of the saaderaut, it is impossible to speak 
wijth any degree of « precision. Every extraordinary outlay 
is included under this head. The^xpenses of moving troops ; 
fjpT transporting the king^s equipage, baggage, or presents ; 
for furnishing supplies to the mihtary ; the travelling-charges 
of members of the royal family, government-messengers, 
forei^ ambassadors, and strangers ; repairs of roads, public j 
buildings,---and every possible descr^tion of exp'enditure, ! 
from th^t incurred by the governcJr of a provii)ce down to the 
ketkhoda of a village,-^re charged against the amount 
payable by each district into the treasury, aijd should be so 
admitted in the adjustment of accounts. But this is very 
rarely done ; and even when such an adjustment is allowed, 
the ryot is seldom benefited by it, as the sum remitted gene* 
rally finds its way into the coffers of the ministers. 

It would be equally difficult to estimate the income reaUzed 
from gifts, fines, and confiscations. But when it is stated, 
that there are periods of the year when every one who if 
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tdmitted to the sovereign's presence is expected to appear 
before him with a donation, and that on the Eect e No Roz^ 
or New- Year's day, his majesty receives 1,200,000 tomans, 
some idea may be formed of the productiveness of this 
branch Of finance. Having so far explained the various 
sources of revenue, we shall lay before the reader a tabl^ 
made out according to the best information, of the nett 
amount drawn from each province : — 

From Pars, collected at least .... 300,000 
Disbursed in the proviuce 150,000 

fSeot to the royal treasory 160,000 

fVom Kerman sent a small sun, say ... ; 80,000 

From Mekran little or nothing. 

From Khorasan nothing ; It costs money to maintain it. 

From that portion of Irak which was under the SUdrameen's 

xgoverament 000,000 

From Ndbavund, Boorojird, Ehonsar, Korramabad, petty 

goirernments, nothing. 
From Senna in Kurdistan a little, say : « !A),000 

From the goveraiment of Caabin, Cashan, md Zei^an, Tery 

little , . . . . . « 30000 

From the government Of Yezd, about ..... 54,000 

From Azerbijan nothing ; it costs money. 

From Maznnderan little ; it fUrhishea the greatst part of the 

army, in Lieu of revenue . v 16,000 

From Ghilan, collected . . ' . . . 900,000 

Ijess, allowed the prince's ^ipenses . . 40,000 

-r 160,000 

From Kermanshah nothiug. 

probable amount firom land revenues ... . 969,000 
Add probable amount, of contingent receipts, presents, 
fines, &e.&c. > 1,900,000 

Irakee tomans 1^489,Q00 

. This sum does not grfeatly^zceed a million and & half ster- 
ling money, and forms, if our data be accurate, the whole cash 
receipts which enter the Persian treasury. 

Against this income must be placed the expenses of the 
royal ifamily and harem, the cost of kheluts or dresses of 
honour, and the value of presents ; the salaries of such offi- 
cers as may not be provided for in the expenditure of the 
local governments ; an4 the payment of the gholams or house- 
hold troops. The king has 300 yrives ; for h is understood 
that, notwithstanding the Mohammedan law restricting the 
Qamber, he marries every female with whom he chooses to 
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connect himidf. These, with their wRMtnite aUctmente of 
slATes, eunnche, and other Ettendanti of the household, must 
■well the charge to a formidable amoont ; and besides, there 
18 his majesty's personal establishment, which is said to be 
numerous and respectable ; the royal stud, ; the baggage* 
cattle, and all the immense detail of the royal maiching-tram ; 
the repair of buildings, and furniture ; with a multitude of- 
other Items, which, though much may be furnished free of 
immediate outlay, and all with a due regard to economy, must 
form a serious dbrain upon the impend purse. If what haa 
been said be duly considered, and if allowance be made for 
contingencies and defiUcations, we ma^ safely conclude that 
the free reyenue of Persia is extremely sm^I, and that its 
sovereign, whateyer may be his desire to accumulate, caa 
scarcely amass any considerable treasure. 

■ We must .next look to the military strength and resources 
of that country. At the time when Chardin wrote, which 
was in the days of the great Abbas, the martial spirit which 
had animated the nation was almost extinct for want of exer- 
cise ; and with it had sunk much of the real power of the 
empire. Still there was kept up a large force, — a sort of 
standing army, which had in fact been only established by 
that great prince. Preyiously to his reign there were no 
troops immediately paid by the crown, but each province sup- 
plied a fixed number of horsemen, which either were or were 
not effective, according to the genius of the sovereign and 
the consequent demand for their services. Besides these, 
tiiere was the registered militia of the country, which consti* 
tuted a very uncertain body, either as regarded discipline or 
numerical strength. Shah Ismael possessed no other ma- 
terials than these for his extensive conquests ; but his abili- 
ties compensated for all disadvantages. Abbas, observing the ' 
benefit which the Turks derived from their janizaries, with the 
view of opposing them efifectually, as well as to counterbal- 
ance the dangerous power of the Kuzzilbash (^efs, raised 
two coiqpe ; one consisting of 12,000 foot-soldiers, who, from 
the aims they used, were called tuffunchees or musketeers ; 
the other comprehending a like number of cavahy. Both 
were regularly disciplined, and paid by the crown. 

In Chardin's time these troops were still maintained; 
and besides them a force of about 1200 g^olams, on whom 
the sflf^ereigiis of Peraa have at aU times placed great idi* 
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ance. Ther» were also two smaller regiments of guards ; 
otte consisting of 200 men called the Suffees, instituted by- 
Sheik Suffee as body-guards in chief ; and the zeiziarees, 600 
strong, -enrolled by Abbas 11. This prince disbanded an 
artillery corps of 18,000 men, which had been raised by his 
great progenitor. These were all paid as formerly by the 
goyemment. The other military force was- composed of the 
Courchees, otherwise called Kuzzilbashes (or Redheads, from 
the peculiar cap they wore), who were considered as regular 
soldiers, and also of the irre^lar militia. The former were 
cavalry, furnished by the chiefs of tribes for grants of land in 
proportion to the number of their retainers. They were com- 
manded by the heads of their own clans, and would obey no 
other : they received a small annual pay, with provisions for 
horse and man while oh service, and were hardy, robust, 
active, very efficient in predatory warfare, and in some points 
exactly resembling the Pkrthians, whose descendants they 
were. Their number in the early years of Shah Abbas 
amounted to $0,000 ; but the power of their leaders became 
so formidable, that he saw proper to check it by means of 
the regular corps we have described. The Courchees were 
reduced to 30,000, at which force they remained during the 
▼isit of Chardm. 

The miUtia were emroUed Arom among all denominations of 
the people ; they provided their own arms and clothine, and 
were maintained by their respective provinces or viUages, 
receivmg, when on service, a small pay from the public purse. 
They hwl no pretensions to discipline, obeyed only their own 
officers ; and were in fact rather a species of poUce than a 
body of regular soldiers. Besides these several classes, 
whose profession is arms, every man carries weapons ; so 
4hat the whole maid population may be called into action by 
a warlike sovereign 

In fact, the military force of Persiay like that of all Eaatem 
monarchies, has ever varied, both in numbers and in quality, 
with the character of the reigning monarch. . Thus the troops 
of Shah Isn^ael, who had many formidable enemies to con- 
tend with, became almost invincible ; and the sight of his 
Kuzzilbashes struck terror into the Ottoman squacurons. A 
similar necessity produced similar results under the sway of 
the jgrreat Abbas ; which^ again, beinff united with a restless 
•pint of conquest, raised the glory ofthe Persian anni to it» 

T' 
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utmost height, and depressed the nation to the lowest misery^ 
under the ambitious Nadir. His soldiers feared the frown of 
their leader more Uian the enemy's sword, and the dread 
of death was overlooked, if not despised, by adl who followed 
him. 

The same familiarity with arms and danger continued 
throughout the tropbles which succeeded the murder of that 
prince ; and the merciless but politic Aga Mohamn^ed Khan 
never spared his men io the day of need, nor suffered any 
relaxation of discipline. But he was aware of the strong 
points of Asiatic warfare^ and employing the t^tics of his 
Parthian ancestors, he successfully opposed more regular 
troops. While in Khorasan, this monarch was informed. that 
the Russians had invaded his western frontier. He assembled 
his nobles ; declared his resolution to march against the ' 
enemy ; " and my valiant warriors," he added, " shall, by the 
blessmg of God, charge their celebrated lines of infantry, and 
batteries of cannon, and cut them to pieces with their con- 
quering sabres !" All the chiefs were loud in their ap- 
plauses, and vowed to support him with their lives. When 
the assembly broke up, the king, turning to I^ajji Ibrahim^ 
demanded whether he marked what had been said ? The 
minister replied that he had. " And think you that I will do 
what I told them V*-" Undoubtedly, if it is. your majesty's 
pleasure."—" Hajji," said the kmg, half angry, " have I been 
mistaken 'I are you also a fool 1 Can a man of your wisdom 
believe I will ever run my head against their walls of steel, 
or expose my irregular army to be destroyed by their. eannon 
and discipUned troops 1 No, I know better. Their shot 
shall never reach me. But they shall possess no eountry 
beyond its rai^e ; they «hall not know sleep ; and let them 
march where they choose, I will surround them with a 
desert." 

To the usual irregular troops this monarch only added some 
unwieldy cannon, and a number of swivel-artillery, mounted 
on camels and called zumboorucks ^little wasps), — a name 
very expressive of their sharp mischievous effect. 

During the present reign, which has been comparatively 
peaceful, although the warlike spirit has fled, and left to the 
troops of Persia only the name of soldiers, an attempt was 
made to introduce a more effective discipline, and even to 
organize a regular force on European principles. The signal 
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iailure of the experiment arose, not from Buy deficiency on 
the part of the men, but from peculiarities m the national 
habits, and from the indisposition or inability of government 
to. incur the requisite expense. This force was confined to 
Azerbijan,,and was entirely a creation of Abbas Mirza, who 
commanded in that pr6vince. In the year 1822 the particu- 
lars were as follows, and it is believed that no material alterar 

tion has taken place :— 

I 

1 Orexiadlurl)attalioD Af Rnasian priaoaon or doierlera, fhrni 

800 to 1000 

11 Battalions or from 000 to 800 men each, under various names 8400 

1 Regiment of lancers, Afghans ..'... 500 

1 Corps mooQied artillery, about ...... 640 

1 Troop of camel-sitillery 100 

IS Corps. Men, 10,640 

At EriTSD, on the flrontiers, under oommsnd of the Sirdar, 
Husseis Khan,* there is 

1 Battalion or regalar troops lOpO 

1 Corps of reserve. Tittle better than common toinuehees, but 

wearing uniform SOOO 

yi Corps ofregulars. Men, 13,640 
Being the amount of regular forces in Azerb^an. 
Irregulars, — 

ToffUnchees. to be niostered at isbrix .... 10,000 

Oavsiry of the tribes ISlOOO 

Kurdish horse, about 2000 

Ii^ferior Cavalry, about ISOO 

Inferior Infantry, about 8500 

Amount of forces in Azerbijan, 42^640 

In an extrvme case there might be a (Urther muster of 
men capable of bearing arms 8000 

Tocal,t 90,640 

Such is the amount of the grand army placed at the dis- 
posal of Abbas Mirza to defend the frontiers against the Rus- 
sians. But the effective force was never so great ; and the 
prince, when he took the field against the Turks in 1822, 
could barely muster 35,000 men, including a laigo proportion 

* A chief of some talent and still greater pretensions,— very hanchty, 
and almost independent, who lived at EHvan, aqd had charge of the 
frontiers. a 

t The materials of this sketch were derived flrom British officers 
resident on the spot in 1833, and cannot be otherwise than correct as to 
Ibat period. 
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of inferior troops. The artilleiy is well mounted and equipped, 
but the arsenal is deficient in all sorts of stores. In the^cain- 
paisn now alluded to, the gunners are said to have marched 
yivmi not more than twenty-five rounds of ammimition made 
up for each piece ; and the other preparations in the ord- 
nance and mihtary departments were on a scale still more 
limited. ■' ; . 

When the design of forming these regular corps was first 
contemplated, EngUsh ofiScers were invited by the Persian 
government, and appointed to discipline them; and while 
they were thus commanded, the troops on several occasions 
behaved with much steadiness. But no sooner did the pekce 
with Russia take place than the soldiers, from parsimonious 
motives, were permitted to return to their^ homes, on the 
understanding of reassembling whenever they should be 
required ; and the higher orders remained useless appendages 
at court. On the commencement of the war with Turicey, 
as British officers could not serve against a friendly niition, 
they were almost all dismissed, leaving only a few sei'geants 
to manoeuvre the horse-artillery. With the exception, how- 
ever, of the Muscovite deserters, that was the only service-^ 
able part of Abbas Mirza*s establishment ; for the regimented 
troops, though better armed, were scarcely in other respects 
superior to the conunon surbauze or foot-soldiers of the 
provinces. 

The rest of the militiEiry force is maintained on the ancient 
footing. The cavalry furnished by the chiefs of tribes still 
continues good, although greatly degenerated.* A propor- 
tionate deterioration has occurred^in the regular militia ; their 
equipment is bad, and little reliance can be pleiced on them. 
Some provinces, however, send forth better irregular infantry 
than others. Mazunderan, for instance, and Astrabad, the 
original seat of the Kujurs, pay the principal part of their 
assessment in this sort of military service, maintaining 12,000 

* " Wttere,*' exclaimed an old offleer of Aga ^obamraed Sbah, *'wb«rs 
are now those warriors whom 1 have seen raise their arma, rush, with- 
out once lookinc at the battery befbre them, and cut the gunnera down at 
their post* ? Where are the men who would spur at their king's com- 
mand opon inevitable death, because ibey feared it not, or dreaded their 
masterVi anger yet more, and knew the reward was as certain as tbs 

riehment? But now this king, who is. never found in a place where 
can witness courageoue conduct, if a man risks horse aiul 110^ and 
loses the first, hs makes him a present of a toman !" 
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tofiunchees, and 4000 cavalry. These are suppoeed to be 
always ready for actual service, though they are quietly dis- 
persed among their own villages ; and as only eight tomans 
a^year are allowed to each horseman, and a proportionately 
szoall pittance to the foot-soldiers, it is scarcely to be ex- 
pected that they should keep themselves in an efficient state 
of preparation. 

Nevertheless, when the king does take the field, he is said, 
in one way or other, to make up a numerical force of 100,000 
fighting-men, which, by means of camp-followers, may be 
doubled and even trebled^ to the exccessive annoyance and 
loss of the districts, through which they pass. In fact, they 
are always more formidable to friends than to foes, and the 
royal visits to Khorasan, which at one period were made 
every two or three years, were dreaded more than an incur- 
sion of the Turkomans or Uzbecks.* Instead of the hardy 
veterans who served under Nadir and Aga Mohammed, they 
may be described as a lawless banditti, who shun the face of 
an enemy, and think only of plunder and peculation. The 
present king has taken every possible step to crush the mar- 
tial spirit which he found existing on his accession to the 
throne. He reached the royal honours over the bpdies of his 
relations and of the powerful nobles, whom the uncle destroyed 
that the nephew misht reign in peace, f Nurtured in the 
school of suspicion, he cannot witness energy in his officers 
without alarm ; and this is so well known, that no chief dares 
to be brav$, lest it should prove the signal of disgrace or 
destruction. 

The government of Persia has always been an absolute 
monarchy. The sovereign's word is law ; the Ufe and prop- 

* Cochoon or Khaboo8lian,.the dwelling ofReza Koali Khan, a Kurd- 
ish chief, was a particular object of the king's displeasure. On one occn- 
sion the royal army sat down before this place, which is only defended 
by a mud wall, flanked with plenty of lowers and a ditch ; but they 
effected noibing except ravaging thr country and firing an occasional 
shot into the town, by which it is averred the utmost injury done was to 
kill a dog and frigliten an (rtd woman. One day a large gun was brought 
forward to inttmidaie the townspeople* but only three buls answering its 
bore could be procured : two wiere fired in the hope of making the de* 
sired impression, and a thundering summons followed ; but the only 
tesult was a request that his majesty ** would fire his tlUrd ball and be 
done, and leave them alone in p^ace." 

t Tt was a common exclamation of Aga Mohammed, on the perpetra- 
tion of any neW murder,—" How much Bl^od have 1 been forcea toshsd, 
HuX this boy," the present king, " may reign in pcaee !" 

T2 
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erty of his subjeots, from the highest to the lowest, are in 
his' hand ; and in exercising this power he is liable to no con- 
trol, except the fear of exciting rebellion or provoking assas- 
sination. It is, therefore, the feeble who suffer most, while 
the bold and the strong find means for their own protection. 

Equally paramount is the iiuthority of the king in his own 
family ; and although the custom of the tribes from which 
his majesty is sprung disposes him to recognise in the son of 
his legitimate wife the 8uc<5e88or to his crown, y^t, if he 
choose, he may nomihate the offspring of a slave, and secure 
the kingdom from civil broils after his ovm decease by de- 
priving of sight, or putting to death, the whole of his progeny 
except the heir-apparent. In the days of the Suffees such 
was often the practice. The present ruler has pursued a 
different system ; but whether it may prove a more merciful 
one in the end must be determined by events. 

The shah is thus, in fact, the govemmeht,-T-the nation. 
All are his servants, — ^his slaves ; to be raised into affluence 
and favour at bis pleasure, — ^to be degraded and destroyed at 
his caprice, without remonstrance or appeal. "There," said 
Futeh Ali one day to the British envoy, in conversing on the 
difference between a king in England and in Persia ; " There 
stand Solyman Khan Kujur and several more of the first 
chiefs of the empire ; I can cut off all their heads if I please. 
Can I notV* added he, addressing them. "Assuredly, 
Kibleh Allum ! (Point of the World's Adoration !) if it is 
your pleasure." — " Now that is real power," said his majesty, 
turning to the envoy. " But," added he, ".it has no perma- 
nence : my sons, when I am gone, will fight for the crown, 
and it will fall into the hands of the best soldier." And the 
shah was right. Secure on the throne, an able sovereign 
furnishes the spirit that pervades every part of his dominions ; 
but at his death he is probably succeeded by a prince bred in 
the harem, and taken thence, utterly inexperienced, to enter 
on the duties of .government. The father's arrangements 
may, foT a while, preserve the son from ruin ; but as effemi- ' 
nacy, profligacy, and oppression increase, discontent and re- 
bellioti arise, — ^the fabric totters and falls, to be raised afain 
into dignity by some new and hardy conqueipr ;-^Hmd uiua 
each dynasty, in rapid succession, " fbUows the common law, 
—the unceasing round of valour, greatness, discord, degener* 
acy, and decay/' 
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Yet, UDlimited as the will of a Persian king may appear, 
there are few who are more controlled by the pressure of 
«&irs. Not Only has he to watch a^rainst the diminution of 
his power by external aggression or mtemal usurpation, but 
he must sedulously discharge the more pacific duties, of which 
the QMst important is the distribution of justice. 

The civil, and criminal law of all Mohammedan nations is 
well known to be founded on the precepts of the Koran and 
the traditions (or Sonna) : tha( is, the oral commentaries and 
sayings of the immediate successors of the Prophet.* This, 
called the Sherrah or written law, is the rule in all regular 
courts, where persons of the ecclesiastical order preside 
But in Persia there is also the Urf or customary law, which 
is administered by secular magistrates haying the king as 
their head. The respective powers and privileges of thfsse 
two branches of the judicature have always been matter of 
dispute ; and the point of precedence, or rather of preponder- 
ance, has varied with the character and disposition of the 
sovereign ; those of a strongly religious bias being inclined 
to refer all cases to the Sherrah, wlule others would vest the 
chief authority in the secular tribunals. 

The Sheik al Islam is the supreme judge in the Sherrah 
courts, although the great ii^uence possessed by the Moosh-* 
teheds or chief pontms, to whose superior knowledge defer- 
ence is always paid, might warrant their being considered as 
higher still. In every town th«re is such a sheik nominated 
by the king, with a salary ; and in the larger cities there is 
Also a cauzef, who has th« further aid of a council of moUahs. 

The Urf is admip^tered by his majesty in person, by his 
lieutenants, the rufers of provinces, governors of cities, magis- 
trates of towns, collectors of districts, and all the officers who 
act under them. All these are competent to hear causes and 
complaints, summon evidence, give decisions, and inflict 
punishment, accoidirg to their respective rank. And as the 
customary law is more arbitrary than the written, these judg- 
ments are more summary, and generally enforced with cor- 
responding vigour. There is, however, an appeal to the 
superior functionaries ; and it is this alone which controls the 
▼enality of the lower judges. Still the power of hfe and 
death rests with the king, who seldom delegates it, except to 

* TiM Sheahs exelode those of ttw Uuss lint esU^, as Mnf tte 
psndiialsiMniiasorAlL 
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princes of the blood-royal or to governors of remote proT-- 

mces. 

The courts are held in public, and the monarch sits a cer- 
tain time each day, in his hall of audience, to receive peti~ 
tions uid decide such cases as come before him. 

According to the Koran, a thief is liable to mutilation ; but 
mercy maybe exercised, if the injured party be disposed to 
forgiveness. Murder is a capital crime ; but may also, be 
compounded for with the heir of the deceased, to whom the 
perpetrator is delivered to be dealt with at his pleasure. In 
the same manner personal assaults are generally compromised; 
but if not, the lex ialioms, or rule ctf " an eye for an eye," 
or " a tooth for a tooth," may be enforced. Other deUn- 
quencies are punished according to custom and precedent, at 
the discretion of the judge. Death is commonly inflicted by 
strangling, decapitation, or stabbing ; in more extreme cases, 
impalement, tearing asunder by horses -or by the bent boughs 
of trees, and other cruel or frightful modes of execution, have 
been adopted. Tortures aie seldom applied, unless to com- 
pel the discovery of concealed treasure. The bubarous 
practice of putting out the eyes generally atones for poUtical 
offences, and where the sufferer either has aspired to sever- 
ed power, or is supposed likely to do so. But every page 
of Persian history abocuids with horrid and disgusting in- 
stances of the abuse of torments and mutilation. 

To superintend the administration of the Urf is one of the 
most important offices of the king. Yet in a despotism so 
absolute, when the character of the monarch must form that 
not only of the government but of the nation, much more is 
requisite ; and it is to be feared that in no respect is the 
influence of the present sovereign beneficially exerted. Con- 
templating Persia neither with the eye of a patriot nor of a 
father, but rather as a property held in lease of uncertain 
duration, his only concern is how to make the most of his 
incumbency. He treats it as his coiltquest, and not as hit 
country ; and his aim is to combine the two objects of break- 
ing down liie power of all those chiefs who, under an able 
sovereign, should form the strength of the empire ; and of 
convertmg that power to his own aggrandizement. The 
governments of all the principal provinces have been bestowed 
upon members of his own family ; and there is scarcehr a 
petty district which is not in the hands of one of its brancnes 
or connexipni. Pursuing the usual policy of his predeces*. 
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flOrs, ha has filled the most important offices of state with 
persons of low rank, who possess good abilities or haye re> 
cQ^omended themselves by flattery and presents. All his 
ministers are men of this description; and thus he has 
covered the empire Avith a netwoik of royal influence, which 
for the present throws much power into his hands, but is 
pregnant with the seeds of civil war and bloodshed. Family 
bonds rarely .withstand the assaults of ambition ; and these 
ties among the great are easily annihilated. The aim of all 
the priiiqes is to secure a treasure for the anticipated strug- 
gle at their father's death, — thaf of ti^e p^ent to provide, at 
the public expense, for the actual maintenance of his children, 
and to make them collectors for .his own coffers. In one 
thing their object, is the same,-^to wring tribute from the 
people in every possible way. The king fixes a sum to be 
remitted firom each province, and this is rigidly exacted, 
independently of all fines or extraordinary demands. Gover- 
nors, therefore, force their agents to find the money ; these 
last are equally peremptory with the collectors of districts, 
who, again, press the zabuts and ketkhodahs of villages, while 
they in turn grind the ryots. Each of these officers raises as 
much beyond the sum required as will leave something in his 
own hands : thus dishonestly enriching himself, to be robbed 
whenever the arch-despot at the head of affairs shall deem it 
expedient. 

This system of extortion is by no means checked during 
its progress. The monarch has tolerably good information, 
or at all events a shrewd ^ess, of what goes on ; and no 
interruption is offered until the coffers of a noble are suf- 
ficiently replenished, when speedily, by false accusation, fine, 
Imprisonment, or torture, his majesty appropriates the amount 
to himself. Some of the methods adopted to accomplish this 
would sound strangely in European ears. When an officer 
of state falls under displeasure, or, in other words, has ex- 
cited the royal cupidity, the culprit is frequently put up for 
sale, — ^his price being fixed at the sum required of him. In 
this way Aga^ Mohammed Shah disposed of his minister Mirza 
Shu^ea, in open court, to Hajji Ibrahim, his rival. In' like 
manner the reigning monarch, as is known to the writer of 
this work, exposed to sale a respectable mirza, whom he 
charged with embezzlement, threatening to put him to death 
instantly if a specific ransom were not obtained. The murder 
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was prevented by the pledge of a high officer present, and the 
affair was compromised by a heavy fine^ wh^h was all that 
was ever intended. 

The condition of a province is rarely inquired into nntil 
the revenue begins to fail, or the cry of distress deepens 
into the mutterings of disaffection. The smallest evpenae in 
the way of public improTement is avoided ; or, if a benefac- 
tion be resolved on, die district or town where the money is 
to be laid out is sure to be made answerable for it. Even 
the palaces and rOyal gardens, in various parts of the coun-* 
try, are not unfrequently suffered to fall into decay; for no 
fund adequate to their maintenance has ever been provided. 
Should a mine be discovered, or a cannaut required, individu- 
als are left to undertake such operations, for the sovereign 
will do nothing ; while, if the adventurers should succe^ 
there is every probability that the concern will be wrested 
from them, unless they submit to «uch exactions as govenir- 
ment may think fit to impose. Even tradesmen dread the 
attainment of celebri^ in ^eir vocations, lest they become 
objects of attention to the king or his fam%-.* 

The only speculations prosecuted to any extent' are com- 
mercial. The wants of men must be reciprocally suppUed ; 
and even in Persia merchants experience a share of that pro* 
tection which is everywhere extended to them. In such 
^ventures both king and nobles engage, — ^the former largely, 
and doubtless widi no small advantages. Their wea/th being 
less tangible, and evasion onore easy, traders often escape 
aihitraiy impositions, but they are by no means exempt from 
persecution. An acquaintance of the writer of these pa^es, 
while he lodged in a certain town, was alarmed by heanng« 

* A native of Pars, some time ago, made a considerable imjinyyement 
In the manuflBurtare of porcelain. His feme quickly epread until it 
reached the court, when the king immediately despatched an order, com^ 
manding him to repair to Teheran to make china Tor the shah, ^ow,the 
poor fbllow knew, that, once ^here, he would have to make china not ohiy 
fyr the shah, but for all his officers and courtiers,-— and that, loo, without 
Ihe hope of any payment, unless it might be an occasional gaod heating, 
fieized with consternation, he collected as large a sum as posirtble, and, 
presenting it by way of hrihe to the minister, besought him to report that 
he was not the man who made the china, but that the real potter had run 
away. The business was managed according to his wish, and he 
jeturned penniless to his own country, vowing never again to make a 
bit of cliiiiB, nor to attempt an improvement of any sort, as long as hQ 
lived. 
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in a nei^bouring house, a sort of periodical punishment going 
on daily. Heavy blows were given ; and a person was con^- 
tinually crying out, '* Amaunl .^maun ! (mercy! meicy!) i 
have nothing! Heaven is my witness, I have nothing!'* 
Upon inquiry, he learned that the sufferer was a merchant^ 
reputed to be very rich, who afterward confessed to him, that 
having understood the governor of the place was determined 
to have a share of hk wealth, and expecting to be put to the 
torture, he had resolved to habi^ate himself to the endur*' 
ance of pain, in order to be able to resist the threatened 
demands. He had brought himself to bear 1000 strokes of 
a stick, and as he was able to counterfeit great exhaustion, 
he hoped to be able to bear as many blows as they would 
.venture to inflict, short of death,-, without conceding any of 
his money. 

The character of the i^eigning monarch may in a great parl^ 
be comprehended from what has been related of lus govenv 
ment. He succeeded his uncle, Aga Mohammed, in 1798 : 
he was then forty years of age^ The preceding twenty had 
been passed under the shadow of his powerful predecessor. 
His earner youth, through the tolerance of Kureem Khan,* 
had been spent in ease m Mazunderan. His mind, there* 
fore, has not been strengthened in the school of adver- 
eityj Hot wais it naturally of a very vigorous description. 
Viewii^ him as a child of fortune, habituated to the exercise 
ef uncontrolled.'po^nper, his dispositions are little open to ceih; 
^re.r. Fo): a Persian sovereign, he is neither considered 
cruel nor! unjust. . He is sincere. in bis religious professions, tt 
.eopd. father, temperat,ej aud unstained with the disgusting 
del3auchepe8 that disgrace so many of his subjects. He is 
by no means remarkable for personal courage, nor can he lay 
any claim to' generosity. He is said to be distinguished in 
private by elegant mannersV a«d to possess many accomplish- 
ments, that of poetry, being one. Others ii^sinuate that he is 

deficient in ta1ent,.'ahd quite unfit to be the ruler of such a 

• • .... .. <( », 

* After the successfbl Btrnegleor. kureem for the throiie, when hos- 
tages waee brought (Vom th« ramilies of his opponents, llaba Khan, then 
quite a child, was one of those sent fh>ni the-Kujar tribe. The king, it is 
said, lookied at him once or twice with: great interest, and at length ez- 
daimed, *^ Why have you brought that boy 7 1 have no business with 
liim---his bead is made for a crown— send him hc^iia to his mother.'^ Hs 
presented him with a khelut, horses, and attendimts, and dtsmissed taSm 
toliuunderan. 
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nation, where he could not have maintained his throne a day, 
had it not been for the pohcy of his uncle and the peculiar 
circumstances of surrounding countries. 

But the ruling passion of Futeh Ali Shah is an insatiable 
desire of accumulating wealth, which has proved more inju- 
rious to his kingdom than all the efforts of his enemies, and 
we have already seen to what miserable expedients he stoops 
to gratify it. His avarice is in fact the jest as well as the 
bane of the people. If a fruit or a sweetmeat come early in 
season, he sends u portion to his favourites, who are obliged 
to acknowledge^ the honour by a valuable return, besides re- 
warding the me&sefiger. He one day made 1500 tomans in 
this way, out of a rupee which he found by accident, and 
with which he purchased apples to distribute in these costly 
presents. He has a practice also of inveigling his courtiers 
mto bets about his shooting, in which he is sure to gain ; for 
not only is he an excellent marksman, but the attendants tidce 
care, by cutting the throats of the sheep at which he has 
fired, to protect their sovereign's fame and his purse at the 
same time 

The most degrading of his expedients to amass money is 
that of selling his daughters, and even his wives, to individ- 
uals, generally of noble rank, for large isums, and assuredly 
not always with the consent of either party. To divorce- a 
wife for the purpose of selling her is directly contrary to the 
spirit of the Mohammedan law ; yet the lung, thsugh pro- 
fessing himself an orthodox Mussulman, has been guilty of 
this scandal more than once, and has fastened a spouse on 
some unfortunate man, who was forced to pay a larffe sum 
for an incumbrance which he was most eamesUy desirous to 
avoid. 

The darkest stains on this monarch's character, however, 
are the murder of his uncle Saduk, and his ungrateful con- 
duct to his old zealous minister Hajji Ibraham. The assassi- 
nation of his relative might have been d^ended on the stem 
necessity of state policy ; bu^ that could not palliate the trea- 
chery and cruelty which acCfJ^^niedthe act. Saduk Khan, 
imable to struggle with his'.nqpiip^^.^afi 'isurrendei^d, on a 
sacred promise that he should -not be 'put to death. The 
king confined his victim in^a" rotAfn, built up the d'oofs ;ahd 
windows, and left him to die by inches — conceiving thls-.'t!^. 
be no violation of his oath. "When the apartment wm apHH^^ 
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" it^was discovered th^ the miserable captive had dog ^eep in 
the fioOr with hip hemd, an$i awallowed the clay to assuage 
thepaiigs of hanger.' 

. The vat^e of Ham Ibraham's serrices h^ been appreciated 
by Aga Mohammed Khan, and bf the mother of the present 
lung ; but* when' the country was thoroughly settled, and 
that princess died, her son listened to accusations fabricated 
by the enemies of thjs minister, ^n^ch the open and candid 
loanner of the latter eniabted them to colour with some sem- 
blance of- probability. Despising their machinations, he to<^ 
Jte> measures .for security, and was accordingly- degraded and 
condemned to lose his eyes. Sonie expressions, reflecting on 
the king's injustice, which esct^ed him during the cruel opera- 
tt^ b^ng reported tit his majesty »•, the old ht^i was fiirther 
sentenced Jo have his tongue cut out : he died under the tor- 
ti]M>''and his'sons md brothers were kicludedin the proscr^ 
tmt. They were all seized, in the same hour, their proplsrty 
coii6scated< and themselves deprived of life, or of then: eyes f 
Their supposed wealdi' was /« powerful incentive to this ini- 
qai.tous procedure.* 

We shall terminate this chapter with a, short account of 
the manner in which princes of the /blood are brought up, 
and of the personal duties ai^d private occupations of the 
ah«h. In the days' of tl\e SuiSfe^s the oflbpring'of the king 
were immured' in ihe hairein, where their education was in- 
trusted to women and eunuchs, and until tho death of the 
reigning monarch his succeiuor waa seldom known. Nothing' 
can be unafined less calculated to form the ifiind of a priiiee 
on whom ^^ happiness of millions wa8^ to depend. The 
Turkish sbverei^s have followed a- different, and, so far as 
it goea^ a more judicious system. The roy&l youths do not 
reinain in the harem beyond the period during which female 
attendance, and maternal care are necessary. As they are 
early taught the forms of religion, at three or four years of 
age they can repeat a few sh^ prayers, and are; perfeet in 
the 'gestures and genuflexions of Mohammedan worship. 
Grreat altenti^ is. paid to their ob^rvanee of extclnial de- 
corum) and the degrees of respect they are bound to pay to 

* Yet some writera iiavorvpreaentedthit monarch as " Und-bMKted," 
" not cruel,'* *'inild hi bis mle,** d(C. A^c- It it aatd he hw since -been 
touclieitwith rcinorae fbr this aboiniuable aud wholeaole murder. We 
ttiiMerely hope It ie true.' 
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eveiy iridividuai from the king downwunk ; «b «1so to the 
nodetf of standing, sitting, and retiring, in tbe presence of a 
superior ; insomuch, that before attaining seven ofei^t years, 
tbey am often as perfect in manners, and tA .grate in th6ir 
deportment at a 'public assembly, as the oldest person pres- 
ent. At tbis^ period they ^gin tp learn Arabic and Peraian, 
to read the Koran^ and to-be instructed in the AuidankiBntiU 
tenets o( the national faicb. The Sheah doctrines are in- 
stilled into their mindsr and an orthodox hatred of.all Sonnees. 
When this has been acc09ipHahed« Persian boolts are placed 
in their hands, and they are conducted . through a course of 
grammar, logic, sacred law, and philps(^y ^ acquiring gene- 
rally but a /very superficial acquaintande with any of these 
sciences. Their training to martial sports and athletic exeiv 
cises is better attended to, and more snccessfuK; and- even 
at seven or eight they ride with grace and boklness.\ Loiie 
previous to their arriving at manwxMl they are 'betrothed, and 
even married ; nor is it unusual for them to be the fadieiy 
of large iiiunilies before they reach' the tige of twenty. . At a 
much earlier period they are allowed to bec<^e their own 
aaasters, always paying &o deference of a son and of a sub- 
ject to their ^tber ; and their future modis <rf hfe,de|ieiidb' 
thenceforth on their reapective characters. 

The duties o{ religion oblige belong to rise early. Steep- 
ing in his private^ apartmeht, where no other male can enter, 
li^ attendUmts are women or eunuchs, who, on his rising, 
assist him to ^hpess. He then sits an .hour in tlte hall of hi* 
haiem, where he.hcdds a levee.} the inmates being mar- 
shalled with much ceremony and' attention to forms of pire- 
ced«acy. After hearing reports regarding the" regulation of 
his establishment, and holding consultations with his princi- 
pal wives (one, or two^of whom are only permitted Co sit' in 
his presence), he is acc<Mnpapied by 'proper officers to onb 
of the kelwuts or fmyate chambers^ where he is jou^ed by 
the prihce9 of the blood and court favourites, who j|>ay thenr 
respects to him,. and with whom he enter jb into conversation. 
His majesty tl^en calls (or breakfast, which ia brought in 
china dishes, in a covered trayaealed by the naai^ or steward 
of the household, who likewise superintends ilfie meal and 
presents each dish. The chief physician. is also present to 
give his advice or assistance. 

The repast being concluded, he receives his ministers and 
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•eentaries, ^o make reports and receive commands. He 
next proceeds to his pul>uc leree, which is attended by the 
princes knd officers of state. Here all public business is 
transacted, and rewards and ponishments awarded ; ^e king 
expressing aloud his approbation or displeakire, as the cafe 
may suggest. ' From this meeting, Wmch conmonly occu- 
j^es anjiour'and a half, he adjourns to a couaeil-chamber, 
where an equal period is ismployiBd in hstening to his offi- 
cers and favourites^ The morning thus ptosed, he retire* 
to his inner apartments, and occasionally indulges in a short 
repose. 

A littl^ before sunaet, his maiesty alwajrs makes his m- 
pearance in the outer roomr, and transacts business ; or, if 
ftothing ^re^ires his pesencie, be takes a nde on ^rsebackL 
Itetween eiflht and nine he dines, with the same precautions 
that were obsei^red at breakfas^.^ He eats like .his subjects, 
seMed on a carpet^ the dishes being placed on. a rich em- 
broidered cloth-before^ him, and feeds himself, in the orienttiil 
fiUbion, ^ith his fingers. After ^dinner, he retires to the 
private part of the palace, where he is often amused until, a 
late how by the singers fuid dancers of his barem, whicht 
although regulated upon Uie. strictest sys^eih, is, and must 
always be a scene of the meanest .intrigue, the darkest Jeal- 
ousy, ^e keenest hatred, and the blackest crime. Suck 
then -dr^ the. monarch's personal duties, which are only ino 
terrupted by iUness, urgent businesa, exercise on horseback, 
or the pursuit q{ fields sports, in both of which Persians of all 
ranks 'ae%bt, and can scarcely fail to excel. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
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Present $tate of Religion^ Science f md Literature in Persia4 

• * ■ 

S«ct of the Sheahs— Their Doctrioe»— Persians lealoas Shealw— Ifo- 
lianm>eda^iBin oo ll^e DficUne— Causeij— 9uflfbeisin,-or Freetbinkiqc 
— PhneiplM and Tenets of the JSulTees— Vairioua Claaseis Seiehctw 
uoght and profeased in PerM»— Ftne< Apts— oLiienmire^Beniali 
Potttry-TJtB Charaibter—Ferdust— Sadi-cHafix— Abdai JUhmaa Jam! 
—Othier Poets. "^ - 

' Trb fiistoiy of a mttion, it is obyious, would be incomplete 
withoat Bome account of its religion. But the origixial faith 
of the Persians has aheadt been explained, a^d the rise and 
vAtture of Islam is so; fully treated in' another part of this 
library,* that we shaH here only advert to tho^e articlda of 
their creed where it differs from ^hat of <»ther Mohammedan 
states, mid point out sotaf^ of its chief pecuharitiei^ ' 
* Of all the sects which jLrose to divide the folbwers of the 
Arabian impostor immediately. after his death, the principal 
tras that of the Sheahs or 'adherents of Ali. These, deny- 
ing the right of the three first caliphs and all their successors 
to the pontificate, hold thilt of tneir piaster as indefeasible. 
They do so upon four distinct grounds ^ Jst^ As being the 
earliest convert to the faith ; 2d, On hia niBamess of km to 
Mohammed, whose cousin he was ; Sd, On his marriage with 
Fatima, the Prophet's daughter ;^ and,, 4th, On the' declared 
will of the lawgiver hinxsel^ that Ali should be. his successor. 
Thus the Sheahs contemn the, four pillars of the Sonnee faith 
(as the four doctors, Hahifa, Malec, Shafei, and Hanbal are 
termed), repudiatii^ their dogmas, and. holding their n^mes 
in abhorrence. , They maintain the right of Hassan and 
Hosiiein, the sons of Afi, as the proper heirs of the caliphate, 
and honour them and ' their twelve immediate descendants 
with the appellation of Kigh-priests or iAiams. Of these last 

* See Family Lib/ary, Noa. LXVin. andYxiX. Arabia, Ancient and 
Modern, vol. i. p. 218. 
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Medfaee is consid«Te4 to be still alive, though con- 
cealed (OhAtb)t so that no other can claim the title or possess 
the office, liiey imprecate maledictions on Abt Beker» 
Omar, apd Ochman, an4 especialbf detest Moawiyah and 
Yezid, as the miore immediate. instrmnents of ^e death of 
the Prophet's relatirea. They observe as solemn fasts the 
days on which the progeny of AH were murdered, and curse 
with tears and bitter revilings the memories of his aesaeeins. 

Besides thelie fbndamental points of difference, there are 
between the Sheahs and Sonnees several minor gronndb of 
Tsriance, relating to fbrmstof worship 4od civil usages, which 
it wouM be tedious to particularize. MutuaT exasperation 
prevails^; but, on thie whole^ the first are the more tolerant^ 
perhaps Because they are the weaker body, for they look on 
their opponents as mriiig] brethren, yet still as behevers in 
'^ true, faith; while the Sonnees, wijth the airogance of 
|wwer, regarjl them ^ vile heretics, and worse even than 
Christians.' 

Among the Persians, who are zealous iSheahs, as well as 
among the Mohammedans iUtgeneral, their religion .haii lost 
'lieiirly all that may-ori^ally have jseen valueble, and has 
been perverted by fanaticism, -venality, and designing hypoe* 
risy, into a de8pi<;able superstition, fit only to enthral and 
brutalize the nation. The reverence which the /ounder of 
lahm clauned as the last of a long line of prophets, has grown 
into a apdeies of devotipn that confouncls the Dei^y and hie 
ipoetle, and has even'been extended to many of his learned 
or pious succours. Themselves have been canonized as 
•ainte ; their garments and relics have been invested with 
an imaginary sanctity, and their tombs with miraculous power. 
The Sheahs have of all pthers probably shared deepest in 
these absurdities. Not satisfied with the prescribed pilgrim- 
■ffes to Mecca, to Meshed Ali, and Kerbelah, they fiock to 
Mushed uujL Koom; te the tombs of Imam Reza and his 
sister Fatinia ; to ArdeMl, where lie interred the first of the 
fioffees ; and to hundreds of other places, with still lose 
reason ; for there is scarcely a village in Persia w^out its 
imamzadeh, to which there is a ^ater or less resort in pro- 
portion to the celebrity of the taint. 

The ^religion of Mohammed, in truth, sterna everywhere 
oil the dechne. The/ zeal which flamed so fiercely in its 
euly champions, and eo Tapi<U^ cttRsmned every thing withitt 
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its reach, hai now burnt k>vir ; there are neither countries 
nor minds to be subjugated ; and the might ofitsiiriBces Is 
withered. Reason and knowledge have Mgun to aasert their 
authority ; and, while Christianity spreads every day more 
extensively, the Koran experiences a rapid diminution of ' 
adherents. 'Of this decay there is no caiise more powerful 
than the progress of iniSdelitv- Ar&ong the She^s unte- 
lievetii are numerous ; and there is a class known by the ■ 
name of Suffees, whose tenets are peculiar, and who have 
frequentlv exercised a sin^lar- influence bii the pcrfitical as 
well as the Teligious condition of Persia. 
' The origin of Suffeeiam may be trac^ to the aspirations 
of an enthusiastic temperameiit, which disposes to a|>strase 
nietaph^cal. inquiry. Dissatisfied with' existing <}pinionSt 
minds so constituted presumptuously, plunge into that OQean 
of mystery whose shores are wisely hid (torn hi:iman investi- 
gation. Wearied with fruitless search, the more prudeiit' 
retreat in time ; but the we^k too often- yield in the struggle, 
and become » prey io the nallucinations of insanity. -** «Suf- 
feeism,'' observes the historian of Persia, " has excited in 
one shape or other an' every Sige and region ; its mysticdl 
doetrines ar^ to be fouhd in the schools of ancient G^^ce, 
and in those of the mi^efn philosopher^ of JEurope. tt^ is 
the dream of the most ignorant and ^he^ most learned, — ^is to 
to be found in the palace an4 the oottage,->— in the luxurious 
city, and- in the pathless desert. It everywhere jsrofesses 
to be averse to 6rpor and superstition, but exists by tne ^active 
propagation of both." I|i India this visionary cr^ed has most' 
extehnively prevailed ; the habits of the nation and character'. 
of their religion encourage the spirit of htAy abstractioij in 
which it is founded ; and it .probably spread thence, to oth>r 
nations. Thus the philosophy of Fythagoras, of iPlato, of 
Epicurus, and th^ followers, may, all be traced to the^tenets 
of the Indian Branjiins ; and w^ learn from Mohamqiedan* 
authors, that these enthusiasts existed at the earliest period 
oflsUm.* ' , ^. 

' The doctrines of Suffeeism,t in so far as they can be- re- 

* Malcolm's Persia, vol. il. p. 383. ' ^ 

t Tbe term Siiffee, which in Persia is synonymous with Derweiat 
(the Dervfse of English authors), has been ^erired fhrni Saaf, parcb 
elean,— or Baffh, purityy^-othera apppoae turn Buff, tbe cixurse wDoUss 
f^^osk in which the early asoetics Were etotbed-4ienee Buft ; bnt the coo- 
jedare that it may have been adopted fnm tbe 6reek Zo^oi, wise men, 
seems at least as probable as either of. the others. 
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4uced to definite terms, appear to be aa foHows : — ^The 
Almighty Creator of the Universe, say they, is diffused 
thioij^out creation. The essence of his diyimty^ emanating 
from iiim< continually as rays from the sun, Tivifies all nature, 
and is. as continually fearaorbed. - Theybelieve the seals 
of mei> to be scintiUaticms of this essence— of God, not from 
God, and therefore of an equality with Him. They repre- 
sent 'themselves as constantly engfige^ in seaiching. after 
trut|i> and admiring the perfections of the Deity. An ardent 
but mystical love of the t/reatbr,'^ which frequently breaks 
forth in the jnost «ztravagani manner and towards the most 
extraoidinaiy objects, in which they fancy, the divine imag^ 
to be reflected, is the soul of theit creed, and reunion with 
Him their ultimate object'; to have ''the- corporeal veil re- 
moved, when the. emancipated soul will mix again wiih the 
glorious essence from ^which it 1ms been separated^ bat not 
divided."* 

- Bot the method of aecomplishing this great end is ar- 
duous, and four principal stages are describ^ through which 
the aspirant must pass ; and during the pitgrimage it ia in- 
dispensable that. he ahouVl pay.alMolute submission to the 
mandates of his heavenly guide. The first; N&sopt, that of 
ifumanity, requires perfect obedience to all the observances 
of the established religion,' as a useful discipline to prepare 
for advancing .to the second stage. This is termod Tur- 
reekat or the' Path ; in his course towhich he gains strength 
to acquire moife. exalted eminence, and is admitted within 
the psle of Suffeei^m. The disciple may now abandon prac- 
tical for spiritual Worship; butASt^ tto point he has also 
reached a more^l^Qrious aiid thpmy part pf his joumegr, 
v^hich can< only be- safely trodden by thcise who distinjypiish 
themselves by piety« virtue, lind fortitude. Led by a suitable 
teacher, the youns Suttee in due tinw attains the third very 
important step, >vhich is.tliat of Aruf or Knov^edge, when 
he is held to be inspired and equal to the anjg[els. The 
fourth, Hokeekut or Truth, amplies his perfect urnon with the 
Deity. 

The multitude of discordant opinions, which the study of 
subjects so undefined necessarily gives rise to, has produced 
an infinite variety of sects' ip Suffeeism. To enumerate 

« MaleoIm*ji risnia, vol. ii. p. 386 
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them all would be equally tedioua atid uniintnictiTe ; but w« 
. ehiill men^n two which are considered ee most, importfoit. 
The Hnlooleah, ok inspired, maintain that God has entercNl 
into them, and that the Divine Spiiit is breathed into all who 
possess an intelligent one. The Itahedekh or .Unionists be- 
lieve that €kxi u as 0Rr.with every enllg^tened>being.. They 
compare th^ir A>ul3 to cl^rcoal, the Alixuffhty to flame ; end 
say, that as charcoal uniting witii flame becomes flame,- 00 
their immortal part/ firom its uftionwith God,- becomes God: 
Mohammedan Suffeea contend that the Prophet professed 
.heir peculiar doctrines.* Even the PatrilBHich Abraham is 
declared by ^n^ to have been ofie of ^ their sheiks Qr 
caliphias, as th«ir principal and rmost venerated teachers are . 
ci^Jed. < The Persians of this order deem Ali, his M»ns,-and 
all the twelve imams, io have beeji supporters of their crectd ; 
and assert thatmany of t^eir eminent confessors derite their 
title to the keeikah, or sacred mantle, from these sourtes. 
The difioity of cal^ia, Or chief/instruct er, is only to' be 
acquired by the most painful perseVerance in fasjtmg and 
piayer,-'-<coiimlete abstraction from &11 worldly pursuits. Hie 
man may die before the saint can be bo^n^ and many accoi^ 
ingly perish in endeavouring ^ reach tne third sta^^ the 
attainment of which is requisite for a teacher, and, which ele- 
vates him to the rank of angels. Solitude, prayer, and aln^ost 
total abstinence for forty days, durins which the aspirant 
maintains a contemplaiive posture with inv^cible patiegoce, 
is but the ifiitiatoiy trial '^ fpr^ after ^* the living skeleton 
walks footh,'' he bDi vean^^f probation scarcely, less intoter* 
able to endure : but me prifee'is great, and suppbrta thefaii^t- 
in^ weakness of hup:ian nature. The calipha in hia tun 
oftjoys the reverence of mankind ; the absolute and aubmis* 
sive devotion' of his disciples ; and when the period of hii 
reunion with the breator aitivea, Jie beque&ths- his:inantle,to 
the most, deserving ef hicr followers, f Tliis. fasting and ab* 
straetion, obviously derived from ttifp practice of Hindoo 
ascetics, has not been permitted to degenerate into the hbr^ 

* nils aisprtian U mad« sn ttas aatbofity or a trsdftioB,aeeordiaf to 
vriBish Mph simn ffd Indicatod Um finir sugps o^ SuflfoiniL Tbe law ca* 
iMDioal is eomporad to a vessel ; tbe rood, or path, is the sea ; knowlsdm 
of plTine tbfnge is as tbe shell ; and knowledge Of the Divinity as w 
jpsarl. But be who would obtaio tbe pearl piuat first embarH In tbs 
vessel. UdUolnCs Persia, vol. U. p. 999. . 
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rihfe austerities of the Bnnmiical fiiQftticev The real leam- 
iag of many Suffeea a|>pean to -have eleTated their doctrine 
aiwve such aaperstiuous obeef¥aaces'. The finest poets of 
their times ana eoimtiy were among their most distingoishied 
teachers; for ** poetry i? the very essence of Suffeeism, and 
the yiroiis of the^mord Sadi, the divine Hafiz, the celehrated 
Jarni^ and the sweet-t^nffoed MoUah of IV>um, may be 
termed the' Scriptures >if Snffeeism.'^ The doctrines they 
profess ' to inculcate > are piety, virtue, benevolence, forbear- 
ance, abstemiousness ;- although, the terms in which these 
lessons, are conveyed mieht stfutle the Christian reader, and 
mduce him to hnajgke he was perusing an exhoitation to 
vensnaUty and.profl^acy. - , , 

9eal -and enthnaiasfn are th^. diaracterisiics of the true 
So^ee,; and he is ready to perish for his opinions r those 
who thus snffe)r are.accoimted . martyrs, and many.iables are 
related of them. One, who had^ been flayed,alive for having 
raised a^ dead person to liie, persisted in walking about, cai^* 
rviOff his own skin on his ^rm, soliciting the foSi which the 
Faithful were prohibited from bestf^wing on the eacommimt- 
cated itot I . , . ' ■ 

This school of philosophers are . strict piftdestinariana ; 
maxxf of Whom disclaim the ezist^ice of evil,'^d considec 
the opposite opinion as an impious airaignment of tiie perfection 
of God. Others admit the evil, bu( deny the free asenoy of 
man ; r^Iyins to aH cuestiims in the wdrds of Hafiz :-^ 
** My ^stinyhas been tnrown into a tavern [this sinful w^nrld] 
by we Almighty: tell loe then, oh teacher, where is my 
crime t" They reject^ accordmg tovftome, the doctrine of 
rewards and punishments, as mcempdtfible with theit fimda- 
mental tenet-of reabsorption intone divine essence ; yet cef» 
tain sects promise to the virtuotis 4 purer bliss than the sen- 
sual paradise of Mohaipmed, and condeUm the wicked to the 
horrors of a terrible but visionary hell. 

Sviffeeismrin short, presentsUtself ixLan infinity of shi^pes, 
aeebrdinff to the^hius of its professors : it is the supeisti- 
tion of the freethinker, and is oftenf assumed aft a. cloak to 
cover* entire infidelity. Like skepticism i& general, it attacks 
all existing religion, apd unsettles belief wiuirat 'oflferiitf ttiy 
substitute on yndch the hanl^ssed soul might lean. It in- 
flkts the mischief, but refuses the remedy ; and, in fact, the 
most profligate distutberstif the peace of mankind have shel- 
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tend themselyes under tkis and synonymous names. Htk9- 
sun Subah and hift-t^MasBins were^ a race of Su^ee6 ; so 
were the Roushuneah of Bayaeeed, who interrupted the tran- 
quilUty of Akbar's reij|[n, 4nd struck a blow which was felt 
on the throne of Delhi ; and Persia has more recently been 
affitated by the followers and successors of Meer >Maasooiii 
Ah* The Sheah faith, as professed in that kingdom^ has ia 
truth c<mtracted, from its connexion with the ancestors of 
the Sutfavean race, A tinge, of this heresy which favours the 
spread of th6ir doctrines ;' nor are theselikely to be-thecke<|. 
by the character of the orthodox risligion. It has been con- 
jectured that there are between 200,000 . and 300,000 pit>- 
fessed 8uffees in the country ; but this p^bably falls greatly, 
short of the number who «re secretly inclinecktp in6delity. 

' A short space will suffice for all that we can ^ay regarding 
the teiences, arts, knd literatujre. Before the Mohammedan 
conquest the subject is a. blank ; for. nothing remains to ena- 
b]l|B us to ju^e of the> literary . attainments of the.ancisnt 
Persians'. Xittle, indeed, is to be expected from the profes- 
sors of t: fiuth, whose early champions declared all learning 
useless beyond what the Koran contains, and who, in l^ter 
days, have scrupidously avoided all intercourse with those 
who could have increased their knowledge. . 

Among the. scienoes most cultivated are those of Astrondmy,. 
jodicia) astrology, metapthysics, * jk)giG, matheiiiatics/ and 
physic. Jn the first their jefforts are ^conteinptible'; ^their 
theories, founded on the Ptolemean system* ^th >strap^ 
additiotas of their 'own,'are utterly useless, unless it be to'&id 
their still more childi^ dreams in astrology. , No Fetsiaii- 
will undertake the most trivial aSair, far l6ss smy entdrpijse 
of^moment, without cpnsulting a professor of this delusive art ; 
and when & mirza or amoUab haft otice established his'r^u- 
tation as an astrologer,, h^ is,in the ^ure wd,y ^ become rich * 
Should a lucky day arrive before ■& traveller is ready for hi^ 
joutney, .he leavea hoine^though he should^-remain for weeks 
in some incommodious lodging till his preparations are'com- 

* Persecuted by Sliatii Hussein and bis ptiestbood, this teactwr wit 
fliibseqiienUy tolerated by i(ilreem>.Kban, who was, bowever, at length 
flMroed to banWh him tmm Shirac. After the jdeath of the latter fnooareh 
hs emerged from obschrity, and began anew to propiigate bis doctrinal. 
Severely checked by All Mourad Khan, he wan toic&i to fly to Cabul; 
die ruler of which, dreading hi^ dangerouelnHnence, drovd him back te 
Fsrsia, where he was slain near Kerman«hah. 
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plete ; satisfied that the favourable influence of 'the stara ha» 
beali secured by mailing the move at the proper conjuncture. 
An ambassador about to proceed to India was induced hf 
the representation^ of .the Wise Men, altjiough the ship in 
which he was to sail was not leady, not only to leave a com- 
fortable dwelling at Bushire and occupy a tent on the hot 
sands near iti, but even to^ cause the wall of the tpwn and 
several houses to be penetrated, that he might depart with- 
out facing a most - malignant, though invisible, constellation, 
which would otherwise have blasted the success of his mis- 
sidn. 

Their metaphysics and logic are scarcely less puerile. 
The first consists of little more than a coll/sction of disputa* 
tious sophisms, turning on .wild and unprofitable paradoxes ; 
the second, in an ingenious method of playing. upon wordjs, 
the object not. being so much to arrive at tru£ ae to display 
qoickneta of mind and readiness of answer in tho discufr- 
sion of plausible hypotheses. Geography is no better un- 
derstood. Their knowledge of countries and their relative 
positions is extremely ^onrosed ; nor can they lay down with 
any exactness even those places or regions with which they 
are most familiar. 

Mathematics, although they are not much more bene- 
ficially applied, are tauffht on better principles ;• for the Per- 
siana are acqiiainted with the works of Euclid. Chymistiy 
is unknown ; but alchyihy is a favourite ^tudy, and the.search 
after ithe philosopher^ stone continues an easer pursuit. The 
adepts Work with no leils secrecy and hope tnan their deluded 
bx^thren used to do in the West ; nor are the frauds they com- 
mit on credulous and wealthy dupes less palpable or noto- 
rious.. >, ' 

.)n their knowledge of medicine they are st'ill deplorably 
deficient. They declare themselves pupils of Galen and 
Hippocrates (called by'them Jalenoos andBocrat) ; but their 
practice is a mixture of the most wretched empiricism, with 
the exhibition of a few siiiiples, the qu^ities of which expe- 
rience has taught them. They classify diseases into four 
divisions, — ^hot, cold, m(Hst, and diy, — and this in the most 
arbitrary manner /'on no apparent prii^iple. They combat 
each disease by an application of an opposite tendency,* the 

* A irenlleinan in Indii),. whose servant vrtm nnwell, consulted s native 
^bysieisn. **0ir," said the doei4>r, **tlijB patitnt'* iUness arises ftms 
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iFirttietof the remedy being aevag«el|^deteiinme4M the natord 
of the disorder. They are iotiuly ignorant of anatomy, and 
unacquainted with the circulation of the bk>od ; so that their 
proficiency in surgery is nolgreater than their knowledge, of 
medicine ; and when patients tecover under their hands, it is 
to be attributed to soundness of constitution rather than -to 
any ability of treatment on the 'part -of the professional 
attendant. 

Though they admire the skill of Europeans, they adhere 
obstinately to their own practice ; and all the persuasion of 
the medical gentlemen who accompanied the British epnbas^ 
sies, from the year 1800 to 1810, were insufficient to estab- 
lish vaccination, although the ravages, of the smaH-pOx are 
often dreadful In cases where calomel would, in the opin- 
ion of the English physicians, have saved many lives, tney 
persevered in resisting its use, as a remedy which, being hot 
m itself, could not be advisable in a hot disease ; ice and re-' 
irigerating draughts were given in preference, which ccK>led 
many effectually. Yet they have discovered a method of 
quickly affecting the system with mercury, by <;ausing the 
patient to inhde, through the coihmen calleeoon^ or water-; 
pipe, a lozenge made of cinnabar and flour. 

Tliere are persons, amonff the tribes particularly, who pre- 
tend to hereditary powers of curing certain distempe|s. Sir 
John Malcokn mentions a chief named Hedayut Kouli Khan, 
who banished affues by tying his patients up by the heels 
when the periodical attaok wa? approaching^ apnlyhig' the 
bastinado severely, and abusing them bitterly all the time,-— 
a process v^ch, he asserted, produced " heal jB&d terror, mc 
steadofaeotdfit.'' 

The profits of science. are confined to those who enjoy a 
name for high proficiency in divinity, astrology, i^id physic ; 
but the latter is miserably paid.- The two /ormer, when cobh 
bined, thrive best. ^ 

In the fine aits, the Pidrsians hate littie to boast of; but 
there is reason to believe,'" tha^in' former ages their skfll war. 
much superior to' whaVit is at pfeiseht. - Nor is it to be wbn^ 
dered that excellence ia any depsirtment sh'oald be rare/ 
when the professor runs the risk ot b^ing ordered > to labout 

nMtn different cauua ; now in tU* pill, which I mean to civs, therir 
lie tixUen dfffkrent oi^reiftmte, iw arnuiged that each will opoaie 
uvea its rwpectiTS cpnssy and Umis eats yov serraat.* 
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widioat payment for tb^ king or mittmot to whom his ac- 
quirements might first become known. In painting and 
sculpture it is next. to impoeaible they should ever become 
adepts, as, in the first place, they possess no modek to imi- 
tate, and, in the second, it ia repnenant to the Mohammedan 
, faith to inake representations of the human form.* When 
we do meet with any such attempt, as in the delineations of 
•battles or hunting-pieces,! the total absence of aU knowledge 
•of drawing and perspective renders <the effect ludicrous, if 
not ttsgustiKg.- Iidu^tands jmd small boxes are made at 
Shirax and Ispahan, and adorned with painting, chiefly of 
Inrds and ilowers, and occasionally of beautiful ^Is and boys, 
finished with au'accuracy which^ under better durection, might 
■b^ suecessfiil^ exerted for nobler purposes. The stone and 
•a^- cutterazof the same city ax% famous for the excellence of 
their workmanship. Cashan is known for its manufacture of 
lackered tiles, which ornament many of the cforgeous domes 
and minarets m Persia. Ck>arse china and glassware are 
made in various placea. The swordblades of Herat, Mushed, 
and Shiraz, are hishly esteemed, as well as their other work 
in steel ;t and gold and silver brocade, with silks of consid- 
i^rable beauty, are produced in many parts of the counfiy. 

The hterature of Persia is chiefl.y confined to works on 
theology and polemics. ^There are indeed rude treatises on 
the sciences of which we have made mention, as well as 
works on history, poetry, and romance ; but little improve- 
ment in any of these branches has been made, for centuries. 
Neither bard nor historian has appeared in these latter days 
•like those who adorned the age of the Ghiznevides, the Sel- 
juoides, the Attabegs'ofTars, or of Sultan Hussein Baicara. 
I^'wouldbe vain-to.attenspt an account of all the native an- 
nilists : yet, while merely glancing at the subject, it would 
be unpardonable to pass in silence the. works of Meerkhond 
and lUiondemir,— the Rozat al Suffii and the Kholausut al 
Akbar, — the Habeeb al Sey«r, the Zeenut al Tuareekk, the 
Tareek e GoseidEeh, the Tareek e Tabri, the Tareek e Timur 
pf Shereef ,«']>ien Ali, which, with many others of scarcely 

* Of lats yesrt, bowevw, there haTs beea Domfrous deTiatlons fhm 
this rale. 

t flMrt ste some Dettsr pletore* tlian Usoal In tlie palaee of Uw Cbehsl 
•Htooa ftt IspsbsA, 

I This siMl is Jll Imported ftom India* 
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less liote, form the groundwork of their modem kistoiy. 
Tho^igh at times the style of these writings may be flowery 
or hyperbolical^ and in other instances! meager and confined 
to a detail of facts, yet the authors generally narrate with 
accuracy events within their own knowledge and are free ' 
from political prejudices, except ^hen reco^ng, the a<itioiii9 
of their sovereigns or patrons. ' 

It is in poetry thai ^he Persians chiefly excel ; and they 
can produce the i^aihes of a greater number of -eminefit 
authors in this department than any nation of the £ast.* 
From the highest > to the lowest they possess an exquisite 
rehsh for the beauties of such compositions : not only do 
mii-zas and upper servants ' repeM whole poems, — ^Uie very 
horsekeepers and muleteers will thunder out a passe^e fxem* 
Feidusi, or chant an ode from Hafiz ; and if you venture^ to 
find fault with your .tent-pitcherj it. is ten to one but he' re<- 
plies with a stanza from Rudiki, or a moral apophthegm from 
Sadi. ^ . , ^ ■ • . 

Their poetry may ble divided into epic and narrtitive, mchral 
and lyric. • Of the first class Ferdu» must be held as -the^' 
father^ although Munsoor Dukiki did compose aboiiC 1000 
verses. of the Shah Ni»neh.t The' name of the former^ jthe 
Homer of Persia, has already occmred in these pages as the 
author of the earliest epic and historical ^em in the lan^ ' 
guage. It; consists, indeed, of a consecutive serifs af narra- 
tives, descriptive of the history of the country for 3700 years^ 
from, the most ancient period down to the Arabian conquest. 
The whole contains 60,000 couplets, aiid '^ is longer," says 
Sir William Jones, '^ than the. Ilaid : the eharacters i|i it are 
various and striking) the figures bold and animated, and the 
diction everywheipe sonorous, yet noble,r— polished, yet full 
of fire." ** hi this work," ,^ays Sir J. Malcohn, V the most 
fastidious European reader wiU meet with numerous passages 
of exquisite beauty ; the narrative is generally very pereqpicu- 
ous, and some of the finest scenes in it are describe4 with 
simplicity and elegance of diotion. -To those ;«rhose tastd is 

♦ Sir Wintam Jones mem ions a MS. in Oxibrd which contains the 
lives of 135 or the finest Persian potfta, who hnve left very ample collec- 
tioDS of their works.-^but t^e veraiaera are, he says, withom number. 

t It seems doubtful whether Ferdusi availed bimselforthe labours of 
bis predecessor. W« are told by Feristba, howevw, that, in consequence 
of Illness, Ferdoii was assisted in one part by Asidi, who oomposed 4O0O 
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«£fended with hyperbole, the tender parts of his work will 
have most beauty, as they are freest from this characteristic 
defect of Eastern writers.*' 

Among those who rank next to Ferdusi in the same style 
of writing, may be mentioned Nizami, who composed a ufe 
of Alexander the Great with much genius and richness of 
imagination. This poem is by some considered as a mus- 
navee, — a term generally applied to i^arratives descriptive of 
the charms of love or of the spring ; and among these are 

5 laced poetic romances, such as the YussufT and Zuleika of 
ami ; another on the same subject by Ferdusi ; the Leilah 
and Mujnoor of Hatifi ; that of khoosroo and Shireen ; and 
many others, which are read and recited with rapture all 
over Persia. 

*' Among the didactic poets of Persia," remarks Sir John 
Malcolm, " Sadi certainly ranks the highest." His Goolestan 
and Bostam abound in beautiful maxims and fine moral pre- 
cepts. Sadi, or, as from his rank as a Suffee teacher he was 
commonly called, Sheik Sadi, was born at Shiraz (A. D. 
1194). He early became enamoured of a wandering life ; 
and tiiere were few countries of Asia which, in the course 
of his travels, he did not visit. While in Syria he was taken 
by the Crusaders, and actually compelled to labour as a slave 
at the fortifications of Tripoli. From this condition he was 
relieved by a merchant of Aleppo, who not only paid ten 
golden crowns for his ransom, but gave him his daughter, 
with a dowry of a hundred. The lady, however, proved a 
shrew ; and Sadi, in several parts of- his works, gives vent 
fo the chagrin which his mamage had occasioned. Among 
other insmts, she is said to have mentioned as a reproach, 
that her father had bought him from the Christians for ten 
crowns. ** Yes,*' repli^ the unhappy moralist, with a sigh, 
"and sold me to you for a hundrea." 

There is recorded an interesting rencounter between the 
sheik and Humam Tabrizee, a contemporary poet of some 
celebrity. They met accidentally in a bath at Tabriz, with* 
out knowing each other ; but entering into conversation, Hu- 
mam became aware of the birthplace of his companion, and 
at the same time declared himself a native of the city where 
they then were. A trial of wit took place, when the latter, 
observing the baldness of his compamon, — a personal pecu- 
littrity yeiy comsnon among his countrymen, — ^rallied him w 
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it. "Whence comes it," vaid he, presenting the roiiod- 
shaped ewer used in ablutions, and turned upside down ; 
** wnence comes it that all you Shirazees have heads like 
this 1"—" And how comes it," repUed Sadi, presenting his 
own vessel, and pointing to its empty cavity, " that all you 
Tabfizees have heads like this 1" On retiring from the bath 
they entered into some further discourse ; in consequence of 
which, the Tabrizian recognised in the stranger the cele- 
brated 3heik Sadi, and lavished upon him both kindness and 
honours. 

Sadi died in his native city, at the extreme age of 120 
lunar, or 116 solar years.> His tomb is still to be seen near 
the place of his birth, in a small imarut, ox mosque-like edi- 
fice within an enclosure, which also contains some fine fir- 
trees and a few cypresses. 

.It is difficult to class the candidates for poetic fame in 
those mystic and lyrical productions, in which this nation has 
in all ages delighted. The odes of Hafiz have obtained ce- 
lebrity beyond the sphere of Eastern literature ; and the 
poetry of our own language has be^n enriched by some beau- 
tiful translations' from his works. Shiraz claims also the 
honour of gi'^ng birth to this, the sweetest bard of Persia. 
He flourished in the age of Tamerlane, who, when he came 
to the place where he Qwelt, after the defeat of Shah Man- 
sour, desired to see and converse with him. With feigned 
or real displeasure, the monarch demanded how he dared to 
make so free with his two noble cities of Samarcand and 
Bokhara, which, in a beautiful stanza,* he professed he 
would give for a mole on the cheek of his mistress. " Can 
the gifts of Hafiz ever impoverish Timur T" was the reply ; 
which changed the conqueror's wrath into admiration, and 
elicited reward instead of punishment. 

The poetiy of this writer has been pronounced by most 
Persian scholars to be of a singularly original character, — 
simple and unaffected, yet possessing a wild and peculiar 
sublimity. The suddenness o^ his transitions from the joys 
of love and wine to reflections on the instability of human 
felicity are beautiful, and in this respect greatly resemble the 
odes of Horace. There are few lyrical efiusioni^ which can 



* This well-known ode, beginning " Agur eeo Toork i Shiiauzoe," has 
bsm bMUtiAilly bm ftMly translftted by Sir WiUiam Jones. 
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bear translation, and thus it musi be difficult for an Engliah 
^reader to comprehend the inerita of Hafiz ; but in his own 
latid he is fully appreciated ; and perhaps no poet of any 
country ever attained greater popularity among those for 
whom he wrote than the celebrated Khaujeh of Shiraz. 

The mortal remains of the bard rest near the city whose 
praises he sang so sweetly, not far from the tomb of Sadi ; 
like which, it is situated in a small enclosure. It oontinues 
to this day a frequent resort of his countrymen, who repair 
thither \.o recite his odes under the shade of the cypresses 
that rise around it, and who appeal to the pages of their fa- 
vourite poet for an omen^ of success in ail their important 
undertakings. 

Next to Hafiz in celebrity may be placed Abdul Rahman 
Jami, so named from the village where he lived in tKe reign 
of Sultan Hussein Baicara. He was a celebrated doctor of 
laws, but hot less a determined Suffee ; and his Divan, or 
collection of odes, which are remarkable for their sweetness, 
is greatly esteemed by these enthusiasts. We have already 
noticed his romance of Yussuff and Zuleika. We may add, 
that his wit was equal to his poetic genius, while the aptness 
of his repartees, and the success with which he repressed 
the vanity of boasters, are still mentioned with admiration. 
A poet, who had obtained some praise at a competition of 
aumors, wiis relating the various happy replies he had made : 
— " Thou hast answered well to-day," said Jami, regarding 
him with coldness, '* but hast thou thought of what thou shaft 
answer to-morrow 1" To-day and to-morrow, in the mystic 
language, signify this life and the next. 

We shall dwell no longer upon the names of Persian poetsr, 
of whom the works of Nizami, Omar, Keyoomi, Oorfi, Ra- 
diki,t and a hundred others, might be cited as high examples 
of genius. We are not, however, to imagine, that all of them 
would convey pleasure to the refined taste of Europe. They 
contain many beautiful thoughts, and their diction is fre- 

* Tbe works of Haflz are used, as well as the Koran, (br taking oat a 
fftl or omen, after the manner of the Sortea Vir^iliane. 

t So powerAil was the genius of RudtkiJ hat, thooKh born blind, he at- 
tained the highest rank and respect at the court or Nazir damani, third 
of the race. His establishment was placed on a level with that of the 
flret nobles ; and we may Judge of Its magniflcence, if we can believe 
that when he attended his patron in ths Aeld he was served by 900 slavey 
and his equipage was carried by 400 cainela. 
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qnently melUfluotis and ^zpressiye ; but these excellences 
are condtitntly disfigured by extrava^nce and bombast ; while 
the mind is fatigued by the repetition of metaphors and sim- 
des, which are often miserably poor. " Yet notwithstanding 
all these defects," observes an Eastehi traveller and scholar,* 
•* if the end of poetry be to please, the Persian poets are emi- 
nently 8ucce«snil ; nor will I believe that any one who really 
understood Hafiz, ever laid aside his book without having le- 
ceived much satisfaction from the perusal of his odes.*' 

In the j^resent day, this species of writing appears to have 
suffered tne fate of all other things in Persia. " The poets," 
says Iftie historian of that country, "are still greater flatterers 
than the astrologers. The great majority are poor, and fnm. 
their numbers it is quite impossible it should be otherwise. 
Every person of moderate education may, if he prefer a life 
of idleness to one of industry, assume the name of bard, and 
the merest rhymer receives* some respect from the honoured 
appellation. While some chant the wonderful deeds of the 
kmg or principal chiefs, or compose collections Of odes 
(divans) on -the mystical subject of Bovine love, others are 
content with panegyrizing the virtues, wisdom^ bravery, and 
discernment ef those who bestow their bounty upon tljiem, 
or allow them a place at their table ; they make epigrams to 
amase their patrons, and are ready either to recite their own 
▼erses, or to show their knowledge by quoting the finest pas> 
sages in the works of others ; the facilities of education at 
the numerous medi^ssas (colleges), and the indulgence 
which the usages of these seminaries invite, produce a 
swarm of studentft, who pass their useless lives in indolence 
fmd poverty.'*! 

* Mr. Scott Waring. See bis " Tour to'SbasraoK," ssge SS6. 
t Ma^plm's Pjersia, vol U. p. 960. 
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CHAPTER X. 
DeMriftum and ^Chameter of tKe Persian People. 

plsMes of the Poira1«li»n — CSourtiejn and CMIIcem of State— Their ]n^ 
xariou^ Condition— GholamB-^Inhabitania of Towna— Marebants— 
Ecclesiiwtical Oirdtur— Huabandmen-^Women— The Royal Harem — 

• -Occttpetions— Wandering - Tribes— IndTgenoaa — Arabian— Turkish— 
^Kordish— Characters and Anecdotes of these trihea— Tarkontan 
Tribes— General Character of the J*eop)a— Their Manners and Cas- 
toms. ■ ■ . ■ 

' The character and "manners df a people are ever greatly 
Influen^d by tkeir goyemipent. When that is well regti- 
lated, a corresponding consistency and order pervade their 
4iabits ; but under despotic away, where they only reflect the 
qualities of^tlie ruler, ^eir dispositions vary with that of the 
reigning prince. Hence the difficulty of giving, ci portrait of 
the '.inhabitants of *a kingdom' thtid situated, {hat shall be 
tmfyersally recognised sis just ; and to this fact may. be 
attributed the conflicting accounts of travellers who at difTer- 
ijiit periods*have visited 'the same country. Still' there existh 
'ft eertaiti national individuality of character apart from the 
influence of "'accidental circumstances'; dnd in no Asiatic 
0tate, we believe, are such distingvishing fe^atures more dis- 
cernible than among the Persians. 

That people may be considered as formed^ of two great 
clashes, — ^the fixed and the erratic ;, but we shall divide them 
into foiir, — those, namely, who are connected with the 
several courts, metropolitan and provincial, including the 
functionaries of government and the tpilitary \ inhabitants 
of tpwiis, comprehending merchants, shofdcBepers, artisans, 
t0ge(her with hien of religious orders, of business, or of 
learning ; those employed m agriculture ; and, lastly, the 
tribes and.Eeliauts; 

The officers of all despotic courts necessarily resemble 
eat!h other, being moulded to the fashion of the government 
which employs them. ' Slaves to' the caprice of toe monarch 
whom they serve, their very existence depends on his favour, 
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tnd hence their whole efforts are directed to secure tliaC 
ohject. Dissimulation and flattery are their chief study; 
4heir minds are occupied with intrigue, and their time in 
/amassing, by the most flagitious methods, that wealth which 
•their extravagance requires, and to. which they look as an 
ulterior means of safety, although it etill oftener proves their 
.ruin. Capriciously, haughtily, aiid cruelly dealt with thenar^ 
selves, they become capricious,. haDghty« an^ cruel to their 
inferiors ; and thus the court and d.11 who are attached to it 
aie rendered^ to the. poor man, ipbiects of tersor and disgnst. 

Persons so educated can possess little virtue. 'They be- 
come skilful in business; are ofleti wfell-infonnedV acute, 
poUshed in manner, lively, inild, and courteous, and rarely 
fiive way to the expression of their feelings.. But imder 
Uiese specious appearances they are, deceitlul, treacheroosy 
^d venal ; and,. where they can be so with impunity, anp- 
gant and overbearing. Such, with few exceptions, is $he 
character of the Persian cpurt, its officials, and depehdants ; 
and the. pernicious ^in^uencepf the capital spreads corru|^tioA 
throughout every district of the empite. . • . 

The ministers .of state are usually selected from the class 
^called mirzasi, — secretaries^ that is, or, as the term* may Jte 
aptly translated, men of business ; for we have said that it 
has been 'the. policy of kings to check the pride of the mili- 
tary nobles, .by choosing many of tH.e piincipal functionaries' 
from the lowest vanks of liferJis^ being titore likely, from 
gratitude and"^ feelings of dependence^ to preserve their 
allegiance, than those who at the. call of ambition might 
summon a powerful tribe to their assistance. ' , 

The mirzas are in general citizens who have devoted 
jthemselvea t;0' duties which require a good education. They 
pught to be thoroughly acquainted with the rules, and forms 
,of epistolary correspondence, as well- as of official busines]^ ; 
though, as the situations to which they m&y be t^^inted are 
various, they are seldom sufficiently qualdfij^d. . Such persons 
are generally free from the arrogance of chiefs or nobles ; 
)iave a niild and subdued address ; are often highly accom- 
plished, but equally versed in deceit, and not very remarkable 
for strict morality. They rarely indulge in martial oj: athletic 
pursuits ; nor do they in general assume much state. They 
do not wear a swOrd, and from the highest to t^e lowest of 
them are distinguished by caxryinff a culumdaun or ^inkstand 
R^ick in their girdle instead of a dagger. 
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*hie unceremonious mannetin whfch the kinff ei^dlncises* 
Ikisab^ate power^ver the ministers and courtiers has already 
been illustrated, and to this danger 'the yirtuovs and corrupt 
are alike' exposed ; for besides- the ebullitions of caprice they 
ttre ever liable to the effects of intrigue and false accusation. 
Every individual, can have access to the monairoh^ whose' 
duty it is to Usten to the grievances of his subjects ; and 
^en where there ts no wish to redress ^ iKfvtfy^'his majesty 
tfn^ attendants treasure up complainta that they may after- 
ward emj^oy them to the accomplishment of their own ob-' 
jeots. The provincial collectors of revenue, placed between 
ikpaoiolis 'm^fsters and a populace reluctant to comply with 
even just dcimaifdsj are so miserable, that an old courtier, 
wheuv asked by, the Prince of Shiraz what penalty should be* 
inflicted on a very notorious, thief, rephed, '* Make him 
ntana^r of adistricf iti Fars;^ I i!an conceive no crime for 
tHiich that appdntarent would not be an adequate punish- 
ment;*^. Itet although office is attended with extreme daiw 
get., it is'sought'with avidity. A certstin influence and often 
great wealth accompany the risk ; and it seems to be the 
tfenius of thib people to seize the -passing good with reckles&r 
indiiSerence to 'the future.- 

.N<A withstanding the extortion of government, not only dor 
the ministers, the n9b)eS) and all persons in the public service, 
a|>pear to live in aifiueiice, but the exactions of their superi" 
iSn have eb little subdued^the spint of the people in'^neral, 
^at they' loudly announcfelheir^ievances before the highest . 
tribunals. It may be added tne^t, while few are in actual 
t^ratntt nuuiy, partictdarly amon^ the merchants*and principal 
landholders, amass considerable fortunes. > Industry and on^ 
gality may go far to account -f^^r this seemitt? coi^tradiction; ae 
regards the lower orders ; and falsehood, which always keepe 
paee with tyi^anny, enables tl^ose* above them- to elude, to a 
certttin extent at Jbeast, the demandjs of rapacity. *^ Every 
doe complains of poverty ; but. this complamt as often pro- 
t^e^n . (torn a- desire td avoid. oppressi<»r as from, its' actual 
privations.***-— "Poverty and miserjr,** said the mehmandar 
of the 'British nussipii' to TeheAn, in conversing with the ' 
inthor of these pages, *a pervade evmy class of soeietv ; and 
the retuners of the^coiirt are as badly off as their neighbours. 
, " ' ', « <■• . * . 
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I myself haye nominally a salaiy of J 60 tomans aryear.; tmt 
it is wretchedly ill paid, ai^d I am forced to borrow on future 
prospects to support my family, and preserve appjeai-ances. 
Years pass on; oebts accumulate; my proper^' is utterly. 
gone ; and, like most in my own, and many in far higher 
stations, ][ am a ruined man." The csTse was the same in 
the time of Chardin : "They are," says he, '^ the greatest 
spendthrifts in the world ; they cannot keep their mone^, — 
let them receiYe evQ'r sd much, it is immediately- 6))ent. Let 
the king, for example, give one of them 50,000. or. -100,000 
livres, in fifteen' days it wiU all' be disposed of. He buy^ 
slaves of either sex, — seeks out for mistresses, — sets up s 
grand establishment, — dresses and furnishes sumptuously, — • 
and |9zpends at a, rate which, unless other means. pesent 
themselves, renders him speedily pennilessr In les^'than 
two months we see our/getitleman commencing to get xjuit 
of all his finery •' his hgrSes go fir^t, — ^thenhis supernumerary ' 
servants, — then his nustre4^«,-7-theh, one by one, his slaves,, 
•^and, finally," piece^y piece, his clothes." 

Nothing more strikingly illustrates ^he depioralizing influ- 
ence of the system of ^vermnent in Persia, than the insen- 
sibiUty^o disgrace which it producer among... all .cl£(ssesof 
the people, — a callousness that is mo^t remarkable i^mong^^ 
courtiers. A minister or govem6r offend^the king, or it- 
made the object of accusation, jusHy or unjustly. He is con- 
demned, perhaps unheard,' his property, is coniiscatedf his 
slaves Are ^ven to others, his family and w^ves are insulted, 
perhaps delxvetedbver tp. the^bri^tality of grooms, and feroshes, , 
and his -persoi^ is maltreated with blows .or mutilated by, the 
executioner's knife. Nothing can, be imagined n^ore com- 
plete than such a> degradation -, nothing, one would imagine, 
could be more, poignant than 'his anguish, or more deep and 
deadfy than his hatred and thitst tor rervenge.' Yet thesjd 
reverses are considered merely as among the casualties pf 
service, as clouds obscuring for a while, the Splendour of 
courtly fortune, but which will, soon pass away, and permit 
die sun of prosperity to shine again in it% fullest lustre ; and 
flsperience proves that these calculations are eonect, fpr the 
storm often 'blows by as rapidly as it comes on. Royal 
eaprice receives, the .sufferer agauiOElto .favour ; liis family ib 
sent hack to him, vnth such of his slavey as can Jiie recovered-; 
and his property^ prq^f^ of all dsng^rou^ exnberance, is re^ 
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tmiMd. • A bath mollifies his braised feet, — e cap ccmeeab 
liis crapped ears,— « khelut corers tiie multitiide of sins and 
stains^ and ptoves a' soyereign remedy for all misfortones, — 
and the whitewashed ciilprit is often reinstated in the yearj 
gorernment he had lost, -perhaps canyinff with him a sen- 
tence of disgrace W his successor, to whose intrigoes he 
i»wed his ten^wrarr M. It is indeed surprising to see how 
in^rovidently the kin^ and his ministers bestow sitaatieoB 
ci confidence on strangers, or on men who, from having 
been the objects of snck injustice as w6 have describe^ 
ittight be dreaded as their bitterest enemies; yet thd 
management of a conquered state is frequently intrusted td 
^e khan or prince who before possessed U in his own right. 
The pardoned rebel of one province is appointed to the 
iopreme command in another ; tmA the disgraced noble or 
governor is sent to take dhaige of si district where the 
H^oat fidelity and leal are required. 

Tet, severe as the procedure towards faulty or suspected 
Servants too often is; capital punishments sre comparatively 
fare. We do not speak of the times of « Nadir or an Aga 
Mi^iammed Khan, when nd man's life was for a moment 
Secure, but of the ordinary administration Of such kinfls as 
tiie Soffeeij and the prin<^es who succeeded them. This 
^t'is remarked by Chaidin, and confirmed by Sir John 
Maleohn. But when sentence of death is pSsMd agsinst 
<he governor of a province or a nobleman residing at coortj 
ihe method of putting it in execution is as follows <— -All 
order made out by the prime minister' and under the royal 
eeal, tdgethet with that of one of the civil or ecclesiastical 
Sfa^stntes, is placed in the hands of an officer appointed 
ftr the purpose, commonly a nassakchee or a ghokun. This 
man rides post, pressing horses as he requires them. Then, 
Inresenting himself tO the principal person of the place, he 
shows the royal mandate,, and forces that individual to aio-^ 
company him and lend his assistance. He enters the hoQise 
of the condemned, booted, ahned, and travel-stained ; walks 
•trajgh't up feo'his vicdm, takes thsi warrant from his bosom, 
and places it' in the hands of his witness ;' then, drswing^hif 
•eimitar, he rushes on the ifhibrtuniUie* crimiiull, exclaimiQg, 
^ it is the kiiiff's command,*' cuts him down, and stiftes 
off his head. Resistance is seldom offered ; for were the 
ielinquent powerful enoudi '£»r the attempt,- the messeqgef 

Y 
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of death would never arrive to execute the decree ; an4 
there have been instances, even when the person proscribed 
was not in actual rebellion, of his causing., me fatal officer to 
be robbed of the warrant, thus gaining time until interest 
could be made for his pardon. But when once his destina- 
tion is reached, escape is 9caicely possible ; for terror of tke 
r<^al name arms every one against him who is denounced, — 
even in his own house he is viewed as an ezcommanicated 
wretch, whom to assist or to touch were ruinJ Should the 
sentence only imply disgrace, or when its extent is yet un- 
known, it is melancholy to see how the object of kingly dis- 
pleasure is instantaneously forsaken like an infected creature. 
" All nature^" says Chardin, " seems roused against him ;" 
and the man, a glance of whose eye but a moment before 
would have ahed delight on thousands of dependants, might 
then in vain solicit a cup of water or the use of a calleeoen. 
In speaking of the minions o( the courts we cannet omit 
mention of that peculiar class of military favourites tenkied 
ffholams. These are the royal body-guards, devoted, con- 
ndential, and thence their appellation of slaves. They eon- 
eist of youthful Georgian or Circassian captives, intermingled 
with the sons of the first nobles in Persia ; for the situation 
being one of honour as well as of contingent emohunent, it 
is ea^rly sought even by the highest ranks. These, troops, 
who m ue present day. amount to^between 3000 and 4000, 
and who in some degree resemble the mouequetaires of the 
old French government, are regularly imbodied^ althou|^ 
they do not muster nor parade like a corps on service. They 
are chiefly distributed about the residence of his majesty, 
and always attend him in camp. They are well mountea, and 
armed with a matt^lock or musket, a sword, and sometimes 
pistols ; and they generally carry' a shield over th^ shoulder. 
Their pay varies accordiilff to their istanding and estimation; 
but f^w receive less than ttom twenty to thirty tbmane a-year. 
They are commonly employed as'inessen^efrs on confidential 
business, and the more experienced are frequently intrusted 
with affiurs of high importance, iii which the^ contrive to 
•mass large sums by extortion. > Their name is a terror to 
th« country, and the arrival of a ghoiam e shahee is enough 
to throw a whole district into alarm ; it has even depopulated 
a village for the time. 
\ The inhabitants of towns^— the Sheheiees, .as thajF *n 
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oSten called contemptuously, by the rural tribes^'^^-are a mixed 
xac0 of Turks, Tartars, Arabians, Armenians, and Georgians, 
engrafted on \he vigorous- stock of ancient Persians. In a 
class which includes so many professions and interests there 
must be a corre^onding variety of character ; but they are 
in general industrious, and, though by no means models 
of morality, they are not nearly so unprincipled as the highec 
orders. All are eager for gain, yet not unfrequently dis- 
posed to extravagance ; while, on the other ha^d, instances 
of extreme penuriousness are common. They are nurtured 
in falsehood and deceit ; but are cheerful, polite, sociable, 
quick of apprehension, kind indulgent masters, and good 
servaiits.* 

The merchants are numerous, and often wealthy, although, 
with the caution of those who know the hazard, they do not 
often display their riches. Traders throughout the East en- 
joy a pequhar degree of consideration, and are protected, 
both as a source of rj&venue and a medium of maintaining 
useful: relations with foreign states. Among them, therefore, 
it is not unusual to find men of more cultivated nunds than 
the rest of their countrymen. ' The shopkeepers ^d trades- 
men, bqing more subject to the caprice of those above them 
in nmk, are di^tinguiiihed for cunning and insincerity ; and 
in them may be perceived the same versatility, the same 
'officious humility, the same eagerness to gain the slightest 
advantage, which ^re observable in all those whose liveli- 
hood depends on their own exertion and the favour of their 
•aperiors. ■ 1 - - \ ^ 

The ecclesia3lical body; which included the expounders of 
the written law, is very numerous, wealthy, and powerful, 
llie priesthood consists of man^ -orders, fitom the Sudder al 
Suddoor down to the lowest of the mollahs. The former was 
the pontiff, — ^the acknowledged vicar of the imams, — and he, 
with J^e approbation of the Sovereign, nominated the prin* 
cipal judges of the kingdom. Nadir Shah aboli^b^d this 
sppomtment, seizing ail we lands appropriated to tl^s 9uppQr^ 



* So says Sir J. BCalcolm, and mp beliava witli Jattice.~A oomideraU* 
dttbreaee of ctaaraeter exists between tlie inhabitants of varioiu towns, 
arieinf ftoai peeoliarities of descent, anciept costoms, or local sitoation. 
Tbys the natives .of Oasbin, Tabri^ Hamadan, Shlno, and Yezd« are 
nmaritable for oooiace, and often for turbulence { while those of Xiooin, 
Oaslwi, Ispahan, sod-other places, are pnverbial tu eowanttet. 
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of reHnoos etftabluhments,— an act of aibitnuy tticnlegB 
whichhas not hitherto, been wholly compensated. MoOshte- 
heds are now the highest order of priests ; they haye aasamje4 
the authority of the former without possessing their i^erenues. 
There are seldom more than three or four of this di^ty ; 
and these are called to office by the silent but unanunons 
election of their fellow-K^itizens, in consequence of superior 
sanctity and learning. Indeed their duties, which hare 
f ehieflj^ in view the protection of the people against the op- 
mptfiiqn of their rulers^ ahnost necessarily precludes any 
connexion wii^ the king. « 

The Sheik al Isiam, or Ruler of the Faiiih, is aekt in rank tp 
the mooshteheds, and is, as has before been mentioned, the su- 
preme judffe of the written law, in which capacity he enjoy# 
a salary* from govermnent ; and one who is upright often 
acquires as much influence as a mooshtehed. 

In every mosque of consequence, and at every considerable 
shrine, there are at least three regular ecclesiastical officers i 
the Mooiwullee, who manages its temporifl affaifs ; the Mu- 
e^ih„or Crier to Prayers; and the Mollah, who conducts 
the ceremonial. If the establishment is rich, there are ftereral 
of the last-mentioned order, from among whom i^ selected 
a Peish Numi^, who recites the prayers and goes thiou^ 
the motions and genuflexions to gui^e t^e congregation. 
T^ey also occasion^y preach a sort of sermon on texts frpm 
the Koran. Besides these, there are in every city, ^nd cpi^r 
pected with aU seminaries of learnings a crowd of moll^hsj 
who live by their wits, and have little 6f the priest but Hifi 
name, lliey practise custrology, write letters and contracts 
pxt those who are ignorant of penmanship, and contrive by 
these means to prolong a miseraUe existence. Nothing can 
be lower than the character of these pieople ; th6ir hypocrisy, 
profligacy, and want of principle, are the subject of stories, 
epigrams, and proveijas without end. " Take, care," says' ope 
adage, ** of the face of a woipan and the heels of a mide ; 
but with a mollah be on your guard at all pomts." — ^**To 
hate like a mollah," and <| to cheat like a mollah," are say- 
ings of equal frequency in the mouth of a Persian. 

The Seyeds or descendants of the Prophet, notwithstand- 
ing their origin, deservedly share, in this obloquy ; and s^iould 

* Tlial ofUie BBislk al blam in bpahsa «m SOOO 
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of tfaepn haTe become a hajji, — ^that is, have made the 
pilgrimage to Mecca,— ^his reputation as a rogue is fully estab- 
nshed. The correctness of this severe remark is illustrated 
by immmerable stories. One of these relates, that a man 
having bought a fine-lookidg bu^eh of grapes from a person 
who sat bemnd a window, paid his money and laid hold of 
the end to pull it.towards him ; but every one of the grapes, 
which had been artificially fastened on, fell in the inside, 
leaving him. nothing but the bare stalk. ** Oh seyed ! oh 
rooUah! oh hajji!** exclaimed the disappointed purchaser. 
'* You ki!ow me, theni" said the seller, opening his door 
and coming out. ** I never saw you in my life before,'* re* 
tmned the other ; " but I was >)uite convinced that no one 
could have played me such a trick who had not a right to ail 
these holy titles."* It is unnecessary to add, that cazees and 
other officers connected with the law come in for their full 
portion of satirical abuse, and not without cause. Every 
popular tale is full of their corrupt and shameless venaUty* 
M^en iaen possessing stations so highly responsible, and in 
general liberally paid by government, are guUty of such mal- 
practices, what can b^ expected from the inferior orders, who 
m misery and want are exposed to a thousand temptations, 
vdiUe their very existence depends on a sanctimomous ex- 
terior 1 DenKV&lizod in the earUer stage of their career, is 
it to be imagined ^t, in their rise. to the higher ranks of the 
priesthood or the law, they can avoid becoming hypocrites 
and profligates 1 . The very extent of ascetic self-denial which 
they are obliged to observe, whether congenial to their dis- 
poeitions or otherwiBe, produces deceit and concealment. 
*< It is with these holy tricks," says Kaempfer, speaking of 
manyof-tiie priests, ** that they captivate men's affections, 
estaolish a reputation for sanctity, and obtain from the silent 
eoffirages of the people a species of supreme pontificate." Sir 
John Malcolm, who quotes this passage, thinks the censure 
too strong ; yet it is much to be feared that the conduct even 
of the higher classes of the priesthood has divested them as 
a body^tfae right of just complaint, f That there are many 



* MSloolm'S Persia, vol. ii. p. 574. 

t Th0 writer of Uieee peg el was aeqoainted with a higbly-esteemsd 
moosblelied at BCnalied, who wee donbtlMs, in most respects, an amialils 
Md worthy, as wsU as a Isamed man ; bnt, instead of beinf ia isalNT 
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bn^jtA •zeepkionB, is a &ct not less unquestionable than tM 
general troUi of the allegation; and the author jnst naowd 
relates a strikinff instance of the worth of one oi these holy 
persons, and ofme consideration which eTen the most power* 
ral monarchs hare testified for their tirtues. 

An individual once complained to MoUah Ahmed, mposh* 
tehed of Aidebil, that Abbas the Great had taken away hit 
eister, usd shut her up by force in- his harem. The holy man 
immediately gave him a note for the king, to the fo&owing 
effect:— -** Brother. Abbas, restore to the bearer his sister.*' 
The monarch commanded the woman immediately to be giren 
up, and showing his courtien the note, said alond, '* Let 



be put into my shroud, for in the day of judgment, haTing 
been called brother by Mollah Ahmed will avaif me more than 
all the actions of my life." 

The cultiTatoTs of the soil, as has been already endainedt 
are those on whom the tyranny of their rulers falls the moat 
heavily. Yet their houses are comfortable and neat, and are 
seldom found without a supply of good wfaeaten cakes, some 
mas or sour milk, and cheese,-— often fruit midces its appear-; 
ance, and sometime a preparation of meat, in soup or pillaiit 
Their wires and children, as well as themselves, are suffir 
eiently though coarse^ clad ; and if a ffuest arrives, thera. 
are few who cannot display ii, numed or felt carpet in a room 
fat his reception. In fact, the hirii ntte of wages proves that 
the profits of agriculture are hig^, while food is cneq> ; to4 
we may be satisfied, thatnn despite of rapacity, enftuced by 
torture, no small share of the gain is hoarded 1^ the farmer. 
Extortion and tyranny, like other things, become powerless 
after a certain point, and countera<it their own efforts^ al- 
though tiiey never ful to beget deceit and falsehood. In 
spite of all discouraging circumstances, the peasantir possess 
activity and intelligence ; and, even among the radest, hos- 
pital!^ is seldom found wanting, 

Of the women belonging to the classes we have hitherto 
described we can say little, if emales in Mohtomdiedan cou»> 
tries are scarcely more than the slaves of a sensual despot 
Yet such is the force of native ingentuty, wit, and strength 
of mind, that, under all disadvantages, wives frequently suo- 

^ riaeeia and mHwdoK M Qatalinan whleh ibe natioa btUstvd Uai. he 
flu ridy conftwBd h imaeif Inyrivste a deddad ftisUilnktr, iad mM m 
tlwiword sapwstlttops of hw prortusnd pffpajL 
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.eeed in gatninff a powdrAil iofluence oYer their husbands. 
Even the king ninuelf has not rarely been directed by the 
tigoroQs connsels of a female ; and there are instances where 
tiie talents and- intrepidity of a woman have upheld the sink- 
ing fortunes of a royal dynasty. Still an Eastern harem mnst 
ever be the abode of discontent and intri^e, and conse* 
qnently of misery and crime. No one has pamted the horrors 
of such a ptisoh m more lively colours than Chardin, while 
describing what he had seen and heard concerning the harem 
,of the shah. 

'* The sera^io of the king," says he, " is most commonly 
A perpetual prison, from whence scarce one female in six or 
eeTon ever nas the good luck to escape ; for w6men who 
have oiice become the mothers of living children are pro- 
vided ^inih a small establishment within the walls, and are 
never suffered to leave them. But privation of liberty is by 
no means the worst evil that exists in these melancholy abodes. 
Except to that wife who is so fortunate as to produce the first- 
bom son, to become a mother is the most dreaded event that 
.can. happen to the wretched favourites of the king. When 
.this occurs, not bnly do the mothers see their last chance of 
liberty and marriage cut off from them, but they live in the 
dreamul anticipation of seeing their' children deprived of life 
or of sight when the death of their lord shall call a new tyrant 
in tiie person of his son, the^brother of their offspring, to the 
throne. Should they avoid the misfortune of havmg children, 
by an assiduous court paid to the kinff*s moiher, or to the 
mother of his eldest son, it sometimesnappens that they at* 
tain the good fortune of being bestowed upon some of the 
officerfi about the court; fot the ministers and grandees^ 
who ore always intriguing with Uiese influential liSUes, sel« 
dom fail of soliciting a female of the royal harem either for 
themselves or theiir sons. Indeed, it is no uncommon thing 
for the king himself to bestow one of these Hir captives upon 
his favourites or his courtiers, and sometimes when the harem 
fets ctowded, tiiis is done to a great extent, as a measure of 
economical expediency. Happy is she that is thus fi*eed 
from her prison, for she at once exchange the situation of 
a slave for that of a legitimate and influential wife, and the 
head of a domestic establishment, ^i^n she is ever treated 
with the attention due to on« who has been the favourite of 
a kmg." 
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Tho temptation of such a chanee as this, codtrastod 'with 
the miserable fate of those who remain immured, drives the 
captives to the commission of the most horrible crimes. 
Even new-bom innocents are murdered, either by actual rLo^ 
lence or the denial of that nourishment which it is a mother's 
duty and should be her delight to give. Such are the conse- 
quences of this iniquitous viblation of the laws of nature ; 
And the number of tragedies is increased by the reluctance with 
which the royal favour is^somotimes received. Chardin relates 
an instance where Abbas II. ordered a beautiful eirl to be burnt 
Alive, by having her tied in the chimney and lighting a fire 
of wood beneaUi, while he looked deUberately on, because h^ 
had detected her in' an artifice to avoid his attentions. 

The harems of the great are probably less fruitful in hor- 
rors than that of the sovereijgfn in proportion only as power 
and opportunity are more limited, — ^the principle is the same 
in all. But as we descend in the scale of society, and reaeh 
the middle and lower orders, this jealous tyranny diminishes ; 
till at l^t, in the families of mechanics and villagers, the 
mysteries of the veil , almost disappear, and the wives and 
daughters of the peasantry pursue .their occupations like those 
of the same class in Europe. 

The women of the better ranks are often exceeding^]r fair, 
of good complexions, g€»nerally full-formed and handsome. 
The siron^ admixture of Georgian, Circassian, a,p4 Armenian 
blood, which results from the adinilssion of so many females 
from these countries into the harems of the. wealthy, has 
'tended much to improve the Tartar physiognomy of the rural 
tribes, and the somewhat heavy figures and sallow colour of 
the aboriginal Persians. In many instances their eyes are 
large, black, and languishing ; their hps rich and red, setting 
off teeth naturally even and white. But the^ disfigure their 
proper charms by painting their faces of various colours, of 
v^hich whito and crimson ar^ the least offsusive ; constant 
smoking spoils their mouths and teeth.; and they frequently 
imprint on their persons fanciful figures, -tattooed into the 
skin. A fine head of hair is reckoned amo^g the most in- 
dispensable of female ornaments ; and when>nature or acci- 
dent has deprived them of this, the Persian beauties, like ths 
fair ones of other climes, supply the 'defect by wearing wigs. 

Thejr dress within the harem is si^ciently sin^Se. A 
afaifl of (coloured silk or cotton covers the upper part of thei|r 
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0^an9f and, together with a pair of zeT8f*ja]neh8 or trouaera, 
.conoqpoae the prmcipal portiop. of their attire. Orer theae they 
throw a jacket or peliaae, wi^ a ahawl, cloak, or fora, accoroi* 
iDgio the atate of me weather. Round Uie head an inunenee 
biOl handkerchief is wonnd in a peculiar shape, like a tmban. 
When they go abroad they put on a wrapper of blue checked 
itafi^ which envelops > them Irom head to foot, leading only 
a small openiijg of laeed-work, through which the glanc6 of 
'^the eye may sometimes be pereeiyed. Yet no husband can 
xec^ognise lus own wife ^ould he meet her. Indeed, it is a 
point jpf etiquette aniong all welltbred Mussufanans to turn 
aaide from a veiled femide, so that detection is impossible ; 
and 'women of 'sail ranks are said to avail thenlselTes of thia 

givil^^ m order to enjoy some of that liberty which their 
rda are disposed to deny them. - ' 
The occupations of the sex are few and uninteresting. 
Ladles of rank meet to talk, {[ossb, and tell stories ; to shpw 
each other their fineiy and jewels, liaten to singing-women, 
and see- them dance, or have parties of pleasure at each 
othei^s houfes. But the bath is the great scene, of enjoy* 
ment and r^axation, where each, secure from interruptioui 
Uyr aside restraint, and eives fall scope to merriment and 
apaudal. They ate utter^ wanting in aU that delicacy of 
aeirtiment.'and lanffuaee which is'£e greatest chann of fe* 
mafoa in more civiSzed countries ; and, ignorant of what we 
(oaatadat propriety, ihey eipress themselves on -all snbjecta 
w^tii disgusting groaaness. Their terms of abuse are mde« 
cant in tne extreme, and are used with equal fluency by hisb 
aadlow.< Where jealoilsy and intrigne breed constant quaxreis, 
the conversation of a coterie of Persian ladies must of course 
be intolerajftle. The domestic pursuits of the ijuddle and 
krwer orders necessarily employ inore of their time ; but the 
same caoaea operating, althouffh less forcibly, produce mpro- 
pwtu^ -the same effects ; ana w» scarce need remark, that 
w)6me9 in Persia, aa in all other quarters of the globe-, are the 
ereatorea which circumstances and education have made 
them, if these have beeh adversej— 4f the softer sex have 
ibeen baaely degraded by their proud aild oppressive lords, 
shall we bl^me the sufferers for a misfortune which they owe 
to Uie tyranny of Eastern customs, — to the injustice of those 
wlioao solace xa sorrow and sufiforing they were designed t» 
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be, and who, by every law bf nature and manly feeling, wef« 
bound to protect them. 

We now come to contemplate the fourth class into which 
we have divided the people ; we mean the tribes, whether 
partially or wholly erratic, which are dispersed over the greater 
part of the country. It is true that an immense portion of 
Asia is inhabited principally by migratory hprdes ; and for 
such persons those wide regions^ affording extensive pastures, 
are pecuiiao'ly well suited. But these aboriginal wanderen 
have generally merged in the body of the natives, wherever 
a regmar government has been established. On the other 
hand, when a tribe, having risen into power, has its seat of 
empire in some insulated spot, as the Moguls and the Uz« 
becKs at Bokhara, Khyva, Ferghana, or Cashgar, the no- 
mades swarm around for protection or for service, biit seldom 
intrude among their agricultural or commercial brethren. 

In Persia uone we observe the anomaly of a large portum 
of the people with nomadic habits existing s^rateh- from 
the rest, yet residing in the heaiii of the conimunity, of which 
they fbrm a constituent part, supplyinjg the principal mJHtair 
force of the country,-^it8 only hereditary aristocracy^^— and, 
in general, its sovereign himself. These various tribes ai« 
bold and ^ee as their brethren of the mighty steppes, from 
whom many of themselves have sprung,-r-wailike, nrae, quar- 
releome, eager for plunder, despising the« pacific drud^s 
that occupy the cultivated tracts and cities in the nei^bour- 
hood of their wild haunts, — ^wandering aknost atwiU^ over 
pathless deserts, like the wild ass in his plains, — uncertain 
in their loyalty,-^idle and profligate, yetrhospitable and gene« 
rous. - 

These wandering tribes, it is well known, are of various 
origins. Those who are indigenous, and foon the largest 
proportion of this clasS) are found principally in the mountaii^ 
ous tracts of the south, stretching from the entrance of tho 
Gulf, along its shores and the banks of the Tigris, to Kurd- 
istan. Their habits are pastoral, military, and predatoxy. 
They speak in general k rude dialect, and what has been 
called the Kej-Zuban or Barbarous T/ongue by the more re- 
fined. Among these hordes may be enumerated the Lae, the 
Feilee, the Buchtiaree, the Lour, each of which is subdivided 
ioto many branches, designated by the patronymic of tfa«lr 
original progenitor. 
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The Uribes of Arabian descent occupy the low land between 
^e mountains and the Persian Gulf, called the Dushtistan 
and Chab ; or^ having come over with the Mohammedan con- 
querors, settled and nourished in Baikh and Khorasan, where 
iiey still remain a distinct race. Those of the^ former dis- 
trict speak the languaee^ wear the dress^ and generally pre- 
-serre the customs qf Uie mother-countiy. Being extremely 
poor, they are irogal in their diet, and, though scarcely so 
lude as the aboriginal clans, are neady as wild and independ- 
ent as their own ancestors. But although denied the luxu- 
ries, and scantily provided with the necessaries of life, they 
are blessed with eontentment,-^habit has converted parsi- 
mony into an enjoymeixt, and they deem no food so delight- 
ful as that to which th^y are accustomed. An Arab woman, 
on returning from England, whither she had accompanied the 
children of the Briti£ resident at Bushire, was descanting 
on the riches and beauty tyf the kingdohi she had visited. 
She described the roads, the carriages, the fine horses, the 
•plendoiir and wealth of the cities, and the iertility of the 
well-cultivated soil. Heo: audience were full of admiraticm, 
and had aljoiost retired in envy, when she happened to men- 
tion that there was but one thing wanting to make it perfect. 
** And what )8 Uiat V* s^id they. *' Why, it has not a single 
date-iree," was the reply. '* All the time I was there I never 
ceased to look fdr one ; but I looked in vain." The charm 
was instanily broken, — ^the Arabs turned away in pity for 
mien who, whatever might be their comforts and magnificence, 
were condemned to live in a country where there were no 
date-trees. 

The first i^fypearance in Persia of the Turkish hordes is 
ffaid to have taken place early hi the seyenth century, when 
1 tribe named Khozars, under their dhief Zubeel, issuing 
from the plains of the Volji^a, joined the Emperor Heraclius 
in Georgia, and entering with him, obtained a permanent foot* 
ing. Smce that period, various races, by families, by armies, 
or br nations, from the deserts beyond the Oxus, and from 
the banks of- the Volga^ have poured periodically into ^e 
eountxy. The Parthians themselves are supposed to be of 
Scythian origin. Next came the dynasties of Saman, of 
Ghizni, and of ^eljuk, who were descended from Turko* 
mans.' Then came the Moguls under Zingis, the Turks 
under Timur, and, finally^ the Uzbeeks. Besmesthesegveat 
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mroada, many tribef, beisff pressed forward br an over-abim- 
dant pbpulauon, hsLve .setQed in Mavar al Nanar, and in umi 
deaert between ihaJk province and Ehora«aii« whence they 
kaTe insinuated themselves into Persia. From these various 
marauders the noblest of the military clans have sprung. 
Thus the Kujurs (the ruling race at this day) and the Elant 
Tartars came in vdth Timur ; the Ghileechee of Subzawar 
m Khorasan derive from the stock of Todctamish, the mler 
of Kipchauk; and doubtless they accompanied that chief 
when he invaded Persia about the end of me fourteenth cen* 
tnry. 

The inhabitants of Kurdivtan lay claim to an t>rigin differ- 
ent from all Uiese. Some. believe them to be thdprogtny 
of those persons whd v^eie saved from the cruelty of Zbhauk ; 
others thmk that they are the ofiiBpring of eartUy women by 
the Jin or G^enii of the Air. TTiere is at all events no ques- 
tion of their great antiquity ; for it would appear that ther 
difier little, ifat all, from their ancestors the biste Garduchi,' 
whose manners are so graphically' described by Xenofiheii 
in the celebrated retreat of the Tell thousand. 

In aiddition to. those already enumerated maybe mentioned^ 
the tribes that inhabit the Elburz range which overhangs 
the Caspian Sea^ particularly the mountaineers of TaliS. 
These j. however, tii6ug^ occupying a ncnrthem povince, may 
more properly be classed lunong the native tribes of Persia.' 

It has be^ already observed that ihese^ various conmraiii- 
ties fiimish the military strength of the countiy. The young 
chiefs, educated at court, where they are retained as hos- 
, tages fo^ the fidelity of then: clan; acquire a specious poIit»- 
ness, — a facility of dissimulation wEich, grafted on z naturally 
rude and haughty stock, produces a chapter in which Httfe 
honesty or real worth is to be found. As they advance v 
years, tbey either obtain apj^intments civil or militaryi or, 
not^ less commonly, retire to their native districts, leaving 
their sons to undergo the same course of training. 

In their own cpuntry, surrounded by their, peeple, the 
diiefs ate seen to advantage. The immediate mducement 
to diasimiflation being removed, they show more frankness 
and generosity than usually belong to courtiers. Many of 
them die hberal, hospitable, bold, and intrepid ; though the 
slightest provocation caUs forth their native anrogaaoe. 
Ovetbearing and passionate to excess, Ihcfir fiury knows no 
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kninds ; neither decency nor pmdence restraine.them. Bttt 
eo well is this failing known, that the sovereign himself 
nhould he have been the object of their intemperance, seldom 
does more than smile and forgiTe the ofiender, when he ' 
]^eads that he is an £eliautee.(fe man of a wSndering clan). 
" I once," says Sir John Malcolm, ** heard a nobleman oif 
6ne of tiiese tribes use the most violent and insulting lao- 
guage, when speaking of the prime minister ; and his infc> 
prudence seemed the greater, as some of the minister's pai^ 
ticUlar friends were present. Apprehei!isiTe of the conse- 
ijuence, I next day asked him if any thing had happened ! 
' It is all settled,' said he^ * I hflVe made an apology. I told 
Ih^ minister that I was an EeUautee, and that, you know/ 
added he, laugfaii^, < is an excuse for any thing wrong aman 
tan say or do.' " 

The people resemble their chiefs in their rude and bar* 
barouB ind^endence, in their savage recklessness .of blood, 
and their insatiable thirst for nq>tne. Those who remain in 
the tents, or at the dwetting-i^^ces of the tribes, are gene- 
rally brof^ht up in ignorance of every thing but martial ex- 
ercises, and the other 6ccupiatiotts of an Eeliaut, amon^ which, 
lihe Lacedemonian accomplishments of stealing adroitly and 
bearing pain with constancy are not forgotten. Un^te from 
poverty to gratify their passions, yet untaught to subdue 
them, their, excesses, when an opportunity oners, are fright- 
ful. With the inrecepts or practice of religion they are fo^ 
the most part entirely unacqu^ted, and scarcely observe 
its slk^teet external forms. * They do not even abstain from 
lbrbi£leh food,t and many go so far as to satisiy their i^pe^ • 

. * A Pttsisn writer of nlety and leaminc mioiitionB, tbat a dUisn wbo 
was the fuest of one of theae barbariane, when he began one morninc, 
acoording to hie evetoni, to read akrad a chapter of the Koran; was as- 
sailed with a etiek bj^hla host's wlft, who ashed^ him In a lage if fee 
UMfiasd any of the flinillytobe dead, that he thought jt neceeearyto 
Head tbat book ? The hoeband, While reproving the Tiolenee of his wil|» 
bteined alao his firlend, aaying, that he mould hate known better thatf 
6» antlotoate ndslbrtaBe hy going through a oerettony ei^y Maed M . 
JSmeralS. ^ 

t Sir John B&dcolm relates, that one day some Allbhar youths haiiii| 
¥oiantaril7 Joined ^ tbe chase of a hare started by some gentlemen ol 
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titofl with the flesh of swme. A Kurd who one day had en* 
tered with freedom into conversation with an English gen- 
tleman, observed, that for his part, he thought the rehgidn 
of his tribe resembled that of the Franks more than of the 
Persians. " How so V* inquired the Englishman. " Why," 
replied the other, ** we eat hogi* flesh, drink wine, keep no 
fasts, and say no praycfrs.''* He had observed no public 
acts of worship among the British, and imagined that thej 
never performed any. 

Tbese wandering hordes glory in the name of plundferertt, 
but resent the appellation of thief. The difference is obvi- 
ous, — ^robbery implies the bpen and successful exertion of 
strength, — stealing a consciousness of weakness. Next' to 
being engaged in scenes of pillaging, they love to recount 
those they have witnessed, and boast of the most atrocious 
deeds as heroic and praiseworthy. " I happened one day," 
says Sir John Malcolm, " when on the march to Sultanieh, 
to ask 4 chief of one of the tribes what ruins thos6 were 
upon the rijght of our road t His epres glistened at the que»> 
tion. ' It is more than twenty years,' said he, * since 1 ac* 
companied my uncle in a night-attack to plunder and destroy 
that yery village, and it has n^ver been rebuilt. Its inhabit- 
ants, who are a bad race and our enemies, have settled near 
it, and aire again grown rich. I trust in ^od these days of 
tranquillity will not last long ; and if old times return, I shall 
have another blow at these gentlemen^ before I die.' " 

The sketch ffiven by an Aflshar chief of his own ftmily 

throws some h^t on their customs : — " My father had two 

brothers, one <^der, the other younger than himself. These 

four young men .you see there are grandsons of my eldest 

uncle, who was head of the family, — their oldest brother 

commands a troop of horse, all of the tribe of Affshar, with 

the kinff,^~and this is . my cousin, the son of my younger 

uncle. My family consists of six children, all except one W 

the same mother, my wife, daughter of Futeh Ali Khan An- 

ahar, a famous chief, who^ on the death of Nadir Shah (who, 

'-It 

killed my borse and dog, to be deterred flrom eating this bare by what 
some ass of a moliah bas waid ? I would eat hia fittber,*' added be, laoi^ 
lag, and rode off with bis prize. 

* Some of the lower attendants in India, when asked '* Of what casta 
tlisy an }" have been known partly to reply, " Of master's caste," vpoa 
« iintiar sort e^princiide. 
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you know, w«is of our tribe), aspired to the throne. My good 
&ther-in-larw, however, lost bis Hfe in attempting to become 
• king, and I married his orphan daughter, an excellent 
woman, bat who canies her head rather high, as no doubt 
■he has a right to do, from the recollection of her father's 
pretensions. Look," said he, softly, for the interior apart- 
ments were within ear-shot, " look at that youngster at the 
other end of the room : he is my «on. His mother was the 
daughter of a jeweller at Ispahan, an uncommonly pretty 
ghrl. He is a fine lad, but I dare hardly notice him ; and he 
IS, you observe, not allowed to sit within ten yards of the 
grandsons of Futeh Ali Khan Afishar. This is all very 
proper," he added ; " it is attention to the dam as well as 
the sire that keeps the breed good. Besides, the influence 
of females among us Eeliauts is Very great, and if we did 
not treat' them with ^respect, matters would not be lo^g 

right My fkther and his brothers lived together/' 

continued he, " and we do the same. Our inheritance was 
equal, and each of the three branches is charged a day's ex- 
penditure successively. Entertainments and imposts are 
paid in equal shares. We seek by intermarriages to 
strengthen those ti^s, which are our on)y defence against 
oppression and destruction. We are Turks," he concluded, 
laushing, " and, consequently, you may suppose, have often 
Tiofent quarrels ; but the nece9sity of our condition soon 
reconciles us again, and we are at present, and will, I hope, 
tonff continue, a un|ted family."* 

The migratory subjects of Persia differ from the fixed 
population in no respjsct more than in devotedness to their 
thieJb and in family affection. In the former they are not 
exceeded by that which was borne of old by Highland clans- 
men to their feudal lords. Of thet)ther an affecting instance 
is given by the elS'gant author from whose pages we have 
lately quoted. 

In the reiffn of Kureem Khan, twelve men were robbed 
and murdered under the walls of Shiraz. The perpetrators 
could not for a long time be discovered ; but tne king, re- 
solving to make an example for the sake of good rader, 
coinunanded the officers of justice to persevere, under 
bieavy threats, until a matter which so much concerned hii 

* BkeceliM of Peraia, vol. U. ebap 14. 
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own roputation shoiild be brought to light. Aft length, by 
accident, it was foand out that a email branch of 'Kureem't 
own tribe oT Zund were the guilty persons. Their crini* 
was clearly prored, and, in spite of powerful intereessipn, aU 
actually engaged in the murder were condemned to die. Th« 
circumatance that they were of the king's own, clan mad« 
their case worse : they had dishonoured their sovereign, and 
could not be forgiven. When the prisoners were raought 
before the monarch to be sentenced and executed, there waa 
among them a youth, twenty years of age, whose a^^arance 
excited univenal interest; but this anxiety waa increased 
to pam when his father rushed forward an^ demandedi be* 
fore they were led to death, .to speak with the prince. Per- 
mission was easily obtained, and he addressed the mpnaidi 
as follows :-*'* Kureem Khan ! you have sworn that these 
guilty men shall die, and it is just they should suffer ; but l| 
who am not guilty, cpme here to demand a boon of my chief. 
My son is young,---he haa been deluded into crime ; his life 
ia forfeited, — but he haa' hardly tasted the sweets of exis^nce. 
He. is just betrothed In marriage : I come to die in his stead. 
Be merciful ! — le^ an old worn-out man perish, and spare % 
youth who may long be ^ful to his tribe ;, let him kve to 
drink of the waters aid till the sround of his ancestors 1" 
The shah waa deei>Iy moved by.tnia appeal : to pardon the 
offence was impossible, for he had sworn on the koran thai 
all concerned should die. With feelings very different from 
our ideas of justice, but congenial to those of the chief of • 
tribe, he giiainted the father's prayer, and the old nian went 
exultin^ly to meet his fate ; while the son, wild and distracted 
with ^ef, loudlv called on the prjnce to « everse his decree, 
•r^to mflict on hmi the d6om be meritjed, and save the life 
of his aged and innocent parent. 

The sketches here given apply te those tribes who pre- 
serve the manners of their forefathers ; but there %jb some 
who have anwoximated very nearly to those of the native 
Persians. The change, however, seldom tends to their im« 
provement; on the contrary, ^e Eeliauts who settle in 
towns, so far &om resisting temptation, exceed the worst of 
the citizens in profligacy. 

, The occupations of the wandering families when at peace 
are principally pastoral. They live on the prodiice of their 
flocks ana herdla. Black bread, sour milk vifth curds, and 
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occMMMially a little meat, aie their general diet ; and though 
they do not abjure wine, they seldom indulge in any intoxi- 
cating liquor. The number which go in a body depends on 
the extent of pasture they can command. They encamp 
usually in form of a square or street, the abode of the chief 
being in the centre. > sut'they often pitch without any re^^ard 
to order by the banks of some rivulet ; and, if weak, m a 
situation which admits of a speedy retreat to the hills. The 
traYoller, reaching some eminence which Overlooks the valley, 
may see their black tents, hke spiders' webs, stretched (m 
the grpund in clusters, and horses, camels, mules, sheep, and 
cattle, ranging at large around. The young men employ 
themselves in military exercises, hunt, or sit in circles smok- 
ing and hstening to songs and tales, or gazing at the tricks 
and grimaces of buffoons, some of whom are very skilful. 
The women meanwhile spin, weave carpets and cloth, bake, 
or prepare the dairy produce. The old men and boys look 
after the flocks. , 

Wheu the pastures are bare they, shift to some other spot. 
The march of one of these parties is a striking spectacle. 
The main body is generally preceded by an advanced guard 
of stout young men well armed, as if to clear the way ; then 
follow large flocks of all kinds of domestic animals, covering 
the country far and wide, and driven by the lads of the com- 
munity. The asses, which are numerous, and the rough 
etout yahoos,* are loaded with goods, tents, clothes, pots 
And boilers, and every sort of utensil, bound confusedly to- 
gether. On the top of some of the burdens may be seen 
mounted the elder children, 'who a^ the part of drivers ; on 
others the. lesser urchins, not able to spei^ yet quite at their 
ease, — ^neither seeking nor receiving attention, but holding 
en ihanfully with feet and hands. A third class of animals 
bear the superannuated of the tribe, bent double with age, 
and hardly distinguishajttle from the mass of rags that forms 
thek seat. The young men and women bustle about, pre- 
reating, with the assistance of their huge dogs, their cattle 
iiom straying too far. The mothers, carrying the younger 
in&nts, patiently trudge along on. foot, watching the progress 
of their domestic eqmpage. The men, with sober, thought- 
ill .4leiaeuioar, armed to the teeth and dnly prepared for 

* A small lione— Seoftiee, gtiroo. 
Z9 
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ttetmi, walk tteadily on the flaoks and rear of the noteaqti^ 
coli^nm, gaarding and controUing fta slow but regular aiOT6» 
menta. 

It is not sa& for traTeUers slightly prote^ed to meet anch 
companies on their maidL The wnter of these pages, on 
hia ynj to Shiraz, being in adTance of his friends, in the 
gray of the morning, OMerved one or two men appear from 
a hollow near at hand. Their nnmbers rapidly increased to 
fifteen or sizteeii well-armed fellows, who qmckly approached ; 
a halt was called mitil the party came up, during which they 
stood eying the strangers, balancing as it were the ezpe* 
diency of an attack. Apparently they distrusted the result, 
and sent one of their Ixidy forward to parley. They said 
tiiey were from the encampment of a neighbouring tribe on a 
search for strayed cattle 4 and they went away m axiother 
direction. " lliat may or may not be true,'' observed one 
of the attendants, himself an oM freebooter ; ''but these fel« 
lows once on foot; will not return as they came ; their owq 
or another's they wiU haTO : they dare not go home to their 
wires «npty-handed." 

The author has frequently paused to tiew such a primitire 
procession, and to mark the wild and picturesque %nrei 
which formed its groups. Their features, as well as their 
costume, are altogether peculiar. However iair the natural 
complexion,— ana the infants are nearly as white as Euro* 
peans,-— exposure turns their skin to a daric mahogany hue, 
approaching to black; though a. deep ruddy tinse pervade* 
Ibu brown mask, impartine a pleasing tone of^health and 
vigour. The men hate weU-made powerful frames, piercing 
black eyes, noses generally aquiline, and frequently orer- 
hanging their thick mustachios, which, united with a black 
bnriiy beard, almost ^entirely conceal theur mouths^ Their 
dress consists of a coarse Uue shirt and trdusers, with heavy 
cloaks thrown over the shoulders, the sleeves being left un^ 
occupied ; a conical cap of white or gray felt, with flaps for 
the ears, covers their head. They usually carry a eon, and 
sometimes two, slung across the back. A large knife, or 
dagger in the girdle, and a sword or clubbed sticl^ com}detea 
their equipment. Their whple aspect is strongly character- 
iatic of health, hardihood, and independence ; while theis 
wild stare marks the total want of pooah, courtesy, or civili- 
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Th« young women hKwe quite the gipsjr east of countd* 
tutnee, aiid are often very liandBome. A sweet nutbrbwn hue, 
wanned with -dyid crimson, the effeet of exercise in the open 
Air, marks their uaual QOmplezion. ^heir eyes, like those of 
Ihe men, are dark and expressiTe ; the nose is well formed and 
idelicate : the mouth is sma|l, set off with white teeth and a 
lurking smile, the herald of ^od*humour ; while the outline 
of a &» and slender ^hi^ is often to be detected through 
the rags that hang about their persons. Nothing, indeed, 
can be more ungraceful than their attire. A patched pair of 
trousers, often, of very limited dimensions ; a loose shift of • 
Uue or white cotton, the skirts of which do not nearly reach 
the knee ; and a species of mantle thrown over the head and 
shoulders, ci;08sing the brow like a band and flowing a cer- 
tain way -down the back^ comprise the principal part of their 
apparel. They wrap also round the head a handkerchief or 
bunch of cloth, in place of a turban ; and this dre^, varied 
in its appearance by frequent repairs, is common to all the 
females of the tribes. They soon lose their beauty, be- 
coming of a coarse sunburnt red ; the next change is to a 
parchra and wijihered brown ; amd the shrivelled grandams 
of the Eeliauts, with their hook-nosed and skinny counte- 
nances, realize in perfection all that is imagined of hags and 
witches. 

The women of the tribes who live in tents do not, like 
other Mohaounedans, assume the veil, although those who 
dwell in viUages may in some degree comply with the cus- 
toms Of more civilized society. They share thd fatigues and 
dangers of the men, and the masculine' manners they thus 
acquire are suited to their mode of life. Except in eases of 
high rank, they perform all the domestic and even meniad 
duties ; and strangers arriving at their tents are sure of re- 
ceiving a kind though modest welcome from them. Yet all 
this is performed in a manner which precludes the slightest 
mistake as to iis motive ; for chastity is as much. prized in 
females as courage among the men, and he who should pre^ 
tome on their innocent iran^ess would to his cost discover 
his error. ' 

An interesting proof of their boldness imd skill is related 
by Sir John Makolm^ who had expressed some doubts on the 
subject as he was riding near a small encampment of Eeliauts. 
ThePenian aoUd who accompanied him immediately called 
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oat to a jroonff woman of handsome appearance, and aaked 
her in Tuikun if she waa not a soldier's daughter 1 She 
said she was. " And yon expect to be a mother of soldiers ? " 
was the next observation. A smile was the reply. " Mount 
that horse/' said he, pointing ta one with a. bndle but with- 
out a saddl9, " and show this European elchee the difference 
between a girl of a tribe and a citizen's daughter." She in- 
etantly sprun|[ upon the animal, and, setting off at full speed, 
did not stop till she had reached i&e summit of a«matl hill in 
the vicinity, which was covered with loose stones. When 
there, she waved her hand over her head, and came dowh at this 
same rate she had ascended. No ground could be more dan- 
fferous; but she appeared quite tearless, and 8eeme4 de- 
lighted at having had an opportunity of proving the superi- 
ority of the nomade females over thuose of the cities.* 

The Kurdish hordes differ litde in the essential points of 
character from the other native inhabitants of Persia. Al- 
though there are several cities in their countrvt the military 
clans are not often found to inhabit them, nor ao they assem- 
ble in large encampments except for purposes of war. In- 
deed, whether in tents or houses, they seldom dwell together 
in larger numbers than are comprised in a few families. To 
this custom, so adverse to the progress of improvement, some 
refer the fact that thek condition and makers have ex- 
perienced so little change during more than twenty centu- 
ries, t Neither civilization nor conquest has ever penetrated 
the wilds of Kurdistan. The inhabitants have preferred 
their barbarous freedom to the refined enjoyments which they 
saw to be so frequently accompanied with softness and 
slavery. In Senna, Solymaneah, Betlis, and other towns, 
there are mosques and pnests, and in these 'the written law 
is administered as in otner parts of ^Persia. But in general 
they continue to be governed by the usages of tbleir fore-^ 
fathers; yielding impUcit^ obedience to their chief, which He 
repays by protection, exercising his authority on all occa- 
sions with strict regard to their customs and prejudices. . 

As has been already said, they have little regard to the of* 
dinances of religion : and in like maimer their allegiahce to 
the king is extremely slight and doubtful, being generally 
IQMSur^ by their power of resisting the royal authority. 
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The Wallee of Ardelan keeps a court at Senna in princely 
etate, and maintains a considerable military array. The 
great delight of the Kurds is in aims and fine horses, in the 
management of which they excel. Colonel McDonald Kin- 
neir gnres a lively account of the anpearance of these war- 
riors : — '* When a Kurdish chief takes the field, his equi{^ 
ment varies little from that of the knights in the days of 
chivalry ; and the Saracen who fought under the great Sa- 
ladin was probably anned in the very same manner as he 
who now makes war. upon the Persians. His breast is de> 
fended by a steel corslet inlaid with gold and silver ; while a 
small wooden shield, thickly studded with brass nails, is 
slun^ over his left shoulder when not in use. His lance is 
earned by his page or squire, who is also mounted ; a can^ 
bine is smng across his back ; his pistols and daner are 
stack in his girdle, and a light scimitar, hangs by his side. 
Attached to the saddle, on the right, is a small case holding 
three darts, each about two. feet and a half in length : and 
on the left, at the.saddlebo#, yon perceive a mace, the most 
deadly of all his weapons. ' It is two feet and a> half in 
length ; sometimes embossed wiih gold, at otl^ers set with 
precious stones. The darts have steel points about six 
mckes long, and a weighty piece of iron or lead at the upper 
part to give them velocity when thrown by the hand." 

Our remarks on the tribes wonld be incomplete without 
eome notice of those fierce plunderers who roam the desert 
eastward of the Caspian* Sea, between the Elburx Mountains 
and the Oxxm. In a work by the author of these pages,* a 
ftdl account of them has been given, and some conjectuiea 
hazarded regarding the causes which have rendered Ukem so 
mnch more ferolcious than the nom|idic people of other re- 
gions. 

The Yamoots, Gocklans, and Tuckehs, who inhabit the 
skirts of those mountains uid the desert which lies at their 
feet, are probAblv the successors of former tribes who, them- 
selves poured lorth from the teeming storehouses of the 
North, nave advanced as of^rtunity occurred feither into 
the cultivated countij. Their customs and character di^ 
considerably from those of the Eeliauts. They are more 
errttki seldoni remaining in a station beyond a few days. 

•Travels In Kkonaan, p. $M,il«aff. a 
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They encamp in parties Tarying from thirty to one hundred 
«nd fifty fiunilies, each body having its Reiah Siiffed or Elder, 
to whom considerable reroect is paid, whose advice is. gener- 
ally followed in matters anecting the common interests, and 
Who adjusts petty disputes. But they have no goyemwa, 
chiefs, or nobles ; and no one attempts to arrogate any higher 
anthority than that with which he is invested by the p&lie 
voice. 

The habits of these people are extremely simple: 'Every 
one, great and small, enters a tent with the salutation of 
peace, and takes his seat unceremoniously. They, pique 
themselves upon hospitality; they will almost quarrel for 
the privilege of entertaining a stranger who approaches as a 
friend ; and some aver that such a guest is safe from all 
aggression in the camp, and when he departs is furnished 
vnth 4 ffuide to the next stage on his journey. Others deny 
this, and bid travellers distrust the uurest promises of the 
Turkomans. 

The women are not concealed like those' of the Persians. 
They wear on the lower part of the face a silk or cotton veil, 
which, cove^ng the mouth, and chin, hangs down lipen the 
breast. Thev frequently put on the head a very hifh cap 
^ttering with ornaments, and over it a silk handker^ef of 
some gaudy colour. They have earrings ; and the hair, long 
and plaited, falls in four diyisions in front and behind the 
ahouiders. Their persons are clad in loose shirts and vests 
with sleeves, and drawers of silk or cotton. ^The children and 
young women are sometimes beautiful, but in general much 
the reverse ; and the virtue 'of 'the latter is not so favourably 
opokea of as that of the Eeliaut ladies. 

The men of these several tribes differ slightly from each 
other in ^appearance ; though the features of idl approach 
more or less to the Tartar physiognomy, having small eyes 
set comerwise, little flat noses, high cheekbones, and a 
scanty beard or none at all. They Wear loose shirts and 
cloaks bound round the waist with a sash, drawers of cotton 
or siQc, and caps of sheep-skin, — ^red, gray, or blaok, accord- 
ing to the fancy of the wearer. They are provided wit^ a 
epear and sword, bows and arrows, 4ind some have match- 
locks ; but in parting with the arms they have lost the un- 
erring skill of tneir forefathers, without having yet acquired 
ibe full use of more modem weapons. 
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Tbfi TurkomimB are rich in flocks and herds of eveiy kind, 
bat they yaloe most their noble breed of horses. These 
inimals are celebrated all over Persia for speed and power 
«f endurance. Their large heads, long necks, bodies, and 
le^, combined with narrow chests, do not impress a stranger 
with high ideas of their yalae, although their powerful quar- 
ters, fine shoulden» and the cleanness of their Hmbs, would 
not &il to attract the eye of a competent judge,; and experi* 
ence has shown, that for a long-continued e£tort no horse can 
compare with that of the desert. In training, they run them 
many miles day after day, feed them sparingly on plain bar^ 
ley, and pile wann coverings upon them at night to sweat 
them, until every particle of fat is removed, and the flesh 
becomei hard and tendinous; so that, to use their own 
expression, " the Jesh is marble." After this treatment 
they are capable of travelling with wonderful speed a lon^ 
time, without losing condition or sinking under fatigue. 
They are also tau^t to aid the^' riders' with heel and 
mouth ; so that at uie Voice of their master they seize hold 
of fOi enemy, and even chase a furtive. 

Thu9 mounted, the Turkomans, m larger or smtUer bodies, 
according to the object in view, and under a chief chosen 
toT the occasion, set off on their chappows (or plundering 
parties), — a term that causes many a villager in Khorasan, 
and even in Irak, to tremble with dismay. Carrying behind 
iheii saddles a scanty allowance of barley bread or meal, to 
serve themselves ana their horses for a week — for they fare 
alike — they march day and night, with intervals of not more 
thein an hour's halt at morning and evening prayer. In this 
way they reach with astonishing celerity the outskirts of the 
'plaice to be attacked. This is often 400 or 600 mfles from 
their haine8,-»<-a distance Vhich they travel at the rate of 80 
or 100 miles a-day. A. chappow that destroyed, while the 
author was at Mushed, a villaffe near Ghorian, forty miles 
from Herat, must have loarched fully five hundred miles. 

Arrived at the vicinity of their destined prey, if a small 
town, they halt in some hollow near it, and wait in silettei 
till the dawn, when the inhabitants open their gates iind ifmne 
forth on their various occupations/ At once the fearful 
Turkoman shout is heard, and the grim band, dashing from 
their lurking-places, seize all they ca]^ get hold of, cut down 
those who resist, plunder the houses, uid, binding the booty 
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on tbe cattle they haye secured, retreat like the paeeiiig blast, 
before the neighbourhood caa receive the alarm. 

Should the object of attack be a caravaiii they conceal 
themselves in some ravine near its course ; scouts are ata* 
tioned unseen on the. heights, around ; and when ^le devoted 
travellers reach the ambuscade, the barbarians dart upon 
them with a rapidity that defies resistance or esci^, bear 
down every oppositioni and bind as prisoners all on whom 
they can lay hands. Then begins the work of }ihmder,.and 
generally of blood. Those yrSo are old and unfit for work 
are massacred ; the cattle not hkely to be useful in the 
retreat are disabled <x cut to pieces; the goods thought 
worth the carriage are placed as loads upon the rest ; and an 
immediate retreat is commenced. The captives, with their 
hands tied behind them, are fastened by ropes to the saddles 
of the Turkomans, who, if they do not move fast, drive them 
on with heavy blows. Whatever be the state of the weathoTi 
the wretches are stripped to the drawers ; even shoes are sel- 
dom left to them ; ana they are never acconmiodated wiUi a 
horse unless pursuit renders it necessary. With equal ra* 
pidity they return home, and lodge both^boot^ and prisoners^ 
m their desert abodes ; ^d the latter in due tune fizul a hope* 
less thraldom, or a happ^ release, Ijiough at an exorbitant 
ransom, in. the market-placee of Bokhara or of Khyvah.* 

Such are the Turkomans of the Northern Desert, nerce, 
rapacious, unfeeling, and often perfidious ; but hardy, perse* 
▼ering, and brave, the scourge of Khorasan and the teiror of 
its feeble rulers. 

The general character of the Persian people may b« 
gathered from the preceding remaiks. The dan side ojf the 
picture presents them as unprincijpled, deceitful, corropt,. 
nqfmcious, deficient in courage as well as in feelings of 
honour, insensible to shame, and indifferent to the com* 
mission of crime in the pursuit of ambition or wealth. This 
melancholy catalogue of vices arises firom the disadvantages in. 
point of religion, of government, and, the general structure of 

^Many forts of singular sppearance are fbund in the diatiicts border* 
ingon the desert, which have for agea protected the Inhabitants agsinsc 
ttise destructive chappowa. They are masses of mod, of wUeh tt 
would be difficult to pioiiounce whether they are^ natural or uttiteM ; 
hut their scarped and elevated aides defy the transitory eflbrts of tin 
Turkmnsos, sad the rtsidents remain secure in their huts or hunowe' 
ilMir sunmiits. 
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Wfinty under whieh they haye lalxmred for so many ages. 
Indeed) deceit and falsehocid are charges which they do hot 
diBiiy. *' BeUere me, for thoi^h a Persian, I am speaking 
^tli^" is a common exclamation to those who doubt their 
rsracity ; and there are few travellers w^ believe, who have 
fiot hetod them admit their own proneness beth to falsehood 
iQnd venality. To give the lie direct is not deemed an insult ; 
'* Een durogh ust," (It is a lie), is as common an expression, 
used without offence from one Persian to another^ as '* Gou 
khourd" (He has eaten filth, equivalent to^ He has lied), is in 
irpeakiiig of another, even in the highest ranks. 

In enumerating want of courage among the national defects, 
etcc^tion ought p^tha^ to be made in favour of some military 
tribes, particuliiriy those of Kurdistan. It is certain that un- 
dier warlike princes these men were brave and intrepid ; but 
w« gpet^ of the country a!k it is^now, not as it has been ; and 
there is not a doubt thaf the ^irit of an army will always be in 
■ome proportion to the genras and gallantry of its leader. 
There is one characteristic which, anhoug^ common to all 
Mohammedans, cannot be passed in silence. We allude to 
^t love of private revenge,' which occasioni so much slau^- 
ter and so manysangiynary feuds. This savage propensity, 
noori^ed hy custom ai^d false honour, and strengthened bv 
that irtem precept which enjoins <* blood for blood, *' although it 
obtajhs more universally alnonff the tribes, is still very widely 
difiused throughout all ranks of the peopte. Even the heavy 
piunishment awarded by law, tends rather to promote crime 
md enconraga.evil passions than to prevent quarrels ; for, on 
the 6n» h^nd, ataricfe In its worst foirn is gratified by receiv- 
ing the price of Mood, or, on the other, cruelty is satiated by 
the un)miit6d power which is granted over the pfiender. 
' We fear that the catalogue of Persian virtues is almdst 
entirely confined to the charms of their social character and 
hospitality. ' They are courteous, certainly, when it suits them 
. Id be so ; bdt politeness* with them consista principally m 
hyperbolical phrases and a (^ertajn sobmissrveness of manner^ 
wiiidb, when they attempt^to gain the favour of their eupe- 
riors or tjom» point of interest, tare pushed even to servihtj. 
Hospitality is a feeling common to many Asiatic nations, and 
enjoined Irjr the religion of Mohammed ; and in Persia a veiy 
extenkive exereistf of its di)tiee may unquestionafaty be re- 
tBlffked, not only among the ivibes and peasantry, but also te 

A a 
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towns and citioB. "While Ihe late prime-miniaterf a wortbgr 
and benevolent man, was cheapening some articles one day 
with a peasant who had been introduced to sell them, break- 
&st happened to be brought in. > " Come, my Mend,'* said 
the khan, " we shaU settle that by-and-by ; but in the mean 
time sit down and take your bre wast :" so the coimtryman 
sat down and partook of the minister's pillau, and afterward 
made the best bargain he .could for his goods. . 

Before taking leave of this subject, we shall advert to a few 
of those peculiar customs which sometimes serve to portray' 
the genius and dispositions of a pec^le aa strikxngly as jnore 
inmortant partiouhurs. 

We have observed that the Persians are cheerful and 
social. The visits of private individuals are not more fettered 
by forms than a momuiff call in Europe ;. and althoujy^ in 
larger parties and puUic meetiogs more attention to estab- 
lished rules of behaviour may prevail, there is nothing ef 
that imperturbable tacitumi^ ana apathetic abstraction which 
characterize an assembly of Turks. 

At meetings of friends^ ceremonious compliments are of 
course in a greater or less degree dispensed with. The Mo- 
hammedan ulutation, " Salaam Aleicoom !" (Peace be with 
you !) is replied to by the exclamation, " Aleicoom Salaam \^ 
(With thee be peace!) ■ The customary inquiries about each 
other's health succeed ; but to ask aft^r that of one's family, 
Mpecially of the females, woald be an unpardonable affiront. 
'[Tae bughulgeeree, or the embracing and kissiiiff thrice <m 
each cheek, takes place between rehttives and &ar friends 
after long absence-^-and then ^ith a << Bismillah !" (In the 
name of Grod !) the parties sit down and enter into conver- 
sation. Calleeoons, a sort jof pipe, the smoke of which Is 
mellowed by being drawn through water,* are called for, and 
immediately all formalities cease. 

When the visit is one of ceremony, thd master of the house 
receives his guest in the dewan khaneh, or public room, seated 
at the upper end, ^enersdly at a large window which reaches 
from the lofty ceilmg to within a foot of the ground and looks 
out into a garden. The floor is covered with fine caipets, and 
around the farther extremity and down onp side are spread 
thick mumuds or meces of flowered felt, from four to six feet 
broad, on which^ the company sit. Should the weaiher be 
«Qld« or the host desirous to confer upon the visiter partiealar 
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honoor, he receives him in a more retired apartment, in which 
it a (^eeriul fire, the seat next to which is esteemed the 
place of distinction. 

The stranger leaves his slippers at the door of the room, 
and upon entering makes an inclination with his body, placing 
his right hand on, nis heart, and uttering the nsnal ralutation. 
Hii host rising, makes the cttstomaiy rejoinder, adding, 
''Koosh Amedeed!*' (You are welcome!) and advances 
more or less to meet hixii, according to his ranJc. if an equali 
he remains standing until the other comes up. If somewhat 
his superior, he goes to the edge of the carpet on which he 
was sitting, and if he possess a decidedly higher rank, he 
receives hilki at the door. To an inferior he merely makes 
la movement as if to rise ; while an inclination of the head, 
or the more familiar nbd* mark the reception o^such as are stiU 
lower. 

After smoking a little tobacco, coffee, which is usually 
strong and without milk or sugar,, is presented in small china 
^pa, often set in others of silver, or even of gold ; and if 
the host wish to treat his guest with distinsuished politeness, 
he take6 a* cup from the attendant, and oflers it himself with 
both hands. By way of uncommon favour he sometimes takes 
the pot, and, shaking up the grounds, pours the whole out for 
the stranger. A second caueeoon is then used ; and in a 
short space afterward a cup of sweet sherbet, — sometimes of 
tea/ highly sweetened but without milk, is handed round. A 
third cal^eoon is the signal for departure ; and in the inter- 
course m even ^e most familiar acquaintances the parting 
pipe is alwa3r8 c^ed for, generally by him who goes, and is 
onton resisted by the other, on the plea of detaining his friend 
longer; but neither meeting nor parting takes plaice without 
this civility. In the case, indeed, of visits made by inferiors 
to members of the royal family or persons of quality, the 
calleedon is only given to'the great man, not to the others ;' 
and where one or more of the company is of high rank, both 
coffee and pipes are served by the bearers upon their knees. 

In the performance of this prescribed round of civilities, 
good breeiding demands that the cuest, whatever be his taste 
or habits, should accept courteouuy any th^ that is offered, 
al^oug^ h<B riiould return it almost untasted. ^ But as many 
Persians' do not use tobacco, it is common in unceremonious 
MitilM to decline the calleeoon with a polite gesture, sayii^ 
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**l do not amoke." . Visiters also regulate the two of 
smokiDg by observing the master of the house :, none koop 
their pipe after he has returned his to the oalleeoonehee. 
During all this period eontersatioo proceed^ and is formal 
or animated,- in proportion as those met. together are more or 
loss at their ease and on a level with each other. 

When a person of rank gives his friends an entertainmenf; 
the company is generally received in the dewan khaneh ; a 
|>iece of chmtz or printed calico is spread in front of the felt 
carpets, on which they aro seated. It is never washed, for 
•ttch.a change would be deemed unlucky, and thereforo 
uipears with all the signs of frequjent and hospitable use. 
On this cloth, before each person, is laid & oake of bread, 
whidi servos tho purpose of a plate. The disheoare brought 
in on largo metal trays,-~one of which is generally set dowvi 
between every two or three iildividjaals,-r-«^ .contain pillautb 
stows, sweetmeats, and other delicacies ; while bowls of 
sweet ^d sour sherbets, with long-handled spoons of pooi^ 
tree wood sviriii^uning in them, are placed within their reach. 
If tiio feast be very sumptuous, the dainties appear in great 
profusion, and are sometimes heaped one upon another. The 
cookery is excellent of its kind, thou^ there is throughout tho 
friiolo arrangement, a mixture of refinement and qncouthnesa^ 
hig^y characteristic of the country. Persians, ]ike other ori> 
ontals, eat with their fineers ; and the meat is cut into conven- 
ient mottthfuils, or stewed down so as to be easily torn to niecoo. 
Accordii^y, no sooner is the " Bismillah"' pronounced, thaiit 
bonding forward, every hand is in a moment up to the knocklof 
in tho rich pillaus,— pinching or tearing o0^fragnionts of 
(qnelettos,— stripping the ki&aubs from flieir little skewosii 
•— phmging into savoury stews, — dipping into dishes of sweetp 
moats, — and tossing off spoonfnlrof Uie pleasant shorbot 
The profound nlence is only interrupted by the rapid movo*^ 
mont of jaws, or the grunts of deep>sati8ifactioi^ that from 
ttmo to time arise ftom the .gourmands of tho par^ ; for> 
though this people areten^>erate on common occaaioBs, none 
onjoT.moro tho pleasures of the table at convenient seasons. 
At length tho host or principal guest, having satisfied bis 
motito, rises from his recumbent posture, and throwing him^ 
aolf back on his seat, utters a deep guttural *' Alhnmduldlah," 
and romains iiolding his greasy and across the otbor vntii 
«« $ttondaat hnqgi water. Qn^this thd remainijig vifitfli% 
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mie after another, as fast as the struggle between appetite 
and cleconmipennit8,diasnme the same attitude. Warm water 
is brcmffht in ewers, and poured over the dirty fingers, which 
are held above a basin to catch the •drippinm, but are generally 
very imper£Bctly wiped. . Order is gradually restored ; callee- 
oons are produced ; the company take each the posture that 
pleases- them best, consistent with due respect ; and con- 
versation becomes general. 

At, such entertainments the comfort and hilarity of the 
party depend entirely on the object of the feast. When 
given to some high grandee, the whole afiair is magnificent, 
stiff, and dull. The court is spre&d' with rich cloths for Um 
to tread upon, which become the property of his servants ; he 
is placed in the highest seat, far above aU the guests : even the 
master of the house sits below him at a respectliil distance ; 
«U loo)c to him for the tone of feeling whicfi is to prevail ;— - 
if he speaks so do the rest,— if he snule they laugh at his good 
sayings,-- -^if he be silent and reserved, a corresponding gfoom 
endues. > Every one cui^es his presence, and heartUy wishes 
him gone. On the contrarjr, when there is no such constraint, 
and when the entertainer is a pleasant, open-hearted person, 
mirth andr^ ^ood-humour abottnd,4~<wit and repartee are in- 
dulgedr— steries and anecdotes are told, — and abimdance of 
poetry is repeated. 

3ut the relaxation to which the middle classes are most 
attached is, to retire, after the fe^tigues of the day, to some 
shady, well-watered gardennear the city, and to devote their 
leisure to the delights of ease and social enjoyments. In 
such places parties of friends may fi-equently be seen sitting 
under the trees, smoking caUeeoons, and listening to the 
'odes of then: most admired poets or to the tales of a kissaeo, 
and often solacing themselves by copious hbatibns from Uie 
wine|-cop. In truth, many of the Persians are great topers, 
in spite of thf prohibitions of their Prophet ;" and when they 
betake themselves to thie kind of pastune, they seldom' stop 
short of absolute^ intoxication. -It is, in fact, the pleasure 
of positive inebriation Jhey seek, not that gende exhilaration 
which the moderate nise of wine produces, and the zest it 
iidds to conversation and society. They see no dis^prace in 
•drunkenness, and envy Christians the supposed privilege of 
^getting tipsy when they choose vrithout cheOk or reproach. 

The pleatnrof of the harem are th* firit in the ettiniition 

AaS 
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of a Peraian noble ; thofe of hones, amui droM| eqm^o^, 
oome next* They love splendid i^rtments, coveiod with 
rich carpets, perfomed by flower-gardens, and refreshed with 
sparkling fountains ; and thete they assemble to drink coffee^ 
or more probably wine,— to smoke, and feast tiieir friendA. 
iUominations and fireworks; wrestlers, ju^ers, and buf- 
foons ; pnppetshows, musicians, an^ dancmg or tumUing 
b<^, are called in to furnish the amusement of the rich in 
their dewan khanehs, as of the poor in their baaaars and 
maiket-places ; and, althou^ danding->girls are> prohibited at 
court by the reigning sovereign, and are not seen in the 
capital, an entertainment in the distant provinces is scarcely 
held complete wiUiout a display of their talents. 

The bath is of aU others the luxury most extensively en- 
joyed ; for a few copper coins enable the poorest to avail 
themselves of this healthful pleasure, so necessary to a people 
mho are not over-nice in the use of their linen. The bath 
is, in fact, the lounge of the Persians, as the alehouse is in 
Blngland, or the coffee-houses in Turkey ; for as the>opera- 
tion of bathing, whicl^ includes that of kneading the muscles, 
cracking the joints, shaving the head^ trinmiing and dying 
the beard, and, tinging the hands and feet with henna, oc- 
enpies from two to three, hours at least, during groat |>art of 
which the patient lies stretched ot. his back to permit tho 
dyes to fix, he employs the time in hearii^ tiiie news, in 
■Booking, drinking ccmee, or in sleeping. The pnbUe' baths 
are open two days of the week exclusively for women, and 
the remaining' five for men. They are frequented as eaily 
as three or four in the morning, and continue so for the 
greater part of the day, and sometimes of the night. People 
of rank usually have baths attached to their houses, which, , 
however, they occasionally let out to the public, with the 
reserve of certain days for their own use. 

One. of the most uhaccoontable peculiarities of the Per* 
sians is, the ease with which they change from a state of 
perfect sloth to one of the greatest activity. For weeks to- 
gether they sit on carpets, engrossed with ^ their favoonte 
calleeoon or the pleasures of the snderoon, withQut once 
moving oat of doors. Nay, they look with astoaislunent bn 
^diat they deem the restless nature of an Englishman ; and 
when they see him walk about a room when he might ail 
aliUt thoy ask *< if he bo possessed with aa ovil spirit V* Y^C, 
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let a cause of exeitement occur, and these same indolei^f 
p«r80i)8 mount on horseback and ride, with scarcely any rest 
to man or beast, days and nights together, without suffering 
even from fatigue. Horses are in truth iJie delight, and one 
of the principu articles of expense to the Persians, who may 
well l?e said to be a nation of cavalry. The ^oyai menage, 
which of course is filled with multitudes of the finest animals 
of every breed^.from the. Arabian of tiie south to the Turko* 
man of the north, is placed under tiie direction of an officer 
called Meerachor/or Lord of the Stable. Those of inferior 
de^ee content themselves with Jeloodars, or Holders of the 
Rem, who are in fact principal grooms, having under- ^em 
an assistant for every two or three horses. These persons 
are always mounted, aild on the march generally have charge 
each of a led steed sumptuously caparisoned,-— a part of 
the state of a great man wliich- is never forgotten, and 
sometimes carried , to ex;travagance both as to number and 
e^mpage. 

. Tnese horses are, liowever, by no means kept entirely as 
appendages of state. The -Persians are devotedly ibnd of 
hunting, and never spare their coursers in that exercise. 
The most interesting game, because the most difficult to 
take, is tl^ gourkhur, or wild ass, which is so strong and 
fleet that neither horse nor dog unaided has any chance of 
overtaking it. Tliey therefore ascertain beforehand where 
it feeds, 'and, placing relays of huntsmen and hounds at stated 
distances, drivelt towards them ; so that it is at length run 
down by successive parties. 

A similar plan is adopted to catch the antelope, which at 
first starting outstrips all pursuit. > But sometimes they pre- 
fer surrounding the plaih where it is known to graze with 
horsemen, each having a dog in the slip ; so that whichever 
way the animal runs it is met and probably taken. When 
the king enjoys this anitls^mpnt 'he generally holds in his 
hand some Uvourite do^i and the object of the f^eld is then 
to drive the game in such a direction as to allow his majesty's 
hound to seize it. A yet more interesting method of takW 
tiie antelope ia by using hawks< Two of % particular breed, 
trained for the purpose, are flown at the creature when yet 
at a distance, and on reaching It strike at its head and eyes^ 
one of them often perching between its horns ; and they 
lonoy i«d distrftct its at^ntion so niach as to retard ^ 
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■peed tin the dogs come up. The hest of these sre of Arab 
breed, and their owners are as curious regarding their pedi« 
gree as that of their finest horses. 

The mountain sheep and goats are also hunted, althoufi^ 
it requires a stout sportsman to follow these animals with 
success, for they always choose the most rocky places for 
their retreat. OccasiozuiUy they ar^ made the object of a 
royal chase, and M. Morier, in his Second Journey, mentions 
an intended expedition of thi9 kind, which, however, proved 
a failure. Hawking is also a favourite amusement. Several 
sorts of falcons are trained for this purpose ;< and bustards, 
hares, herons, and partridgi^s, afford excellent diversion in 
the more open parts of the country. 

We need scarcely describe the military exercises, which 
form a portion of the customary sports, lliey consist prin- 
cipally m the jereedbazee, or throwing the jereed, — ^the kay- 
kej, or performing a variety of evolutions in the saddle, to 
enable the rider, in Parthian fashion, to shoot, while in full 
flight, at his advancing enemy, — and the various methods of 
practising with the sabre. Their horsemanship is celebrated ; 
aqjd although they cannot compare in nicety of training with 
the cavalry of India, yet they may claim the honour of being 
the boldest riders in the world. They urge their horsejtf without 
the slightest apprehension over ground that would make &e 
best English foxhunter draw up, — scramble ovej rocky moun- 
tains sprinkled with bushes,>--da8h down sbpes of loose and 
slippery stones, and gallop up the steepest acclivities, where 
a false step would be death. In these during feats thefr 
spirited ammals do full justice to their confidence ; but an' 
experienced horseman of Europe would be shocked at the 
management of their mouths and the abuse of their feet aa 
much as they would admire their undaunted boldness t for 
they drive them at full speed over ground hard enongh to 
break down the stoutest limbs, and suddenly check them 
with violence enou^ to break their jaws and shake their 
firames to pieces. ■ ' 

We have observed, that pomp and ceremony are the de« 
light of all Persians. They form, in fact, a part of the sy»- 
tem of ^vemment which is considered indispensable to &• 
due maintenance of authority. They term the gorgeous 
magnificence that surrounds • their kmgs and rulert f* ih* 
ebthing of the state." " Tou may speak to the «•» if 
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Others/* was the reply of an intelligent native to an £n|diti^ 
gentleman's remarks on ^s subject ; " but if you wouJcTbe 
QQclerstood by my countrymen, you must address their e^es.^ 
At^ in truth, the importance both of individuals and of kin^ 
4oms, is. measured among them by the degree of show whi^ 
Is displayed, and of the attention which is exacted, by their 
envoys. . If jan ambassador assume great dignity, Uie nation 
ka represents is believed to be wealuy and powerful. If he 
enforce deference and resent the slightest neglect, his sove- 
reign is considered as a mighty potentate, and worthy of 
friendship and respect. Hence the diplomatic abilities of a^ 
royal representative are measured by the obstinacy wit^ 
wbich he resists any meditated encroachment, or contests a 
ppint of form at his reception, rather than; by the firmness 
with which he conducts a difficult negotiation, or the wisdom 
he exercises in estabUshing a treaty. 

The ceremonies of the court of Persia are, in fact, a sub- 
ject of the noost minute study and attention. When the kin? 
IS seated in public, his sons, ministers, and courtiers stand 
erect in their appointed placdB,-^their hands crossed upon 
their girdles,-r-watchinc the looks of the sovereign, wbose 
glance is a mandate. If he addresses an order or a question, 
a voice is heard in reply, and the lips of the speaker move, 
but nqt a gesture besides betrays animation in his frame. 
Should the monarch command him to approach, the awe he 
affects or feels permits him not to advance until the order 
has be^ sevenu times repeated ;* and these behests are 
always enunciated in a deep sonorou^ voice, and in the third 
person i the shah saying of himself, *^ The king commands," 
•^" Tlie king is pleased,'* while his attendants usually ad- 
dress him as ** Kibleh Allum" (the Object of the World's 
Regard !'*) and preface their reply by the words " May I be 
your sacrifice !" 

When a foreign ambassador arrives, the court assumes iifi 
most solemn aspect, and its resources arb taxed to dazzle 
the straneer as well by magnificence as the exhibition of ua- 
cdntroUed power. As he approaches the royal residence a 

* ^ I enlKtt your majesty not to order jne to adranee nearer tbe 
invaenoe. i am overpowered* (*' roi-floozum,^ I bnm), was the reply 
of a very yoang coartier^-iii Act a boy,— when first introduced to the 
MBtenee an^ Mied to advance towards the king. Bis majes^ was 
dfUfhted. 
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deep fflence prevails, — ^the men stand like statues,**^0 
hones themselves, as if trained to such scenes, scaicelj move 
their heads. The envoy is received in a sMall apartment hy 
0ne of the principal officers of government, who, after a delay 
more or less protracted accormnj? to the honour intended to 
be paid, leads him to the hall of audience, where the sove- 
reign, clotiied in glittering apparel, sits on a throne covered 
wiuL jewels. A garden, divided into parterres hy walks, and 
adorned with flowers and fountains, spreads its beauties be- 
fore the ample windows. IVice is the stranger called upon 
to bow before the king of kings ere he approach the pres- 
ence, to which he is marshalled by two officers of state with 
gold-enamelled wands. His name and country aie announced, 
and he is commanded to ascend. Arrived near the throne) 
the deep and solemn voice of the sovereign utters the gra* 
eious "Koosh Amedeed!" after which,' retiring to his ap- 
pointed place, he receives permission to be seated. 

But the festival of the No Roz is the occasion on which 
the Shah of Persia is seen in his greatest glory. ITiis period, 
the feast of the vernal equinox, me new year of th,e ancient 
Persians, retains its importance in the reformed calendar in 
spite of religious changes. On the birthday of the youn^ 
Spring, when all nature rejoices,— <-and in no couiitiy is the 
transition from the gloom of winter more rapid and delight- 
ful than in Persia,— the king, by ancient custom, proceeds 
from his capitsd, attended by the ministers and nobles of his 
court, and a large body of troops, to ayi appointed place^ 
where a munificent tent ia prjepared, haying in it the tmone 
of state. The ceremohies commence with a grand review ; 
tribute as well as presents from the governors of provinces, 
from the jofficers of state, and from all who are entitled to 
stand in the presence, are laid at the feet of his majesty. A 
week is thus spent in feasting and joy. , 

The servile respect paid to roydty is extended to every 
thing connected with it. Not Only are the firmans and khe- 
luts of the king received by those to whom they are, des- 
patched with the most profound reverence, the toost exact 
ceremony, and a display of the most submissive gratitude, 
but even ^en his picture was sent to a neighbouring power 
it was borne in a litter carried by mules, witti a pompous at- 
tendance ; and the salutes that were prescribed and tha 
homage exacted wherever it passed, could scaeely hat»' 
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been exceeded bj those due to the monarch himieif. All 
gbwemoTB and nobles were, enjoined to advance a stage to 
meet it, — they dismomited upon its approach, — ^the arriyid 
was announced hy discharges of artillery, — and the people 
were everywhere commanded to evince all possible demon- 
strations of joy on the happy occasion. 

The ceremonies practised among a people on birth, death, 
and numriage, are usually considered as characteristic of 
national manners. The ntual employed at the naming of a 
child and at burial, differ little in Persia from those of other 
Mohammedan nations ; nor would a description of petty ob- 
servances either amuse or instruct. There are some pecu- 
liar customs, however, still jcept up by the wandering tribes 
at tha interment of a chief, which are interesting, as mark- 
ing the ori^ of usages still observed by civilized nations. 
The charger of the departed warrior, carrying his anns and 
clothes,-^iis cap placed upon the demipique of his saddle, 
—the cloth withwhiqh he girt his loins bound round the ani- 
mal's neck, and the boots laid across his back, accompanies 
the procession ; and it is not unusual for those who desire 
to show dieir respect for the dead, to send a horse without a 
jider, to swell the train of the mourning cavalcadp. 

Tao ceremonies connected withmamage are more numer- 
ous and particular. Like aU Moslems, the Persians are re- 
stricted to four legitimate wives, but the number of concu- 
bines is only hmited by their means or their desires. AU 
females not within the prohibited degrees of kindred may be 
legally taken into the harem in oi^ of three ways,— -in mar- 
riage, by purchase, or' by hire. In the contemplation of a 
future union, the parties are often betrothed in infancy, 
though they never see each other until they stand before the 
priest ; but then the female has the right of refusinjr to im- 
plement the enjwgement, and in that case the weddm^f can- 
not proceed. This privilege, however, like all female unmu- 
nities in Mohammedan countries, is little better than a 
name. The nuptial ceremony must be witnessed by two 
jnen, pr one man a|id- two women ; and the contract, regu- 
larly attested by a' legal officer, is given to the lady, who 
preserves it carefully ; for it is the deed by which she be- 
comes entitled to her dower, — ^her sole dependence in case 
of divorce. . 

Marriages in Persia are occasions of groat and almost 
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nimoQs dii^lay. The period of feasting occupies from thre^ 
to forty days, according to the c<^dition of the parties* 
Hiree are necessary for obSiervinff the established fomui. 
On the first the com^ny are assembled ; on the second the 
lmde*8 hands are stained with henna ; on the third the rite 
takes place. Perhaps an accotint of a marriage in middle 
life, as it actually occurred, may explain the nature of 
the ceremonies better than any dry detail. As the men (the 
bridegroom in this instance was a widower of adranced'^age) ^ 
have seldom an opportunity of choosing a wife by sight, they 
lure forced to employ some female, friend to select a suitable 
|lartner ; and to her they must trust for all that appertains to 
mental or personal: chanbs. . The choice being m&de, and 
the gentleman satisfied, be sends a formal proposal, together 
With a present of sweetmeats, to the lady ; both of which, 
it is previously understood, will be^ accepted. This point 
heing gained, he next forwards an assorttnent of fine clothes, 
^awls, and handkerchiefs, bedclothes and bedding, looking- 
glliSBes, glass and china-ware, bathing and cooking- apparatus, 
henna for her hands, sugar and comfits ; in short, a complete 
domestic outfit : all of which, it is understood, the bike's 
family will double and return to the future husband. A day 
is then fixed for fetching home the bride: when a crowd of 
people collect at both hou8es,-^the gentlemen at the bride- 
groom's, the ladies at that of the biide. The latter next 
proceed to complete the duties of their office, by conducting- 
the young lady to the bath, whtere, after a thorough ablution, 
she is decked in her finest attire. As soon as it is daric tite 
bridegroom's party proceed to bring her to her new habita- 
tion ; and much discussion sometimes arises at this stage of 
the busmess, as to the number of lanterns, of Mdlers, and 
guests that are to marshal the procession. 

On reaching the bride's hotise, it is usu^al, before she 
mounts, to wrap her in a shawl provided l^ the husband. 
This, again, is often a point of dispute ; <m the present 
occasion, the lady's friends objected to the indifferent qual- 
ity of the shawl ; those of the gentleman's party, on the 
ottier hand, swore that it was excellent. Neither would give in, 
•^the guests were all waiting:, and the aflfanr assumed a serioii*- 
tspect ; when one of the visiters stepped forwaid, and volun- 
teered his own. It was accepted, and the cavalcade pio*' 
ceeded,-— the bride being accompanied by a gntd number of 
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|Mia0U8, tod atteiuled.by n boy bearing a lookme-glaM. At 
interyals on the road bridges are made m thelblf«wi»g man- 
tter.for her to step over : gentlemen of the huftbaad's party 
are cjilled \ipon by mame^ and must place themsekes on their 
hands and knees* on ^ ground before her hdrse ; -aiid th^' 
choice geneiaUy failing on corpulent or awkw^d indiv^aals, 
much mirth is ^xcited. In this way the party {^XMseeds, with 
fiddlmg, drums' beatittg« ttimbouna^s' playing, and lanterns 
fieurismng) till they meet the bridegroom^ who comes to ti 
certain distance in advance^ — and th^ distampe is the subject 
of anoiher.very serious discussion. As soon as he sees his 
iady, he throws ai^ orange or sonle other fruit At her with afi 
his force,, and, off he/gQes towards <his housd. This is the^ 
^nal f6t a g^eral scamper after Mm^ and whosoerer can 
catph him iiE$ entitled to his horse and clothes, or a ransom 
ihr Ueu of them. • When the faridf axri^ss'at the door, a man 
of either^ party jt^m}» up behind her, and, seizii^ her by the 
waists ea^i^ to wiihin. Should this be done by' one of 
ihe b^egroom'^s attendantsy^ it is an omen of hismaintainhig 
iji future a due. authority over his wife ; but, on the contrary, 
•hottid one of h4r friend^ succeed ii^ perfoinning the duty-^- 
and it is always the su^'ect of a sharp contest-^ auguxsS 
that she will in futilre ".Ikeep her own side of the Uiouse." 
Another efibrt at insuring the continuance of his own supre* 
macy -is ofben made^ by the gentl^mk^ who, ott reaching his- 
0Wn domicile afte^ throwing ihd orange, takes a atation ^yer 
the portal, timt the 'lady on Entering inay pass under his feet, 
and thereby become object, to hiin ;' but if discovered in 
this ungallant attempt, 'he is instantly pelted from his post. 

when,^t lengtl^ she hi»» passed into the room allotted for 
her reception, ui&.iiusband makes his a.pp^rance, and A 
looking-glasA is immediately held up in such a position as to 
reflect the fac6 of his bride^ wnom he mji^K. for the first time 
sees unyeiled.' it is a critical arid axa^oxu moihent, ibr it is 
t^at in which the fidelity of his agents is to be proved, and 
thechanns of his, l)ek)Teid tobe compared with those pictured 
by him in his ardent imagination ; while the young ladies in 
attendance, as. well as the gossiping old ones, are eager to 
catch the first glimpse^ &no commiiiucate to all the world 
their opmion of her claims to beauty. AfUr this, the brida^ 
groom takes a bit of sugar-candy, and, biting it in two halves, 
eats one himself^ andpreaenta the other to his hride : on the 

Bb 
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present oeealbion he had no teeth to bite ^tii, and so h« 
broke the sugar with his fingers ; which offended the ydnng 
woman so much that she cast her portion aWay. He then 
takes her stockinfls, throws one over his lelt sho^der, places 
the other under hi* li^t foot, and orders all the spectators -to 
withdraw. They retire accordingly, and the happy couple 
are ieft alone. ^ - 

' Such ore the humours of a Peistan weddifig in middle life, 
and they are varied, no doubt, by the circumstances or dispo- 
sition of the pi^es ; but the e^nse is always great,' and, 
as we have said, sometimes ruinous. 

The purchase of slaves calls for little remark, but their 
treatment does credit to the humanity of the people. They 
are for the most part Georgians or Africans, usually bought 
while very young, and educated as Mohammedans ; though 
beautiM females irom the yarious Caucasian' -nations, parti- 
cularly Circassians, are very sgenerally selected to fiU' the 
harema of the great; • Of those destined f^r more meiHal 
offices, the males become confidential servants^ and in time 
are manied to maidens who have' been attendants on the 
wives of their masters; and hence their children are held in 
estimatism only inferior to that erf relations. In almost every 
family of consequence the person in greatest trust is foim^' 
to be ** a house^m"* riave. . 

The third mode of legitimate connenon >with females^ to 
which allusion has been made, iepeeuliat^o Persia. It was 
prohibited in Axabia by the Cabph Omar as iniamous. A 
contract may be «atered into for. a liniited period, by which a 
woman binds herself to live as a wife with a certain man, on 
consideration of receiving a sp»^fied sukn ; and whether he 
chooses to leave her before the prescribed interval has expired 
or noty her claim'to the ofioney is unquestionaUe; But ul no 
case can she demand an^ thing' ibrther ; and she acquires by 
her engagement no right whatever to share in lusps^rty in 
case of death. ;, * . 

We shall terminate this subject by a few wois^ reoaiding 
the practice of divorce. It is well known that) by tha M^ 
hammedan law, a man may dismiss hia i^rife at pleasure,—^ 
privilege naturally azising out. of a code so partial to th^ 
stronger sex. Tho only counteipoite to thia arbitrary power 

- • Pcniee, kbansiadslu 
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h thfl scandal which app^n to attach to the measuie, and 
thor ndcessity of testoringthe dower. The feelings o£ men 
of rank in all matters connected with female honour, restrains 
them from voluntarily exposing those who have been their 
wives to pablic disgrace ; and the obUgation of returning 
the marriage-portion enlists self-interest against the practice 
among those of inferiot fortune. Yet instances have occurred 
among the. lower classes, of persons majtreating their spouses 
in order to force them into a suit for divorce ; in which case, 
the demand coming from them, th^y forfeit all claim to resti* 
tation of property. The most usual causes of separation 
are bad tempert ektravagance, or some complaint of that 
nature. Adultery is never ipade a plea for that measure ; 
for that would at once subject the delinquent to capital pun- 
ishment, without referen<5e to the legal authorities^ 
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In defining the Jimits of Afghanistan) we restrict ourselves 
to the. country properly so named, which upon the north Is 
bounded by the crests of the Himmaleh or Hindoo-Coosh' 
Mountains ; on the east by the -rivers Indus and Jelum ; on 
the south (to the east of the Indus) by the eastern branch of 
the Salt Range Mountains, and (to the west of the Indus) by 
Seweestan or Cuteh Gundava, and Sareewan of Beloochisr 
tan ; on the west by the Salt Desert and the Heermund ; and 
on Uie north-west by the Paropamisan Mounlains and the 
country of the Hazaras. 

The tract thus marked out comprehends a great variety of 
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Mil a^ seener^, but may be genarttlly deaeribed as an eleiratad 
pUteav, exhibiting an a^regation of moimtaiiis intersected 
by valleys vaiying in femuty ro less than in site, and some» 
tunes stretching out into extensive^ plains. It divides itself 
naturally into separate districts ; and a short account of these 
may furnish a sufficient idea of its general af^arance and 
character. The most northern of* ^ese divisions-is ctnapre- 
liended in the valley of ^he.Cabul river, and extends fitmi a 
point somewhat to the west of the Pass of Bapiiah to the 
Indus. The former of these streams, one branch of which 
takes its rise a little to the ^est of Ghizni,' assumes ^ north- 
;em course to the town of Cabal, where it is joined by the 
petty rivulet that gives its name^to the collected waters ot the 
valley. From tT^nce turning abruptly eastward, it receives 
every brook that flows from the numerous ravines on the 
southern face of Hindoo-Coosh, as well as the few' which run 
firom the northern side of the range of Sdyman.-^ Thus aug- 
mented it sweeps along with a rapid current, iand pours itself 
iBto the Indus, a httle above Attok, iU a mass scarcely infe^ 
rior ip that in which it then becomes lost. 

The northern side of the Oabul valley is again classed into 
several sections. Of these the eastern and most remote is 
that of Cohistsn or the Mountainous Country, which, «om» 
mencing in the Paropamisan or Hazara re^ons, embraces 
the low lands of Nijrow, Punjsheer, Ghorebund, TugoW, and 
Oozbeen ; the waters oif which united join the Cabul Aiver 
Bt Bareekab. These valleys are described as Messed with a 
delightful climate ; embellished wit;|i the most enchanting 
sceneiy ; producing the finest European fruits in abm>daace ; 
snratered with a thousand delicious^, streams, and finely cui> 
tivated. ' ' 

The district of Lujafhrnan compfehends the valleys of Alin* 
gar and Alishung, with the numerous subordinate gletis, ail 
of which ^re equally rich and beautifol ; together with the 
fine and fertile plains of Jellalabad, where the productions of 
the torrid zone ar^ found mingled with those of temperate 
climates. The impetuous riv^r of Kashkar, which has its 
rise in the Pooshti Khur, a peak of the Beloot Taugfa, or 
Cloudy Mountains, after piercing the Himmaleh, rushes 
through the dell of Ooonnah to join the Cabul. It is a hot 
»nd low spot, above which the lofty peak of Coond, forming 
^e termination of an angle at the junction of the Beloot 
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T«ii^ and -the Hiiidoo-€k>osh, towen like a mighty hutti!eps 
capped with«teraal snow. The small valley of Punjcora and 
the plain of Bajoor, with their tributary gl^ns, open into the 
more extensive and very fertile district of Swaut, where 
forest and pasture lands are mingled with high cultivation in 
the most harmonious Wiety ; ahd every sort of fruit and 
grain is found in perfection, and abundance. The loftier 
•mountains are, however, inhabited by the Catifirs or Infidels, 
a singular race of savages, who, though they believe in one 
God, worship idols, and suppUcate the deified souls of great 
men ; aro remarkable for the beauty of their persons ; but 
who, from wearing black clothes, have been called SiapoosheSf 
or Sable-clad. The description now given of Swaut will 
apply w^th little variation to Boonere, phurola, and all those 
▼Alfey« which pour^ their waters either into the Cabul or the 
Indus. 

The great, chain of Hindoo-Coosh is described by Mr. 
fUphinstone as rising above the level of Peshawer in four 
distinct ranges. The lcwe§t, which on the 24th February 
was «lear of snow, is clothed with forests of oak, pine, wild- 
olive, -and a variety of^other trees, including every species 
of natural fruits and many of the most graceful herbs and 
flowers, in the richest profusion. Their sides are furrowed 
with- multitudes of glens or valleys, eiich watered by its own 
little stream ; the lower parts of< \yhich are carefully culti- 
.vated. The seco^nd series is still more densely wooded, ex- 
cept towards the top, where snow at that time sprinkled the 
elevated j^eaks. . The third was shrouded halfway down in 
tHe same wintry mantle ; while the fourth, constituting the 
true range of the stupendous Himmal^h soared aloft in bold 
masses or ^spiry '^eaks, ^deeply covered with sempiternal 
snows, .At the time when seen by Che ,i(U88io9» the snowy 
summits were at least 100 mil^es distant ; yet «uch was tho 
clearness of the atmosphere, that the ridges and hollows were 
dijstinctly discernible ; and instances have been known of their 
having been distinguished at the distance of 260 miles. It 
its through the valleys we have described that those passei/v 
lead, by which travellers* are enabled to cross this magnifi- 

* While wa write, the intrepid perseverance of two Britiali efflf^erB and 
die seal of a miaaionsry bave acliieved thw. ttnterphee, iiitherto onal- 
temnted by Eoropeaoe. Tbe converted Jew, Joseph Wjlff, atler trav- 
^^ Bb2 
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cent bsirier. The principal of these bear the nameS' of Ba« 
niian and Ohorebuna, condacting into the tetritcmes of Balkh, 
and by which the Emperor Baber made his way to Cabul. 
They are ali extremely difficnlt, and only passable during the 
months of sommer and early autnzQn. ^, 

The plain of P^shawef itself forms a division of the Cabal 
valley. It is a circular tract of about thirty-five miles in 
diameter, with a soil of rich black mould, and so w^ watered, 
that but for the extreme heAts of summer it would be coyered 
with perpetual verdure. It is divided iirom the more elevated 
grounds of Jellalabad by a small range of hi^s which stretch 
across from the Hindoo-Coosh to the' Sufieid-Koh. In this 
fertile spot the inhabitants enjoy a better cliiiiate than at 
Peshawec ; yet, although the snow-covered »masses^fOoottd 
and of the Suffeid-Koh rear themselves on either hand} the 
heat in summer is intensely great. The third division ^com* 
piises the valley of Oabui, properly so named, which enjoys 
the temperature and all the productions of the most ftivooiM 
regions. t >' 

In order to comprehend the features of the country to the 
south of the Gabul' plain^ it is necessaiy to describe &e 
Solyman range, that occu|ues so great a portion of its sup- 
fttce, and which probably derives iti appellation from the huge 
mountain dalled t^ Tucht e Sol3rman. This towdring-mass, 
whieh may be said to originate' in the lofty^peak of Speen- 
ghur or Suffeid-Koh, to -^e south of Jellalabad, and which, 
spreading to the east and west, fonns thesoathem boundary 
of the Cabul valley, throws several continuous- ridges far to 
the southward. Of these, one assuming a south-westeirly 
direction runs quite to the borders of Beloochistan ; nnothor 
]>liirsues a more sou^em course, and vritlj several interrup- 
tions and variatiom of height reacheji^ the confines of Sewee- 
stan. The istouhtry between these principal barriers is occu* 
pied by gtwiipa of mountains connected vrith'each other ; in 
some places oJ)ening o^t into plains of various eztent,-and in 
others pierced by the courses of the rivew which drain the 
whole tract. Some of these are covered with deep for^tii 

ening Persia, Bokhara, aod Balkh, croMed into Cabal by the Bamian 
Pass. At that city he met Lieutenants Humes and Gerrard, who, aftar 
Sttrveylng the liKftw, had traversed Afghanistan from Hindoscan'wHh 
the hiteivtion of Tfaa^ktg into Persia. This they yorflmned,' crosshiK at' 
the same ]>lsee, and| after various advsntures, arciviiif .at Tehsna. - 
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of pine and wild-olive trees ; others are bare and steril, or 
merely afford ji scanty pasture to the flocks which are reared 
on theiji. ' ■ 

We may now return to Cabnl, from whence a long valley 
opens np to the«outh-west, ascending towards Ohizni, and re«> 
c%iving tributary streams from the glens of the eastern face 
of the Solyman range'. It reaches an elevated tract destitute 
9f wood, but inters^jersed with spots of rich cultivation, 
iitiong which' appear the ruins of the ancient city. The 
river Tumi^k, which rises some thirty miles south-west of 
those ^remains, pursues the same direction through a valley 
poorly watered and JU dultivated, till, uniting with the Ur^- 
tmdab and other streams, it joins the Heermiind at a cSnsid- 
erable distance to the west of Candahar. 
> iThis last-mentioned town stands in a fertile and hi'ghly- 
ifnproved country ; but the desert circumscribes it on most 
sides within narrow limits. Several other valleys slope 
down fronj the 'Solyman range towards the desert on the 
east of the Heermund, as Gwashta, Urghessan, Saleh Yesoon, 
Toba, Pisheen, Burshore, and Shawl. They^re in general 
better suited for pawturage than agriculture,' yet are inter- 
flpei!'sed withwell-ciiltivatediBpois ; and the two last are par- 
tteularly rich and flourishing. *The hills are in some places 
clothed with trees, among which is a sort of gigantic cypress, 
ai»i th^ plaine are in "others covered "with tamarisks. 

The other southern districts t^^ich border on Sewee»- 
tan, as Furrah, Tull; and Chooteedlee, have some resem« 
Mance to that province, but enjoy a better climate, and are 
mere sedulously cultivated ; while the plain of Bpree, north 
of these, is compared in extent and fertility ta that of Pe- 
«ha\yer.' The -^central division* -includes several beautiful 
▼alleys, with two considerable rivers, the Zhobe and the 
Gomul, which run to 'the eastward and unite their waters. 
The whole tractj^ though it appears not to be by any means 
destitute of fertihty; is not ^e\\ calculated for agriculture. 
Farther north, the Koorum, traversing the country from west 
to east, cuts throtigh the range of Soljnnan, and enters the 
Indus near Kagulwalla. 

Daman alone remains to be noticed. The term itself si^ 
nifiee the skirts of the hills ; but the tract in question is 
ditided into three parts : First, Muckelwaud, a plain consist- 
ing «f ft. hoard tenaeioue clay, bai« oir scantily sprinkled with 
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tamarisk and thorny slithbs, -about 120 miles square, on th« 
banks of the Indus. Its principal town is Derah Ismael Khan, 
which is but thinly peopled. Secondly, the country of the Mur- 
w«t8, a tract thirtV'fiTe miles square, to' the northward of ^e 
former ; and, thirdly, Daman Proper, which extends along the 
foot of the mountains pf Bolyman, and resembles Muckel- 
waud, but is more cFosely inhabited,- and better cultivated. 

The country which we have thus endeavoived to sketch is 
occupied by a multitude of tribes, who claim a common origin, 
and form a nation differing widely in character, a]|^arance, 
and manners, from all the states by whom they are sur- 
rounded ; wjule, at the same time, the diversity that Exists 
amorf^ themselves -is not less remarkable. "Amid tbe 
contrasts which are apparent in the govemihenty- manners, 
dress, and habits of the different tribes," observes Mr. El- 
phinstone, " I find it difficult to select those great features 
which all possess in common, and wl^ch give a marked 
national character to the whole of the Afghans. This diffi- 
culty is increased by the fact, that those qualities which dis- 
tinguish them from all their neighbours are by no means. the 
same which, without reference to. such a comparison, would 
appear to Europeans to predominate. in their ehailicter. The 
freedom which forms their grand distinction amdng the nations 
of the East might seem to an Englishman a mixture of an- 
archy and arbitrary power ; and the manly virtues that raise 
them above their neighbours might sink in his estimation 
abnost to the level of the opposite defects. It may. therefore 
assist in appreciating their situation and character, to figure 
the aspects they would present to a traiveUer from England, 
and to one froin India. 

" If a man could be transported from England to the 
Afghan country without passing through (he dominions of 
Turkey, Persia, or Tartary, he would be amazed a( the wide 
and unfrequented deserts, a»d the ihountains covered with 
perennial spow. Even in the cultivated part of the country 
ne would discover a wild assemblage of hills and wastes, un* 
marked by enclosures, not embellished by trees, and destitute 
of navigable canals, public roads, and all the great and elabo- 
rate poductions of human indu8tr}r and refinement. He 
would find the towns few, and far distant from each other ; 
and he would look in vain for inns or other convenience! 
^riiich a traveller would meet with in the wildest putt of 
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» Great Britain. Yet he would som'etimes be delighted with 
the fertility and populoneness of particular plains and valleys, 
where he would see the productions of Europe mingled in 
profusion with those of the torrid zone^ and the land labouied 
with an industry and ft judgment nowhere surpassed. He 
would see the inhabitants following their flocks in tents, or 
assembled in villages, to which the terraced rodfs and mud 
walls give an l^ppearance entirely new. He would be struck 
at first with their high and even harsh features, their sun- 
blirnt countenances, their long beards, their loose garments, 
and their shaggy mantles of skins. When he-«ntered into 
the society, he would notice the absence of regular courts of 
justice, and of every thing like an organized poUc^ He 
wotild be suTpiised at the 'fluctuation and instability of 
"the civil institutipn^ He would find it diflBcult to compre- 
hend how^ nation cotdd subsist in sudh disorder ; and would 
pity those who were compelled to pass their days in such a 
scene, and whose miiids were trained hj their unhappy situa- 
tion to fraud anid violence, to rapine,, deceit, and revenge. 
Yet he would scarce fail to admire their martial and lofty 
spirit, their hospitality, and their bold and simple manners, 
equally removed from the suppleness of a citizen and the 
awkward, rusticity of a clown ; and he wpiild, probably, be- 
fore long discbver, amon? so many qualities that excited his 
disgast, the rudiments of many virtues. 

"'But an English traveller from India would view them 
with a more favourable eye. He would be pleased with the 
cold (climate, elevated by the wild and novel scenery, and 
delighted by meeting many of the productions of his native 
land. ^ He woul^l first be struck with the thinness of the fixed 
population, and then with the appearance of the people ; not 
fluttering in white mudins, while half their bodies are naked, 
but soberly and decently attired in dark-coloured woollen 
clothes, and wrapped up in brown tn&ntles, or in laige sheep- 
skin cloaks. He would admire their strong and active forms ; 
their' ^r complexions and European features ; their industry 
and enterprise ; the hospitality, sobriety, and contempt of 
pleasure which appear in all their habits ; and, above all, 
the independence and energy of their character. In India, 
he would have left a country where every movement origi- 
nates in the government or Its agents, and^wh^e the people 
ftbflolutely go for nothing ; and be would find himself among 
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a nation where the control of the goyemment is scarcel^r 
felt, and where every man appears to pursue his own inclina- 
tion undirected and unrestrained. Amid the- stormy inde- 
pendence of this mode of life, he would regret the ease and 
security in which the state of India, and even the indolence 
and timidity of its inhabitants, enable most parts of that 
country to .repose. He would meet with .many productions 
of art and nature that do not ezist/in India ; but, in general, 
he would find the arts of life less advanced, and many of the 
luxuries of Hindostan unknown. On the whole, his imprest 
sion of his new acquaintances would. b^ favourable ; although 
he would feel, tha(t without having lost the ruggedness of a 
barbarous nation, they were tainted with the vices common 
to all Asiatics. Yet he would reckon them virtuous, com- 
pared with the people to whom he had oeen accustomed ; 
would be inclined to regard them with interest and kindness ; 
and could scarcely deny them a portion of his esteem." 

Such is the masterly sketch given of the Afghan country 
and people, whom we shall now examine somewhat more in 
detail. Their origin is obscure, and probably remote. Ac- 
cording to their own traditions, they believe themselves de^ 
scend^ from the Jews ; and in a history pf the Afghans,* 
written in the sixteenth century, and lately translat^^ from 
the Persian, they are derived from Afghan, the son of Eremia, 
the son of Saul, king of Israel, whose posterity being earned 
away at the time of Uie Captivity, was settled by the con- 
q;ueror in the Mountains of Ghori, Cabul, Candahar, and 
Ghizni. The historian goes on to say, that they preserved 
the purity of their religion ; and that when Mohammed, the 
last and greatest of the prophets, appeared, one of the nation, 
named Kais, at • tl)e jnvitation of ^he celebrated Khaled ibn 
Walid, repaired to Mecca, andr together with his country-r 
men, embraced Islam. Having joinQ.d the standard of the 
Faithful, and fought in their cause, he returned to ]iis own 
country, where ms progeny continued to observe the ndw 
religion, to propagate its doctrines, and to slay the infidels. 
No proof is adduced of the truth of this traditional genealogy, 
which assuredly has much the aspect of fable ; and Uie 
ojunion of the intelligent author ahready quoted on the subject 
may be gathered from his own words. " I fear we must 

* By Nsamm UUata, tranalatad by the Translatloq Swilacy. 
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elass the descent of the Afghans from the J^ws, with that of 
the Romans and the Britons from the Trojans, and that of 
the Irish from the Milesians or the Bramins." 

It is to be observed, that the term Afghan, as applied to 
the nation, is miknown to the inhabitants of the country, ex- 
cept througl) the 'medium of the Persian language. Their 
own name for themselves is-Pooshtoon — in the plural Poosh- 
tauneh — from which, probablyby the usual process of verbal 
corruption, comes the term Peitan or Patan, by which they 
axe known in India. 

^ But, setting fable and conjecture aside, there is no doubt 
that the country in Question has^ been inhabited by their 
tribes from a very distant period, ^hose of Soor and Lodi, 
from boih of whom kipffs have issued, are mentioned as 
ovring tiieir extractioh to the union of Khaled ibn Abdoollah, 
an Arab leader, with the daughter of an Afghal^ chief, in 
A. D. 683. They are mentioned by Ferishta repeatedly, aa 
having withstood the pit>gress-of the Saracens in the early 
ages of Moh&mmedan conquest. In the ninth century, they 
were subject to the house of. Saman; and though Sultan 
Mahmoud of Ghizhi himself sprang from another race, his 
power, and thf mighty empire of which his capital was the 
seat and centre, was undoubtedly maintained in a great 
.mei^ur^ by the hardy troops of the Afghan mountains. In 
fact, though these tribes have given birth to the founders of 
many powerful dynasties, the individual sovereigns have 
seldom been contented to fix their residence in their native 
land. Thus the Ghorees, Ghiljees, and the Lodees, as they 
rose into power, tamed their arms to the eastward, ana 
erected their thrones in the capital of Hindostan. Afghan- 
istan, accordingly, has seldom been more than a province or 
appendage to some -neighbouring empire ; and althou^ the 
impracticable nature of the country, and the brave and inde- 
pendent spirit of the people, have often baffled the efforts of 
the -most powerful princes, there is not a conqueror of Cen- 
tral Asia by whom it has not been overrun and reduced to at 
least a nominal and temporary obedience. 

But a history of its various revolutions is not our present 
object. We therefore resume the account of those tribea 
which form the nation ; and, following the arrangement of 
Mr. Elphinstone, we shall first lay before our readers such 
characteristics as are common to the whole ; after which we 
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■hall make the individual exceptions that, iequi|'e notice. 
The tribes of Afghanistan, though q.t the present time -infi* 
nitely subdivided, continue in a great measure unisdxed, each 
having its separate territory, and all retaining the patriarchal 
form of government. The term of Ooloos is applied either 
to a whole tribe or to an independent .branch of it. Each 
has its own immediate ancestor, and constitutes a complete 
conunonwealth in itself. Each subdivision has its chief,--* 
a Speen Zherah^ (Uterally,^ white-beard) or Mullik (mai^ter), 
if it consist of but a few families, — a khan if it be an ooloos, 
who is always chosen from- the oldest family-. The selection 
of this office rests in most cases With the king,— -in oth^i^ 
with the people themselves. It is a peculiarity, however, 
arising prooably from the internal iurangement of in. Afghan 
thbe, that the attachment of those who compose it, unlike 
that of most countries, is /always gather to the community 
than to the chief; and a native holds the interests of the 
former so completely paramount, that the private ^yish of th^ 
latter would be utterly disregarded , by hun^ if at variance 
with the honour ot advantage of his kheitf or ooloos. The 
internal government is carried qu by the khan, in conjunptioA 
with certain assembliei^ of heads of divisions : such a meet^ 
ing is called a jeerga, and before it all affairs. of consequence 
are brought for consideration. But this system of ruje is 
liable to many modidcatioii^. , In all civil actions the statutes 
of Mohammed are generally adhered to ; but criminal justice 
is administered according to the PooshtomiwuUee or usage 
of the Afghans,— a system of law suflScientlyjude In con- 
formity with this, private revenge, though denounced by the 
moUahs, is sanctioned j^pubhc opinion; and the measure 
of retribution, " an eye for an eye, a toothy for a, tooth," is 
strictly enforced. But the evil consequences of this retah- 
ating system, which lead^ to new disputes, and tends to per- 
petuate every quarrel, have given nse to judicial jeecgas^ 
composed of khans, elders, and mollahs, whtf take . cogni* 
zance of criminal actionem and infiict penalties suitable to each 
offence. These, when the qrime has been conunitted against 
an individual, generally incKide an humbl^ apology t& him, 
together with such compensation as seems reasonable to^thtf 

* The same as Keiah Si^ed in Persian, or Ak Sukkdl in'^rulMlr ^ 
t Khail is syiiwijnMiift yviOttkm. 
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omut ; and In this solstimn iht gift of a certain number of 
females is not unfrequently included.* The reconciliation 
is enforced by the acceptance of mutual hospitality, and 
is said generally to be finn and sincere. In cases of obsti- 
mcff or delay in complying with the decision of the jeem, 
^Ibe penalties are -malediction and interdict by the moUahs, 
•xpnlsion from the ooloos, and seizure of the culprit's piOp- 

— * ^ 

erty. - . 

There dre like^se other modes of adjusting private dis- 
putes. An offender, in grave cases, presents himself as a 
aiippliant at the house of some considerate man of his tribe, 
who, assembling a few other persons of respectability, to- 
geUier with some seyeds and moUahs, goes to the house of 
the aggrieved party, taking with him ue oulprit dressed in 
s'shroud. The oSeodei then, placing a drawn sword in the 
hand of him he. has injured^ declares bis life to be at his 
mercy ; ujxm which, according to the usagis of Pooahtoon* 
wullee,' pardon cannot be refused. A compensation is always 
offi^red for the loss sustained ; and if the individual upon 
whom it' has been iitfficted be averse to reconcilisition, he 
takes jcare to be out of the way when the deputation arrives. 

The preralence of feuds, and the passion for predatory ex* 
eonrions, not only nurses a martial spirit among the people, 
but .renders a military establishment indispensably necessary. 
The iboting, however, on which the army is placed, varies 
^cordhig to circumstances. Thua, while in some tribes 
efveiy man is bound to take up arms at the. summons of the 
jeerga, in others the Service of a fbot-soldrer for every 
ploNich,, or of a horseman for every two, is all that can be 
required. These persons receive no pay ; but m some cases, 
when a ho/se is lulled, its price is made good to the owner 
from tl)0 funds of the community.-^' 

' A family which for any reason is aiduced to qtat its own 
ooloos may, by'the customs and rules of Afghan hospitality, be 
admitted into another; and, once received, it is treated 
wildi p<l^culiar attention, and placed in all respects on a foot- 
ing of equality with the original members of the community. 
Every ooloos has many persons called humsayahs attached 
to it who are not Afghans : they are regarded with con* 

* This, as an Afglian always purcliases his wife, is do triflinc part of 
tlM penalty. -^ 

Co 
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sideration, bat not allowed to have anj share in the admfaitf- 
tration of affairs. • 

Of societies such as we have endeavoured to describe- 
under their various designations of kheils, ooloosesj end 
tribes, the Afghan nation is composed; and circumstance 
have of late times placed it under the govemmeht of one 
comnfion sovereign. His authority is, however, by no means 
paramount ; for the same spirit which leads them to prefer 
the interests of their respective clans to that of their chiefs 
is also repugnant to such devoted loyalty as would strengthen 
the power of a prince/ Thus the sw^y of the late Ddoranee 
monarchs, although sufficiently recc^fsed among ^their own 
tribe and in the districts adjoming th^ principal towns of the ^ 
kingdom, has at all times been imperfect -among those more' ' 
remote, and among the mountaineers was^^scaiceiy aekiiow- 
lodged at all. Enabled through his great family influence to 

. mamtain an efficient army independent of the people^ he 
possesses the means of interfering to a. certain extent with 
the internal management of the tiroes within his reach ; bat 
even with them^ any attempt at undue authority would J)e 
resented. By way of illustrating the nature aiid coaditioil 
of the Afghan government, Mr. Elphinstone compares it to 
the power of the kings of Scotland over the principal towns • 
and the country immediately' around th«n. ^ The pieearious 
subiJbissicm of the nearest clans and thedndependence of the 
remote ones, — the inordinate pride of the court nobility, anci- 
the general relations borne by all the great lotds to tine 
crown, ^-exemplify very exactly the corresponding imperilse* 
ttons in the Dooranee' constitution. The system, notwith- 
standing its obvious defects, is considered by that vithcr as 

. not devoid of certain adyantages, chiefly as affording a check 
to the corruption and oppression to which tha officece of a 
despot are so prone ; and that, while conniving al litUe dis- 
orders, it aflbrds a certain secority against the great and 
calamitous revolutions which so frequently occurced, partica- 
larly u]M>n the death of a monarch. It is not without muck 
hesitation that we should venture tx> dissent from such i^- 
ihority ; though the facts seem scarcely sufficient to support 
the reasoiiing. Individual tribes may 4)y their internal ad- 
ministration have partially escaped the effects erising from 
the subversion of the goveriCment, but nothing can be iQore 
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wfelehed than the present coiulition of the kingdom of 
CaU)nL' ^ 

< The usages ofjJhe Afghans with regard to their females 
' assimilate very nearly ^ith those of most Mohammedan 
nations. Such as Uve in towns are secluded with the cus- 
t(»nary, jealousy 4. while those who dweU in the comitry are 
^ necessity permitted to enjoy a far greater degree of lib- 
erty. As they purchase their wives, — a, common Asiatic 
practice^r— the women, thpu^ generally well-t'reated, are re- 
earded in spme tneasure as property. A husband can divorce 
his spouse at pleasure ; but the latter can only sue for relief 
before the cauzee, and that on godd grounds. As with the 
Jews of old, it is thought incumbent. on a man to marry the 
widow of s-a deceased brother ; and it is a moral affront to 
him should ally other person take her without his consent. 
The-widow, however, is not obliged to enter into a new en- 
gagement ; and if she have children it is thought more be- 
coming for her jto i;emain single. 

The age of marriaffe among them is twenty for the one 
«ex an4 sixteen for 'ue other ; but si^ch as are unable to 
pay the price of a wifa (which varies according to their con- 
dition and means) often remain <unmarried till forty. In 
towns, the mode of courtship and the arrangements for mar- 
riage so .nearly resemble those of the Persians that no par- 
ticular desc^ption is necessaiy ; but in the country, where 
the women go unveiled, and there is less restraint upon the 
intercourse between the young, matches are made as in 
European countries, according to the fancy and liking of the 
parties. It is even in the power of an enterprising lover to 
obtain 'his mistress without th& consent of her parents, by 
cuttipg off a lock of her. hair, snatching a\vay her veil, or 
throwmg over her a sheet, and proclaiming her his affianced 
wife. No other person will after this approach her with 
such views ; ^d tne payment of her price (from which this 
act does not exempt him) induces the father generally to 
yield his consent to the match. If not, the usual recourse is 
an elopez^enty-^whichj-^however, is as high an outrage as jl 
murder, and is usually expiated by the supplicatory process 
already mentioned. 

With regard to the intercourse of betrothed persons prior 
to marriage, the usages of tribes differ. Some enjoin the 
most positive separation until the knot is tied. Among 
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Others, the bridegroom is required to live with hit iather*iii* 
law, and earn his wife by service, a» Jacob did Rachel, witb« 
oat oyer se^g the object of his jaffection. Widi a third 
class, again, an excessive and somewhat pehlotts degree of 
familianty is permitted. Polygamy is less practised amoag 
them than in other Mohammedan states, probably on account 
of their poverty. The poor conterit themselves vnth one 
wife ; and two, with an equal number of concubines, are 
reckoned a liberal esttlblishment for persons in mid^e rank. 

The condition of women in Afghanistan is nearly the sam6 
as in other parts of Asia. The ^ich in th^ir concealment 
^njoy all the comforts and luxuries suited to their ra^k in 
life. ' The poor employ themselves in household labour, to 
which, among the ruder tribes, thatt of fi^ld-Work is added. 
In towns they go about as in Persia, covered -v^th a' large 
sheet, commonly white, which envelops theif whole person, 
and wear large cotton boots which hide the >6hape of thelegsJ 
In the country, the only restraint^ they lie under is that of 
general opinion, which induces them to cover. their faces 
immediately if they see a man approaching with whom.tDey 
are not on terms of intimacy. They, are find and 'rhumane,' 
and at the same time remarkable for correctness of. deport- 
ment. " 

The Afghans conduct the education of their children much 
as other Mohammedans do. the poor send th^m to a mol- 
lah to learn their prayers and read the Koran.^ The rich 
keep priests as private tviiorB in their houses.' In every vil- 
lage and camp there is a schoolmaster, who enjoys his allotted 
portion of land, and receives a small' contribution from his 
pupils. When those intended for the learned professions are 
sufficiency advanced, they go to some city, Peshawer in par- 
ticular, to study logic, theology, or law. A nation so rude 
can have no high pretensions to literary attainments. Mr. 
Elphinstone has given some specimens of their poetical com«» 
positions, which -are not cdlculated to inspire any lofty ideas 
of their value. The Pushtoo dialect appears to consist of an 
original stock, embracing a considerable proportion of Per- 
sian, with a few words of Zend and Sanscrit ; but no trace 
of similarity could be discovered to the Hebrew,' Ch^ldaic, 
Georgian, or Armenian tongues. In writing it they make 
use of the Persian alphabet and the Niskee character. 

In religious mzltters the Afghans, who are allSonnees, nn 
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genttally more Hberal and tolerant than other Mohammedans, 
fiindoos^ upon being aubjected to a slight tax, are allowed to 
occupy ^e towns without molestation. Christians sustain 
iiMthelF persecution nor reproach for their faith ; sheahs are 
Btach more the objects of aversion ; yet the country is fall 
of Persians, tnany of wh<Hn hold important offices in the state, 
•ad even in the royal household. SufTeeism is prevalent 
Itfaere ; and, though denoitnced by the imollahs, continues to 
gain, ground, particularly among the 'higher orders. Even 
ue dissolute doctrines of Mollah Zucke^* are alleged to have 
their cupportere «mong the nobles of the court ;• and to this 
day there are said to be, about Peshawer some adher<ents of 
the. sect of Sheik Bayazeed Ansatirie,t' whose genius raised 
a. storm that even menaced the throne of the ^eat Akbar. ' 

The A%han8) in trut;hy notwithstanding their liberality and 
toleration, are ^lly as superstitious as any people on earth. 
For example, they, are devout believers in aJchymy and magic, 
in which they concieive the Indian ascetics to excel ; they 
have perfect iaith in the efficacy of charms, philtres, and talis- 
mans ; they place all possible ^credit in dreams, divination^ 
the esstence of ghosts ^nd genii ; and there is no nation 
more implicitly led'by their pnests. These holy men, who 
are deeply imbued with the esprit du eorpSy and are often 
persons of powerful and active minds, being in possession of 
all the leaiming in the country,' and having in their hands all 
that t«gaids the education of youth, the practice of law, and 
administratiott of justice, exert their influeijice so effectually 
as to control the authority- of royalty itself. A power so ab- 
solute could neither be acquired nor maintained without some 
portion of* intrinsic virtue, and wisdom, and it is not denied 
that the authority of the moUahs is frequently exerted to 
rquress violence and ^to prevent bloodshed, lliese sacred 
pacemakers are frequently seen interposing their flowing 
garments between two hostile tribes, holding aloft the Koran, 

*,Theso seetsiians bold that all tba prophets were impostors,, all 
rerelation an iateotion. and seem very doubtfUl of 4be tmth (rf* a ftiture 
state, and even of the being of a God.. Tbeir. tenets appear to be very 
ancient. 

t Tbls iriovs peirafm taaghc thst the Divinity was pleased to mani* 
Ast himself completely in the person of himself and other holy men; 
and that all those who thoufbt otherwise were in Act dead, and that tbeir 
foods, in coittsequencoi justly Ml to the lot of his partisans, as the only 

Cc2 
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•nd calling on the wrathful combatants to roiBfiiiiber theit 
God, and respect the ministers of their con^non fiuth> But, 
on the other hand, they are arrogant, overbearing, and re* 
y^ngeful : an affirpnt, or eyen a slight, ie resented in th6moat 
impUcable manner ; and anathemas are hurled against ^m 
OTOnder by a whole army of furious divines, who wge Um 
rest of the community to avenge their cause. True viitiM 
and piety are incompatible wiUi such a spirit ; and we find, 
in fact, that the mollal^s of 'A%hanistan are hypocritical, bi^ 
oted, and avaricious. They are fond of preaching up ta 
austere hfe, and of discoora^^ the mpst innocent pleasurep. 
In some parts of the country mey even break lutes and fid* 
dies wherever they find them. They are sanctimomoiis in 
public, but some of theni practise all sorts of UcaitiaiiSBess 
that can be enjoyed without scaodel, and many are notorions 
for the practice of usury, - 

Besides this blind regard for their mollahs, the Afghans 
are remarkable for their admiration of dervisos, calunderi, 
and other ascetics who lay claim to a peculiar share of celes* 
tial favour. The tombs of such holy persons ate visited ak 
places of worship by the pious, and in-all ordinary caaei^ are 
consideredas asyloms,—- even from revenue for blood. > So 
high Ib this respect carried, that a soverei^ 'prince, in tb^ 
presence of certain very eminent saints, wA ndt sit down 
until he is entreated. , . ^ 

One of the most renuirkable characteristics of this people 
is their hospitality. The practice of this virtue is ibui&d so 
much on a national fe^hg, that their reproadi to a niggaidiy 
man is, that ** he has no Pooshtoonlm]llee,''''^~4hatis, nothing 
of the custom of the Aiffhans. There are some usages ctm- 
nected with this princifue which deserve mention ; of which 
the most remarkable is that of Nannawautiee (two Poostee 
words, meaning, *^ I have come in*')- A person having a 
favour to entr^t, goes to the tent or. house of the indivi£iaL 
on whom it depends, but refuses to sit on his carpet oi* par- 
take of his food until he rtiall grant the boon required. Cus- 
tom makes it a point of honour to concede the request, if in 
the power of the party thus besought. A still stronger ap- 
peal is that made by a woman when tint sends her veil, and 
mn^ores assistance for herself or het family. 

The laws of hospitality in Afghioiistan protect every indS* 
vidual without exception. Even a man's bitterest ^ 
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§a§t fihen beneath his roof. This taered tegaid to the pop- 
wmal security of a guest is uniyersalljr observed, or at least 
pfofessod; by all- savage and patriarchal 'nations ; and even 
Among people more advanced towards refinementi the traces 
.«f suck generous customs. are. still to be discovered. They 

riar to hare ariban fh»n the dread of tliose horrors which 
want of & regular government would infalhbly produce. 
Tet it is not less curious than painful to remark, how'soon 
these laudable institution9<— thefse suggestions of the better 
feelings of our nature-^cease to operate upon the disposi- 
4ioits of the very man who affect to be so scrupulously gov- ^ 
"eroed by them. The protection conferred by the rights of 
iMMpitahty does hot extend b^ond the lands of the village, 
«T, at most, of thetribe ; and a European would be aston- 
>ished to find that, after the most kindly int^rcoursej the 
strsnjrer who has received it is as much ei^osed as any other 
trav^er to^ be robbed and plundered. ' 

** There is no point in the Afghan character,*' remarks Mr. 
Elpbinstone, **of which it is more difficult to get a clear 
Idea, than the mixture of sympathy and indifference, of gene- 
foaily and rapacity, which is observable in their conduct to 
strangers. In parts of the country where the government is 
weak, they seem to think it a matter of course to rob a 
stranger, while xin all other respects they treat hhn with kind- 
ness and civility. So much moro do they attend to granting 
fiivotirs than to respecting rights, that the same Afghan who 
^would plunder a travellet of his doak if he had one, would 
give him a cloak if he had none."* He attributes this- sin- 
gular torn of mind to a defect' in the PooshtoonwuUee sys- 
tem, which relies upon the exertions of the injured party, or 
«f his familyfor obtain^g justice ; while the impunity which 
attends the plunder of those who have not the means of en- - 
lArcing justice encourages the practice of rapine. But to 
this it may be objected, that the very same habits are found 
to ^evail where there is no Pooshtoonvmllee to account for 
them ; and the same ca^ises which make the Arabs, the Turko- 
mans, the Belooches, the Kurds, and other wandering tribes 

* May not this origiaate in the pride of power, In the wantonness of a " 
sptalt or indmendenee, as' jnrobably as in the mingled love of gain and 
mMiality! TbeaetefplaDderiag, as well as that of bestowing, ii^ply 
nvsriontj of power, and thus gratuy personal vanity. 
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of Persia notorious aa robbers, may suffice to 9i6otPBdd fdr a 
similar disposition among the Afghans. 

It is remarked that the pastoral tribes in the west are more^ 
addicted to robbery and theft than the agricultural ones. 
With all'of them, however, except the Khytoees, a previous 
agreement with the chiefs will securer safe passage thiou^ 
their territories, and even the presence of a. single man is m 
most cases a sufficient protection. It i^.aIso said that the 
Afghans do not aggravate those cnmeis by murder; audi 
that though a person may. lose his^ life in defending his 
property, he is not likely to be put to death valter ceasing to 
resist. ' . N 

The common reproadh of ignorance, baiborisxii, abd stu* 
pidity brought against this interesting people by the Persian^ 
IS perhaps not well founded. 'They have not indeed the 
refinement possessed by seme of. their neighbours, and wa^it 
of intercourse with nations more advanced in. the arts of life 
may have prevented the expansion of their understandings ; 
but the bulk T>f the people are.reinarkable for prudence^ good • 
sense, and observation, to which may be added a sufficient 
share of curiosity. Though far less veracious than Euro^ 
peans in general, and not very scrupulous alxiut decdving 
others when their interest is concerned, they are by no means so 
utterly indifferent to truth- as the natives of Persia and India. 
Love of gain and the love of independence app^ to be their 
ruling passions ; but the. first infiu^nees their conduct as ijnh> 
dividuals, the second -sways them more in their social and 
public relations. Most of th6' Doorane6 lords, lor instance, 
prefer hoarding useless treasures to the esteem and power 
and reputation which liberality would compiand ; yet even 
with them personal' equality and national, independence is 
ever in their mouths, '^appy is the country, vid praise- 
worthy is the' government^" say they^ "where ^vexymm 
eats the produce of his own field, and ho one concerns him* 
sQjf with his neighbour's business." 3ut well as each loves 
his own freedom, the feeling appears to be exceeded by that 
of devotedness to family and clan ; and though this spirit 
tends to diminish their loyalty, and in some degree their pat- 
riotism, they all take a livdy interest in the * ' Nung du Pooah* 
tauneh," or honour of the Afghan name, and prefer their own 
land to any upon eartli. A native of the wild valley Qf 
Speiga, who ' had been force<i to fly his country for come 
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^Smte, was lelating his adrentures, and enumerating th« 
donntries he had travelled through, con^>aring them with his 
qtm. " I hate seQn," said he, " all Persia and India, Geor- 
gia^ Tartary, and Beloochistan, but in all my travels I have 
seen no such place as Spiega." 

They are proud of their descent, and will hardly acknqw- 
kidge oiae who cannot prove his genealogy six or seyen genr 
erations hack. They ^e kind to all who are in their power, 
whatever may be their oountry or tehgion ; but vanquished 
nations are ' less considerately treated • than individuals. 
Their fierce independence and affectation of general equality 
dispose them to jealousy and ^Bnvy ; though where these pas- 
sions do not cdme into operation, they are said to be faithfiil 
friends ; and perhaps it may be owing to a principle of grat- 
itudjs and honour combined, that they are found to be more 
zealous in performing a service after having deceived a pres- 
ent than when it is only Expected. 

" I know no people in Awa," says Mr Elphinstone when 
speaking of their character, " who have fewer vices, or are 
less voluptuous or debauched ;" but tl}is is more remarkable 
in the west, where evil example ip less prevalent. They 
are industrious and laborious when pursuing any obiect 
either of business or of pleasure ; but when not so excited 
they are indolent. ** To sum up their ch^iracter in a few 
words,'' concludes the same judicious author, '* their vices 
are, revenge, eiivy, avarice, Vapacity-» and obstinacy ; on the 
other hand, they are fond of liberty, faithful to .their friends, 
kind to 'their dependants', hospitable, brave, hardy, ^gal, 
laborious, and prudent ; and they are less disposed than the 
nations in theit neighbourhood to falsehood, intrigue, and 
deceit." 

The men of Afghanistan are for the most part of a robust 
make, generally lean^ though muscular and bony« Tbey 
have elevated noses, high cheekbones, and long faces. 
Their hair is commonly black, though it is sometimes brown, 
and more rarely red. They wear long thick beards, but 
shave the midme "of the head. The western tribes are 
Btouter than those to the east ; the latter have the national 
features more strongly marked, and ha^e usually dark com- 
plexions, although many are as fair as Europeans. In dress 
and manners the former approximate somewhat to the Per- 
sians, while those of the east have borfbwed in the same 
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deffred from India; and it is to be remarked, that tto 
fashions thus once adopted are never ch^mged. In their 
manners the Afghans are frank and open^ equally free, fcom 
stateliness and puerility. Their amusementsare modi the 
same as in Persia. When Qot in action,, they afe fond of sit- 
ting in conversation, and now and then passing round a cal- 
leeoon ; but their favourite niode of using tobacco is in snuff, 
and of this, — a high-dned fine poWder like the Scotch, — they 
use immoderate quantities. Tiiey are^ a very social people, 
and deliffht in dinner-parties ; at v«rhich, among the common 
and middle classes, the fare is generally boiled mutton, with 
the broth seasoned with salt and pepper, and in this they 
soak their bread. After this meal: they usually smpke, 
or, forming a denser - circle^ tell j9t(»-ies and sing songs, the 
subject of which is generally love, «nd accompany them 
upon instruments resembling guitars, jGiddles, and hautboys. 
Their tales, like those of the Arabian Nighty, aire for the 
most part about kings and their viziers, genii and fairies, 
and always end with a moral. All sit silept whil« the narra* 
tive proceeds, and when ended there is a general cry of " M 
shawash !" (Ah, well done !) 

Among theiii more active amusements may be reckoned 
that of the chase. Large parses, both on foot and horse- 
back, assemble and drive all the game of a district into some 
small valley, where they attack it with dogs and . guns, and 
often mak& a great slaughter. More frequently they^o out 
with greyhounds, to course hares, foxes, and deer. In 
winter they, track wolves and other wild animals in the ,snow« 
and kill them in their dens. They pever shoot birds flying, 
but fire at them with ismall shot as they sit or run. There is 
little hawking practised, but they ride down partridges on the 
open ground, — ^an easy fea^, as the bird after two or three 
flights becomes frightened and fatigued, and suffers itself 
to be struck with f^ stick. They are fond of horseracing, 
and make matches at .firearms, or bows and arrows. They 
likewise fight cocks; quails, dogs, rams, aqd evei) camels, for 
a dinner or some otiier small stake. 

The Western Afghans are fon4. of a particular dance 
called the attum or ^oomboor, in which from ten to twenty 
people move in strange attitudes,^with shouting, clapping o? 
hands, and snapping of fingers,, in a circle, round £^ sii)gl0 
person who plays on an instrument in the centre^ 
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The dress of these tribes, which, indeed, seems to be the 
true national costtime) consists of a loose pair of trousers of 
d«r]E cottpn stuff, a large shirt like a wagoner's frock teach- 
ing below the, knees, ajow cap resembhng that of a hulan,> 
the sides beingof black silk or satin, and the top of some sort 
of brocade. The feet are covered with a pair of iiaif-boots 
that lace up to the calf, and over all is thrown a cloak of 
well tanned sheep-skin with the wool inside, or of soft gray 
felt. • > 

The women- wear a shirt like that of the men, but much 
longer} dSnd made of finer materials, generally coloured or 
em&oidered with flowers in silk. They have coloured 
trousers, tighter than those of the other sex, and a small cap 
of bright-coloured silk embroidered with gold thread, which 
comes down to the forehead or the e^rs, and a large sheet, 
either of plain or printed cotton^ which they throw over 
their l^eads, and with which they hide their faces when a 
stranger approached. In the west the females often tie a 
black handkerchief over their caps.* They divide the haijr 
on the brow, and plait it into two locks, wiiich fasten behind. 
Their ornaments are strings of Venetian sequins worn round 
their ^eada, and chains of gold or silver which are hooked 
up, and end in two large balls hanging down on either side. 
Earrings and flnger-rings ^re worn, as are pendans in the 
middle cartilage bf the nose. Such is the commont dress of 
either sex ; but it is kibject to infinite variety, as it happens 
to be ijlfluenced by foreign intercourse, or difference of fashion 
in particular tribes. In ^own? the fashions^ approach those 
of Persia or India, according to the. proximity of the one or 
the other country. " 

The notices we have hitherto given refer principally to the 
Afghan race ^ large ; we shall now advdrt to a few of these 
pectdiaritifes which distinguish individual tribes. The whole 
of these, according to their own traditions, have originallv 
descended from the four sons of Kyse or Kais Abdooresheed^ 
who, whether a Teal or oilly an imaginary character, is the 
person to whom all their genealogies refer. Their names 
were Serrahirif Ghoorghooat, Betneey and KurUh ; but these 
primary shocks have long been practically lost sight of amid 
the multiplied ramificaiioas that have since taken place,, and 

* A Finian ftshioih 
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more conyenient divisions have been suggested hj the viiy- 
ing circomstanees of the nation. ' We shall follow as far ■• 
possible the order pursued by Mrs SUphinstqne, and claesify 
the whole, or at least the most important tiibeB, into several 
grand branches. These may be geographically arranged a» 
follow :— 



Eaitera Divifknu 

fRoiBiifliEeMMi.* 

Otmankheil. 
I Tiirkolanees. 
! <{ Peebawer tribes. 

Khyberees. 
I Bungosli. 
i. Khattuk. , 

'< rEssaukhiel. 
J j Sheotnks. 
iZ < BannooMS. 
1| Dower. 
[^ [Khoostdes. 



Centnl DivHioo, 
including Moun* 
' tUB-tribn. 



J»uJ< 

Tooraes. 

Jadrana. 

Vizerees. 

Mnrheils. 

Moonakheil. 

Ztmurrees. 

Sheeranees. 

o|waii Teroeos* 



WMtern Dif uion. 
IMIOaAllKBS. 

• Ze$ruk. FmtjpdUK* 

Papvrlaehee. Nboraebes. 
AllskkoflEebes. Alisebee. 
Baurikzehee. Iskhakzebee; 
Atchikzehee. Khouganee. 
Makoo. 



oaiUBsa. 



Ij 



rDowimkhen. ") 

Mteankheil. | 
BabOMv. 
Stooreeanees. 
, Gund^poor, 




Tooran* 

.Hotukee. 
Tokhefe. 



Sheerpah. 
Kbarotee. 
Wurduks. 
Bacaichea. 
Tor TereenuB. 



Boorhtai 

SolymankbsU. 
AlikheU. 
^ Under. 
Tvmdvs. 



The appellation of Berdoqra^ees was bestowed by Ahmed 
Shah Dooranee upon those tribes whp inhabit the north- 
eastern part of Afghanistan, enclosed between the Hindoo- 
Coosh, the Salt Range, and tjie raog^ of Solyman i and they 
exhibit severdl points of difference front the others. Situated 
in that part bf the country which has always been the thor- 
oughfare between the two great empires of Hindostan and 
Persia, and near the cities frequently occupied by the sove- 
reign,, their manners and customs have attained greater 
re&ement than those in more remote districts i and being an 
agricultural people, the cliwhing interests pf villages have 



^ The word ZeA«e, wbieb ftnrms the tennlm^on of ^ names of ■» 
many of the elana, eorreepoods exactly to the Scotch Yteh or Mac^ or thr 
Arab. Baif and means sons -, ibiis, EnnmlBcehee means thit wtu of Ens- 
suir. 
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giv^tt rise to jealousy. They are therefore found to be braTe» 
bot quarrelsome ; active, industrious, and acute, but selfish, 
and not unfrequently dishonest,^— more bigoted and intolerant 
thiin the others, and very much under the influence of their 
mollahs. They are likewise more' remarkable for vice and 
debauchery ; and may, witii the modifications arising from 
situation ^nd circumstances; be ranked as the worst of the 
Afghans. • • , 

It is probably a sense of the dangerous consequences of 
this quarrelsome disposition that has given ris^to the pecu- 
liar alliances called gpondees, which prevail amoim aU the 
Berdooranee tribes except that of Eussufizehee. These are 
a species of league,* offensive and defensive, formed by in- 
dividuals or societies, either for tiie purpose of accomplish- 
ing some particular object) or for mutual protection on all 
occasions ; and they are considered as mojre binding than 
even the ties of blood. ' 

Among the tribes just n^med, the most numerous as well 
ns the most haughty, insolent; and turbulent, are the Eussuff- 
zehees, who are said to amount to 700,000. Their original 
station was near Garra and^ I^6oskee of Beloochist-an ; but 
being driven eastward about the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, they settled, after various changes of fortune, like a 
swarm of loci^sts, upon the lands of the Dilazauks, whom, after 
throwing themselves upon their hospitality, tfiey stripped of 
their possessiohs. They now ocbupy all the northern part 
of the plain of Peshawer, with'the valleys of Punjcora, Swaut, 
and Booiiere, — a fertile district, which, in spite of the dis- 
turbed state of the country, is cultivated ^th great industry 
and success. ' ' • 

These barbarians are notorious for the anardhy which 
reigns among their oolooses, and which arises from the fierce 
impatience of authority that characterizes the whole race. 
A famous saint among thetn is said to have bequeathed to 
hjs tribe a blessing and a^curse, — »"-That they should always 
be free, but never united." Considering the Afghan notion 
of freedom, he did not hazard much by the last part of his 
prediction. . ^ 

Evep in villages where members of various clans reside, 
as is fre^juently the case, each has its own cundee or quarter^ 

'* Mr. EbdUiistone ooasldcw tbem as resembling tlia 8una S o daliti *, 
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the several inhabitants of which have no more comtexioft 
with one another than if they lived in different parts of the 
country. Scarcely a day passes without a quarrel, — each 
injury produces retaliation, and benoe spring murderii, am-* 
buscad^s, and all kinds of confusion^ suspicion, and strife. 
In every hamlet individuals are seen wearing armour to se-' 
cure themselves against the designs of their secret foes, or 
surrounded for the same purpose with ' armed soldiers ; an^jl 
these private fends spread from individuals to families, and 
from them to clans, until whole tnbes aire involved in blood- 
shed for years, and eveh for generations. 

The Eussuf^ebees, although described as an agricultural 
people, do not themselves, unless when very poor, perform 
much menial labour. The weight of \this falls principally 
upon a class of persons' termed by them fakirs, a sort of vil' 
lain» or servants of the tribe. Of these^ some are the origi- 
nal inhabitants of the country reduced to servitude by we 
invaders ; others are strangers driven by fanoine or oppres- 
sion from their native provinces ; and t|ie rest are Afghans^ 
degraded by circmnstances tc^ thi3~4ow condition. These 
drudges are not permitted to hoki land, nor to be present at 
jeer^e, nor are they considered. as members of the com- 
monwealth. They are subject to the person on whose 
grounds they reside, who is called their khawund (lord or 
master) ; to whom- they pay a certain tax ; for whom they 
must work gratis ; and who can beat or kill them without 
incurring any penalty. On the other hand, the superior is 
bound by cystom and honour to protect his fakirs. These 
persons may pursue what t^ade they like; for their own 
benefit ; they may even rent land, provided only that.^they 
pay to the khawund the dues and taxes fixed by usage, be- 
yond which no one ever attempts to push his exactions^ 
The general treatment of th^m is mild ; and the liberty which 
they possess of removing at will from the estate of one 
master to another is a' powerful check against oppression. 
. Living thus amid a conquered people, and scouting every 
idea of dependance, the Eussufizehee is filled vnth. the 
thoughts of his own dignity and importance. So great i» 
the pride of this nation, ^at they cannot endure to be put 
.apon a footing even with the Dooranees, wha are acknow" 
ledged by all to be the first of the Afghan states. They 
are initable, suspicious, haughty, repulsive in their maoaerv^ 
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fiefcCf and overbearing; and, besides, they are generally 
stout men. "In those whose appearance is most charac- 
teristic of their tribe, one is struck with their fstir complex- 
ions, gray eyes, and xed beards ; by the military affectation 
of their carriage, and by their haughty 'insolent demeanour."* 
They are, however, kind and liberal to their clansmen ; and 
a subscription is easily procured to reheve any Onowho may 
have fallen in|o indigent circumstances. In the upper part 
of their country they are sober ind free from debauchery, 
but less warlike- than such as live in the plains, who, on the 
other hand, are addicted to every description of profligacy. 
Those who dwell in the hilk are illiterate and ignorant to 
an extraordinary-degree.^ Mr. Elphinstone relates, that some 
of the Naikpeekheil, a clan of this tribe, found a moUah one 
day copying^ the Koran, and, not w^l understanding what 
he was about, struck oj6[,hi8 head, saying, >' You tell us these 
books come from God, and here you are making them your- 
self. ' ' Their companions blamed this rashness, and explained 
the mistake ; ~\ipon which ^e nlurderers owned they had 
been ineonsiderate. • Such, however, is the trifling import- 
ance attached to human hfe among the Eus^fii^ehees ! 

The Turkolapeas, who are a- far less numerous tribe, 
differ in many respects from their fierce neighbours. Tliey 
are aU subject to a powerAil chief, who exercises over them 
a very absolute authority. Still- they are brave, industrious, 
cheerful, and fond of amusement. ^ 

The Khyberee?, who possess the upper branches of the 
Speenghur Mountain, and derive their name flrom the diffi- 
ctdt pass of Khyber, on- the right of the Cabul river, between 
Peshawer and Jeflalabad, are the most rapacious and treach- 
ero3is robbers of all Afghanistan. A previous arrangement, 
with the payment of a small sum, and the presence of a 
single individual, will secure to a traveller an umnolested 
passage through the territories- of every other tribe ^^ and 
even wiUiout this he may have some chance, at all events, 
of escaping unplund^red. But no*8ooner do the hoof-tramps 
pf a passenger sound up the hollow ravines of their formi- 
dable mountains, than troops of marauders flock to the spot : 
and if a caravan should appear, the ridges bristle with 
hundreds of them^ matchlock m hand, who sit'motionless ao 

* Elphhifltone. 
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the graj stones around them, watching its i^proach, and 
choosing their victims. They are a lean but muscular race, 
with long gaunt faces, high noses and cheekbones, and wear 
dark-blue turbans, with sandak> of neatly-plaited straw or 
dwarf-palm. They are capital marksmen and hill-soldiers ; 
carry firearms, with a wooden fork attached for a rest, swords, 
and short ^eais; and are altogether more uncouth than 
most of their countrymen.- In winter they live in terrace- 
roofed houses ; in summer, in moveable huts of mat, and are 
very impatient of heat. 

The tribes of Peshawer require but little notice ; 'for, as 
they dwell chiefly in the plain of that name, their ^manners 
approximate to those of the EussujSzebees, while their vi- 
cmity to the chi9f cities reduces them to a state of greater 
obedience to the king, and of subjection to their own chiefs. 

The Khuttuks, who occupy the country on the banks of 
the Indus from the Cabul river to the. Sa^t Kange, are said 
to be a tall well-favoured people, remarkable for honesty and 
orderly conduct. Their southern oolooses inhabit the most 
dreary country that can b« imagined. Nothing i^ to be seen 
but rugged and bare mountains confilsedly heaped together; 
nqthing is heard but the roar of ^ the salt torrents that rush 
down the valleys ; and the forlprn appearance of two or 
three straw-built hovels once in twenty or thirty miles rather 
adds to tiie desolation of the scene. 

There is not much in the tribes of Daman wl^ch requit-es 
a separate or particular notice. They are a larger and more 
bony race than^ the Berdooraneds, often fair, ^md universally 
wear long hair and beards. Instead of the shirt and cap of the 
Afghans, they prefer a close-fitting dress of white cotton, 
resembling that of Upper India : they have )arge loose tur- 
bans ; and in winter tnrow around their persons great-coats 
of brown or\gray woollen, and poosteens. They are Uttle 
under the control of government ; and, until within these 
iifty or sixty years, lived in as complete anarchy as the Eus- 
sunzehees. Since that time an establishment o( magistrates 
has been formed, named ehelwastee (from the Pushtoo word 
signifying forty, the number of which they consist in each 
kheil), eugible/by the mulicks or heads of families, and 
chosen for then: persond character and qualifications. These 
functionaries are in their turn pilaced under a chief, called 
raeerchelwastee, whom the whole tribe are sworn to support, 
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«ikd whose office,^ being annual, thneatens not to endanger 
the public liberty. This establishment tend»'greatly to the 
maintenance of older, not only by^ its own weight, but by 
supporting the authority of the several khans. It is also 
one of the distinguishing points between the tribes of Daman 
and their countrymen ; from wKom also they are said to 
differ, in being more simple and honest, less intolerant, 
bigoted, and .htigious, aiid generally less vicious and de- 
.Muched. '-^ 

Not so the Gundepoors, a branch from the Daman stock ; 
who are described as a lawless race, plundering all strangers, 
stealing from all their neighbours, and continually quarrelling 
amonff themselves. They are great merchants, and make 
arniutu expeditions to India .and Khoraaan; yet this sort of 
intercourse seems to have had no- effect in softening down 
the rudeness and brutsdity for which they ard notorious. 

The Baboorsy on the other hknd, are a civilized people, 
employing themselves much in merchandise, and, on the 
whole, the most-resp^table and flourishing nation in Daman. 
The Stooreeanees- were forinerly all shepherds ; but a quarrel 
with a tribe of^Caukers, throu^ whose territory they had to 
pass with- iheir flocks to the summer .pastures, caused so 
m^ny disputes,, that the one-half betook themselves to agri- 
culture,-rran example which was gradually followed by the 
rest. ■ All these tribeahave ryots, who, like the fakirs of the 
£u88ufizehee8, cultivate the lan^s of thek masters and pay 
a tax for protection, but cannot quit them without permis- 
sion, although they may, if they please, leave the tribe alto* 
getfier. , 

We next come to m>tice the members of the central divi- 
sion. Of these, the Jaujees and the Toorees, who are he- 
reditary enenues,.live in the glens and valleys of the Solyman 
tange southward of the Suffeid-Koh. The country of the 
former is colder, wilder, and higher than that of the latter ; 
the sides of 'the mountains are covered with pines i and the 
inhabitants, who live in houBes poprtly hollowed out of the 
rock, bum fires day and night, the greater part of the year, 
^nd wear shirts made of blanket. ' The Jadrans are a people 
remarkable chiefly for their disgustuig vices, who dwell in a 
|>lea8ant district westward of the rich plain of Bunnoo. 
. The Sheeranees inhabit the borders of the>Tuchte Soly*- 
man, a wild inaccessible country, including a few smaU but 
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fertile valleys which they live by cpltiTating. < They &jppem 
to be very poor and uncivilized ; plunder eveiy traveller who 
comes within their reach ; and are at war with all the world. 
Yet their faith is said to be unblemished; and when a 
stranger takes the precaution of hiring a Sheeranee escort, 
he is secure in passing throu^ their lands. They are 
generally of mid<Ue stature, tlun but hardy and active, 
have bold features, gray eyes, and a manly appearance com- 
bined with wildness. They live in miserable holes scooped 
out in the hill, ea^h having but a single apartment and en- 
trance, which last they cloe|e at night, even during winter, 
with a bush of thorn. Th^ sleep beside their fires on blaek 
hair, carpets, wrapped in their sheep-skin cloaks. Their dress 
is a coarse blanket tied about the middle, with another thrown 
over the shoulders. On their feet they wear sandals, the 
soles of which are made of coarsely-tanned bollock-hides, and 
a piece of cotton cloth is twisted round their heads. Their 
chief, whom they call Neekm (grandfiither), is the only one 
who is clothed in Moultan silk, which they deem the extreme 
of magnificence. "Ae is the regular and only dispenser of 
justice, — ^he hears the parties, breathes a prayer, and, as if 
from "the inspiration of the Deity, utters a decree, which 
dread of supernatural punislmient prevents them from diso- 
beying. 

The Zmurrees so closely resemble the Sheranees, except 
in beinf less addicted to predatory habits, that we need not 
describe them. They occupy, a smiilar country in the range 
of Solyman^ and ^<e equally wild and uncivilized. 

The Vizerees are another barbarous, savage tribe, who 
dwell in the territory north-west of the two last-mentioned 
races, among mountains nearly covered with pine. They 
live in little societies ; some under t)ie dominion of poweii^l 
khans, some under a democratic form of government, but all 
are remarkable for cultivating peace. They are, however, 
notorious plunderers ; though the amallest escort secures to 
a traveller an hospitable reception. The Vizerees consist of 
a fixed and a moving popul'ation : the formet occupy small 
hamlets of thatched or terraced houses, or, in some places, 
rocky caves, many of which are lofty enough to adnut a 
camel, and others are three jstories high. The wandering 
portion, which is the largest, dwell in moveable hovels fbrmed 
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of mats, straw huts, or tents, and in spring they go to the 
mountains, until the cold of winter drives them back again. 

There remains only to be mentioned the long valley of < 
Zawura, which opens on the plain of Tull «nd Chooteeallee, 
inhabited by the Speen or Whit^ Tiereens, a people employed 
in agriculture, and, as well as t^eir neighbours the Tor ot 
Black Tereens, great carriers of merchandise between Upper 
Sinde. and Candahar. ^ < 

We come now to notice the more noble and important of 
the Afghan tribes ivho inhabit the western section of that 
country, — -The Dooranees and the Ghiljees. Their territory, 
unlike the eastern division, consists in a great degree of 
faifih and bleak downs interspersed with hills. In some parts 
it IS deseit, — in others poorly cultivated, — in aU bare, open, 
and fitted rather for pasture than the plough. 

Scattered over an extensive countary, the Western Afghans 
are too distant' from each other to acquire the vices which 
belong to a dense population ; each horde guides its flocks 
over its owt^ extensive pastures, or cultivates the banks of a 
stream, or procures water from a cahreez irithout the risk of 
interference with their neighbours. This exemption from 
rivalry distinguishes them, as well as a sort of primitive sim- 
plicity,- which bears a greater resemblance to the Scriptural 
accounts of tHeeariy days of man than to any thing among 
modem nations. 

The pastoral tribes, who form the principal distinction be- 
tween the Western and Eastern Afghans, live in tents of 
black blanket or camlet, called kizhdees. These are from 
twenty to twenty-five - feet long, ten or twelve broad, and 
eight or nine high, supported by three poles in a row, the 
sides being well closed in by a curtain all round. Some be- 
longing to th^ khavs are spacious, and so lofty as to admit a 
camel ; ,and those which are intended to be stationary, being 
usually lined with felt, form warm and comfortable dwellinffs. 
The greater number are moveable ; their owners, like me 
Eeliauts of Persia, ^changing periodically from their winter 
stations Or kishlaks to their summer pastures or yeelaks. 
The country of the Dooranees is about ^K) miles long by 190 
broad, and extends from the Paropamisan Mountains to those 
of the Khojeh Amhin range. Its nature has already been 
described. This tribe, formerly called Abdallees, received 
their present appellation from Ahmed Shah, their sovereigu. 
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In consequence of the dream of a famotis saint; and he at 
the same time took the title of Shah Doore Dooran. 

The nine principal clans, which appear in Our classification 
4jf the western tribes as having sprung from the two gceat 
branches of Zeeruk and Punjpaw, have, increased to a mul- 
titude of smaller ones ; but that of Populsehee|. is the most ' 
distinguished of all, as having given a king to the Afghan 
people. The principal seat of the SuddoOzehees j^that ^ul>- 
division from which the ro^ family takes its origin) is near 
Sheher Suffa, in the k)wer valley of the Tumuk. Mr. El- 
phinstone calculates the whole population of t|:ie .Dooranee 
country at 800,000 s6uls. v 

The leading points of di£fei;ence between their -nation and 
the other Afghans lie principally in the nature of their in* 
temal administration and go^rnment,. The king .is their 
hereditaiy chief and military commander: to him all heads 
of tribes are bound to render the service of k horseman* for 
every plough of land ; and the officers commanding these yeo- 
men are the civil magistrates of the country frojn which* they 
ere drawn. These sirdars are /urther employed in offices 
pf state and emolument about court, where they acquire a 
taste for wealth and splendour; and , the patronage thus 
placed in the hands of the .crown forms- a counterpoise to the 
power which the petty leaders mi^t otherwise be disposed to 
turn against the sovereign. The working of this system when 
in full operation is said to have been ^zpeUent, and to have 
greatly promoted good. order and the hajn>iness of the people. 
The internal government of the clans is more justly balanced', 
and far better inaintained than among any^of the other 
tribes ; and though the spirit of revenge and retaliation i^ 
not less stroi]^ than elsewhere, the hand of law is able to 
repress it» /ofi^cts. From these' favourable circumstances 
the progress of civilization and improvement has been infi- 
nitely greater among the agricultural Dooranees than ankong 
the eastern states ; the benefits of whicl^ are obvious in 
fivery part of their private and social establishments. Their 
yillages are more respeptable, and their houses better cpn- 

<^ This remarkable innovation on the cvstonui of an Afghan tribe was 
effected by Nadir Shah, who introdu<.*ed the system of military servljCQ 
among XheGhiljees and Dooranees, when he returned to them nnder 
thla stipulation part of the country he had wreated Ocom them by eon- 
quest. 
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flttvcted; while comforts and even luxuiies are common 
within their dwellings. 

, AJmost every hamlet has in its neighbourhood the castle 
of a khan, — ^places construeted imt£er for privacy than 
strength ; yvhere the chief has several apartments.; lodgings 
for his family, Telatives, and dependants ; storehouses for 
his property, and stables for his horses. At one of the gates 
there is always a Mehman Khaneh, where travellers are enter- 
tained, and ^here the* villaffers assemble to hear the news 
and talk with strangers. The khans themselves are said to 
be sober, decent, moderate, and plain men, — a species of 
small covLntry laifds, who treat their inferiors with mildness, 
and in return are regarded43y them with- reject and esteem. 
The lands are cultivated principally by buzgurs,* by hired 
labourers, or by slaves. The first of these are often the , 
poore^ individuals of the tribe ; the labourers are chiefly 
Tajuks, or Afghan Humsayahs ; the slaves, who are not numer- 
ous, are either Oaufirs or Persians taken by the Belooches, 
with a few Africans imported from the coast of Zanguebar. 

. The Dooratnees are generally handsome stout men, with 
fiood complexions and fine .beards. Some have plump round 
ices, but the greater number are marked by the usual high 
Afghan features. Thdur demeanour, though manly, is modest, 
and ihey are gencdndly void of frivolity or vulgarity. They 
are religious yet tolerant, and are considered the bravest, 
most- hospitable, and, on the whole, the worthiest of their 
race. They are not, however, altogether strangers to rar 
pacity -y for, though by no means such detenninea robbers as 
most other Afj^an tribes, they are not without a considerable 
inclmation to plunder. The Atchikzehees must be excepted 
flom even this measured praise ; as they are rough and bar- 
barous in their manners, filthy in their habits, imiospitable, 
irreligious, and, to crown all, most inhuman marauders. 

Tm country of the Ghiliees Ues to the east of that of the 
Doorttnees, and occupies the upper section of the valley of 
the Tumuk, together with the greater part of that which 
runs north from Ghizm to Gabul, and a portion of the Cabul 
valley itself as far as the Berdooranee territory. In this 
tract is contained some of the principal cities of the king- 
dom, — Ghizni, Gabul, and Kdat e Gluljee, — ^with some fine 

* A sort of peity tenantry. 
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cnltirated districts, surroanded by still more extensive ^^3M9 
of stony mountains, barren hills, aftid desert plains, liia 
climate is generally cold, — ^the winter severer dian in Eng- 
land, — ^the summer not much hotter. 

ITie Ghiljees were formerly the leading tribe of Af- 
ghanistan. Only a century ago they conquered 'and held 
temporary possession of Persia, and, though fallen from their 
sovereign state, they still remain a numeroiis, brave, and 
high-mmded people. Their enmity to the Dooranees, who 
have wrested from them the sceptre and importance they 
once possessed, is deep and deadly.* Yet the ascendency of 
*hat tribe is so firmly established, that all struggle is now at 
»n end, and they sullenly submit to the government of the 
conqueror. According to Mr. EJpfiinitone's ^estimate, they 
may amount to 100,000 families, and their principal divisions 
have been marked in the classification of "tribes. , The Ho- 
teekee and Tokhee are the noblest clans ; from the* first 
(ipring the Ghiljee kings, from the latter their viziers. But 
the state of internal government among them is of a very 
inferior character to thatj)f their rivals. The khans- have 
little power beyond their own families, ^and. in the parts of 
tiieir country near the towns the king's governor supplies 
the deficiency ; while, at a ^eaiter distance, the multitude 
of small communities iiito which the kheils are broken, be* 
trays the anarchy that everywhere prevails. In some places 
the Chehirastee system, which they have been forced to 
adopt, has produced' a salutary effeot ; but feuds are nevuv 
theless numerous and increasing. Yet, liiotwithstandiiig 
these unhappy quarrels, they are not considered as a' violent 
or an irritable people, l^ey hve in much harmony with 
-f each other, are very hospitable; and deservedly rank as the 
second in character among the tribes of A^hanistan. The 
western Qhiljees, in manners, customs, dress, and appear- 
ance, closely resemble the Dooranees their iieigMiours. 
Those to the east differ widely from their brethren, and as- 

* A Gfailiee, speaking to Mr. ElpttinBtone of the animosity of tils tribe 
|o that pf (ho Dooranees, adailtled that they were " good people. They 
tfress well, they are hoeiNtable, they are not treacherous ; yet we would 

R among them and serve them^ eat their salt, and then se| fire to their 
ises ; our hearts barn because we have lost the kingdom, and we wish 
|o see the Dooranees as poor as ourselves. They say, * Cook, let us be 
united.' Tou have taken our kingdom, killed our brothers, and led aws? 
pyr women prisoners,' tfad shall we uhite with you V* 
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ibkuhte vather in dress and liabits to the tribes of Danum. 
They are perhaps the fairest and handsomest of all the Af- 
ghans. 

"The term Tajuk is used, as we have before observed, in 
opposition ta Toork, — the peaceable to the warlike ; and i« 
was Applied to the subdued Persians by their Tartar masters. 
The word, whether descriptive of the same people or not, is 
common over a considerable part of Asia* In Afghanistan, 
they are supposed to be the descendants- of Arabs, who, dis^ 
placed in a great measura by their conquerors, now live scat* 
tered about upon land which they once perhaps cultivated as 
their own. They everywhere occupy fixed habitations, as 
tenants or servants to the lords of the soil, though sometimes 
in villages which belonged to themselves. They are in thitf 
state a miAd, sober, industrious, and peaceable people, with 
more of the virtues than the faults of their rulers, and all 
se&lous Sonnees. They are most nun^erous in towns, and 
compose the principal part gf the popu^tion around the great 
cities. They ,are oi^ good terms with the Afghans, who, 
though they regiird th^m as inferiors, do not treat them with 
contempt. The iidiabitants of Cohistan, the Burrukees and 
Poormpolees,, with some other ^ races, are all considered by 
Mr. Elphinstone as coming under the description of Tajuks^ 
who, according to him,^re found in the dominions of the 
Kinff of Cabul ta the extent of a million ami a half. 

The principal cities of Afghanistan are Candahar, Ghizni, 
Cabul, and Peshawar ; and of these the two first are cele^ 
grated both, in Eastern romance and history. The ancient 
castle t}{ Candahar was situated upon a hiffh rocky hill ; but 
Nadir Shah, after takinjg; the. fortress, j)erhaps unwiUing to 
leave so strong a place m the lumds of a people in whom he 
could not confide, destroyed both, and foundea upon the cour 
tiguous plain a new city,, which he called Nadirabad. This, 
which was. completed by Ahmed Shah Dooranee, is now 
denominated Candahar, and occupied, in the time of Foster, 
a sqiiare of about three miles in compass, surrounded b^ an 
ordinary fortification. It was then populous and flourishme ; 
and, 88 it Ues in the route which directly connects In£a 
with Persia, it is stUl an important eTUrepdt. The bazaar is 
well filled, and many rich Hindoo merchants are found there, 
who occupy an eitensive range of shops filled with valuable 
merchaiMuse. ■ 
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the beauty and abundance of its flowers are provetbial i its 
Ihiits are in estimation far and near ; and its climate and 
scenery are considered as unrivalled in the East. One of 
the most pleasing as well as interesting Spots is the tomb of 
the celebrated Baber, the founder of the Mogul empire in 
India. It is situated at the top of an eminence near the city, 
among beds of anemones and other flowers, commanding a 
snagnificent prospect, which that great and kind-hearted mon- 
arch used often to enjoy when passing his hours of leisure 
with his gallant companions, on the spot where his remains 
now lie interred. 

Peshawer^ the second city in point of population, stands 
in a fine plain, but upon an irregular surface. It is five miles 
round, and when visited by Mr. Elphinstone might contain 
about 100,000 inhabitants. The houses were built of brick, 
^nerally unbumt, in wooden frames, and commonly three 
etories high. The streets were paved^ but narrow and in- 
convenient. . Two or three brooks ran through the town, and 
were even there skirted with willows and mulberry-trees* 
The streets and bazaars were crowded with men of ail nar 
tions and languages, and the shops filled with all sorts of 
goods; but at that time the city was the residence of the 
couKt, and had coRsequeni;ly all the^bustle and glitter attend- 
ant upon such a preset^ce. 

We now proceed to give a short account of the kingdom 
of Cabul, as it existed under the Dooranee dynasty. It is 
unnecessary for our purpose to describe the struggles of that 
people ^nd the Ghiljees for power previous to the reign of 
Nadir Shah. On the day of confusion which succeeded the 
murder of this monarch in June, 1747, a battle took place 
between the several bodies of troops, in which Ahmed Khan 
Abdallee headed the Afghans and Uzbecks against the Pep* 
sians. But'the conflict terminated vnthout a decisive result; 
and Ahmed, fighting his way through Khorasan, reached 
Candahar with not more than . three thousand horse. A 
treasure coming from India for Nadir, which had been seized 
by the inhabitants of that place, fell into his hands after some 
opposition ; and Ahmed, at the age of twenty-three, assumed 
the ensigns of royalty at Candahar, in the month of October, 
1747, — ^the Dooranee, Kuzzilbash, Belooche, and Hsasar 
chiefs assisting at his coronation. 

Possessed of a genius well calculated for command, anr 

£e 
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pradence and decision beyond his yean, the young shiih com* 
menced his reign by the wise measure of conciliating his 
own tribe ; after which he gradually gained an ascendbney 
over the others,-«a difficult and delicate task, in which he 
succeeded partly by a show of moderation^ and partly by 
firmness, and occasional coercion, to which the strength of 
his party among the Dooranees enabled him to have recourse. 
But the most effectual meains he used for consolidating the 
discordant ^mass of the Afghan tribes was foreijiii conquest ; 
thereby at mce ^ving employment to their nuutaiy geniB% 
and satisfying their love of plunder. 

The feebleness of the Uzbeck and Indian empires had been 
exposed and increased by their contests with Nadir, and 
Persia was already distracted by the dissensions which had 
broken out in the family of her late sovereign. India, at 
once rich and weak, was the qaost attractive point to com- 
mence with, and against it, accordingly, did Ahmed Shah 
first direct his attention and his arms. 

His conquests there having been already described in 
another volume of this woik,* do not require any farther 
mention. Suffice it to say, that .they confirmed his power ; 
and the monarchy thus estabUshed, which extended from 
Nishapour to Sirfalnd of the Punjaub, from the Oxus to the 
sea, was fashioned on the model of ttiatof Persift. ' 

It was natural that die follower of a successful sovereign 
should avail himself of his master^s experience ; and accord- 
ingly we find that in the general adininistration of ffovem- 
ment. and even in the arrangement of the househcMd^ and 
distrioution of the offices of stat6,t the example Applied by 
Nadir was closely imitated, modified oqIv in such points as 
might suit the peculiarities <^ the A4;han nation. We 
shaul thei^ore omit all details on this subject, and the rather, 
because subsequent events have so deranged the whole sys- 
tem as virtually to have axu^ihilated it for the present alto- 
gether. 

Ahmed Shah died^ at Mur^a, in the Atchikzehee coun- 

* lmd\j lArarvi No. XLVIT. Brftish India, vol. i. p. MMMS. 

t Tn— e wttre niry nomerous, snd eteb was dlscinfoisbed by • rich 
and pecnliar drets, wbicb togeiber with tbe brttliant display oC sraMwr 
and jewttlfl, partiealarly aboat the aorerelca's person, threw aa air of 
great splendour over the Doorsnee eonrt. 

t Ofa caDcer in bis flwe. 
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\Tfy m June, 1773, in the fiftieth year of his age, and tWenty- 
•ixth of his government. He was succeeded by his son 
Tiarar Shah, a prince who, from his natural indolence, was 
Mi qualified to maintain the fabric of power which his father 
haA raised, or to rule with efficiency so turbulent a nation as 
the A%han». After a rei^ of twenty years, marked chiefly 
by rebellions and conspiiocies, during-which the weakness of 
the crown gradually mcreased, he died at Cabul in 1793 
widiout naming an heir, — an omission of little moment, asa 
faction, headed by his fe^rpurite queen and supported by the 

grincipal chiefs, placed Shah Zeman upon the throne, and 
ept him there in spite of ail the other princes of the blood. 
JThe ibrtnnes of this prince, who was deficient neither in 
abiUtie^ noir couri^e, were blasted by an ill^rected ambi- 
tion, and a mistaken policy, arising from the evil counsels of 
a haughty,, but timid and- avaricious tninister. While he 
should have, busied himself in consolidating his power at 
home, and securing the possession of Khorasan, he wasted 
his time in foolish invasions of tndia ; and, instead of en- 
deavoiiring to secure the good-will of his own tribe, he dis- 
gusted them by neglect, want of confidence, ill-judged parsi- 
mony, and finally by downright cruelty. A reign of seven 
years, which at first gave^e fairest promise of success, was 
thus spent in bootless enterprises, and imbittered by a series 
of domestic rebellions and dark conspiracies, which at length 
ended in his ruin. After terrifying the feeble princes of 
Hindostan, and alarming even the rising power of Britain,* . 
which sent an army to Anoopsheher to check the progress 
of the Dooranee monarch in his threatetied attack upon their 
ally the Nabob Vizier of Oude, Shah Zeman Was forced by 
disturbancea at home to withdraw from the country, and fell 
1^ victim to the ambition of a brother and the revenge of an 
injured statesman. 

A serious conspiracy, in which some of the most power- 
ful nobles of the realm were implicated, was discovered by 
an accomplice, and the whole oi those engaged in it were 
seized and mercilessly put to death. Futeh Khan, the son 
of Sirafrauz Khan, one of these leaders, and chief of the 

* It was with Ibe Tiew or«ausinf a diTiakm on the side of Persia, and 
ttas ralieTliig the apppebensidns, entertained ibr oar Indian dotninimis 
lliat tlie first embasqr under Sir John, then Captain Malcolm, was sent 
t»Peraia. 
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Bimikxehee clan of Dooranees, — a man of great talents tati. 
little principle, — ^fled to Mahmoud, another of the princeb of 
the bleod-royal, and Zeman's most formidable competitor for 
the throne. Encouraged by his support, and strengthened 
by his genius, the insurgents increased so rapidly that th^ 
were able not only to oppose the shah, but finally to gau 
over his troops, and force him to fly. Betrayed by a moUah 
in whom he had confided, the unfortunate monarch was 
seised, and by having his eyes put out with a lancet, was 
rendered incapable, of checking the career of his inhuman rel- 
ative, or the schiemes of his ambitious minister. 

But the reign of the usurper was destined to be neither 
prosperous nor lasting : bis indolent, timid, and unprincipled 
character was ill calculated ^to uphold an unjust cause. Sajah 
nl Mulk, the full brother of the unfortunate Zeman, who had 
been left at Peshawer in charge of the royal family and 
tx^asury, immediately, on hearing of the recent events, pro- 
claimed himself king ; and, although frequently defeated, he 
at length, taking advantage of the sdbsence of Futeh Khan the 
vizier, and of a religious prejudice against Mahmoud, suc- 
ceeded in overpowering all opposition, and in seizing that 
pmce in hjs palace at Cabul. With a generosity unknown 
in these fierce struggles, he spared the eyes of his fallen 
kinsman, — an act of lenity which aftejrward. caused his own 
niin. 

Sujah ul Mulk, now king of Cabul,' found his reward in a 
very disturbed and shortlived success. Futeh Khan ^made 
bis* submission to him ; but his mediate demands were im- 
prudently rejected, and he retired in disgpst to his castle of 
Oeereesh, where he employed himself in- intrigues against a 
prince who, as he conceived, had both injured and msulted 
nim. Rebellions were fomented, disaffection encouraged, 
and at length, in an attempt of the discontented vizier to 
raise another prince- to the throne, Mahmoud escaped, and 
succeeded in joining his wily friend Ft^teh. This event was 
productive of the moat disastrous consequences. A year 
ftfterward, the mission to Cabul, under Mr. Elphinstone, 
found the king still in possession of the throne. But before 
they quitted the country his fortune had yielded to the in- 
fluence of his rival ; and, aflei: a succession of reverses, the 
ill-fated Sujah was forced to seek protection with Runjeet 
Sing, chief of the Seiks. Disappointed in not meeting with 
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tke sympathy or assistance he hoped for, and inhdspitahly 
plundered* by thai ruler, the eziled^monarch once more 
took to flight, and threw himself upon the generosity of the 
British government, who afforded him an asylum at Lood- 
heana. 

In the meantime Mahmoud, though nominally king, was 
nothing more than a pageant in the hands of the ambitious 
Futeh Khan, who conferred upon the members of his own 
family the principal offices of state and goyemments of the 
realm. But the country was disturbed by constant rebellions ; 
and the Seiks not only made rapid progress in the Punjaub, 
but succeeded in getting possession of the celebrated valley 
of Cashmere, which had been one of the Afghan acquisitions. 
Endeavouring to compensate by conquests in the west for 
their losses m the east, Futeh proceeded to reduce Herat ; 
and, by treachery as it is alleged, he made himself master 
of that city and of the person of Ferose Mirza, another son 
of the late Timur Shah, who had been residing there in 
retirement; paying to Persia a trifling tribute as tne price of 
exemption from molestation. An mtngue with a discon- 
tented chieff of Khorasan was at length the cause of this 
able but unprincipled minister's downiall. Seduced by his 
representations and promises of assistance, he at^mpted to 
c^try the Dooranee arms further into Khorasan ; but, beinff 
worsted in an action with the prince-governor of. Mushed 
and thrown from his horse, it was not withont diflSculty that 
he regained Herat. The^, }xf. some singular oversight, he 
foil into the power of Prince Uamran, the son of Mahmoud, 
who, cruel and overbearing himself, and long since disgusted 
with the arrogance of the minister's demeanour, reproached 
him with his unauthorized enterprise and signal failure, and 
directed his eyes to be instantly put out, — an order which 
was executed upon the spot. 

This inhuman act of revenge soon brought its own punish- 
ment. The brothers and relatives of the unfortunate vizier 
fled each to his' own stronghold, where they immediately 

* TtM unfimunate king In his flight had maiiaged fo carry offteTeral 
valuable Jewels, and among others the celebrated diamond known by the 
name of " Kob e Noor«" or <* Hill of Ughi,'* deacribed by Tavernier. Bat 
the rulsr of the Seika having learned this Act, never oeaMd to persecute 
his ftllen guest till be oooaented to aeU him this invaluabte gam at s 
nominal price. 

t Mflhsmmud Khan Gstmosc, chief of Toorhot. 
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busied themseWes in taking. precautions for their safety,—^ 
strengtheninff their respective parties, and exciting rebellioBS- 
against the king and his son. Shah Mahmoud and Camran, 
on the other hand, carrying the blind Futeh Khan along with 
(them, sought to allay these disturbances ; and endeavoured 
to compel their unfortunate prisoner to use his influence with 
his kindred to desist from their treasonable attempts, and 
return to their allegiance. . But he steadily and incugnantly 
rejected all their persuasions. " The eyes," said he, " which 
lighted you to a throne, and maintained you there, are now 
sightless ; — ^without them I am useless, and you are weak. 
Your barbarous imprudence has deprived you of your only 
Btm guide, and, sooner or later, fall you must and will." 
Hzasperated at his determined resistance, they directed the 
miserable man to be tortured, and afterward,put him to death, 
as has been averred, with their own hands. 

The prophecy thus uttered^ was very soon, fulfilled. Mah- 
moud and Camran were rapidly deprived of all their domin- 
ions, which, indeed, they did not dare to re-enter. Herat 
and its dependancies alone remained, and there they resided, 
paying to the crown of Persia the same tribute which bad 
been, formerly exacted from Ferose Mirza. The kingdom 
has since been rent into a multitude of petty factions, headed 
by the brother of. the murdered vizier, or other great lords 
of the country, some of whom, in order to cloak thoir own 
ambitious designs, set up a pageant of the royal fiimily, taken 
from the state-prison of Bala Hissar. Several of the remain- 
ing princes have, however, fled for refuge to Mushed in Khora- 
san, where they subsist upon the precarious hospitality of 
the government of that place ; and, whatever other power 
may hereafter rule in Afghanistan, no doubt can be enter- 
tained that the glory oi Sie house of Soddoozehee has set 
lor ever. 
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CHAPTER 3il. . 
Natural History of Pertia, 

Oeolonr of Persia^ Knowledge of it limited-^Table^land-r-IsIands— 
Priiiiiiiye Mountains between Isrmhan and Teheran— T'urquolae Mines 
of Elburz Mountains— Mineralogy of the country almost unknown — 
Iron, Copper, and Lead Ores— Rock-salt— Sulphur— Vegetable Pro 
ductions — A.niQials— Arabian Horses— The Asa^Mule^Camel- fow 
—Sheep — Does— WIldAnimals— Lion— Tiger— Hyena— Wolf— Jackal 
— Red-d^er— Wild bog— Mountain Goat and Mountain Sbeep— Birds 
of Prey— Eagle, Vulture, Hawk— Game binto— Bttsiard, Partridge 
Qoail-^Fiabes— RepiUe»— lusecta. 

Our knowledge pf Persian geology is limited and imperfect. 
The aathor, indeed, is not aware of an^ other information 
on the subject than that which is contamed in certain me- 
moirs furnished by himself to the Geological Society, together 
with a series of specimens collected in his travels tmrough 
the country. 

Persia has already bjeen described as an elevated table- 
land, 'Varied with many ranges and groups of mountains. 
C<Hiimencing at the south, we may observe that the Gulf 
appears to be a basin,, shallow a^ its uj^er extremity,, and 
lying in a calcareous formation, the extent of which on the 
Arabian coast is ^eat, while on the Persian shore it stretches 
from 'Some point m Mekran» probably to Bussora. Its limit* 
towards . the interior are uncertain ; there tjeems reason, 
however, from all that can be collected, to believe, that from 
Candahar on the east, to Kermanshah on (he west, the 
major part of the moilntains are calcareQus. 

The islands in the Gulf xte principally of the same de-* 
scription. . In Kishma, the largest, the cliffs of limestone 
were capped with coralline sandstone, which is sonorous, 
and yields with difficulty to the hammer. The sand thus 
agglutinated forms layers, ridges,, and blocks, beneath which 
are beds of white, gray, or yellow marl, with oyster and 
dam shells, sod much coral. The same remarks apply to 
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the coait of Kerman at Gombroon, and probably at all other 
points. 

The Uland of Ormuz presents a singular assemblaae of 
■ummits and ridges. The roek most prevalent is of a oark- 
brown or reddish colour, tinged with uron, and abounding in 
specular iron-ore and o^Jire. Then occur peaks of gypsum, 
as white as snow, with conglomerates, in which quartz and 
felspar are imbedded 'in light-gray homstone. Pebbles of 
greenish chert, plasma, and brown or red flint, with particles 
of iron ore, are also found, with abundance of copper jiyrites, 
crystallized in pentagonal dodecahedrons. Salt is extremely 
abundant, and not a fresh spring is found in the island. The 
same description, nearly, will suit Larrak, Anjar, and Polior. 
The low plain from Sushire to Djalake^ is thickly sprinkled 
with sulphate of lime in crystals, the rocks and gravel being 
generally calcareous. The whole mountainous tract between 
Dalakee and Shiraz, and from. thence to Ispahan, in the 
course of the usual routes^ consists invariably of limestcme 
and gypsum. The former is principally compact, ^Unteiy^, 
of vanous shades of gray and yellow, assuming a stratified 
form, dipping to the north and north-eastward at angles 
varying from 15 to 45 degrees, but often disturbed and dis- 
torted as if by violence. The ^psum appears sometimes 
composing whole bilk, at others in email lumps or veins, luid 
fteouently in masses of fine alabaster. Salt is very abundant 
in tne ranges between Dalakee and Shiraz. Sulphuric acid 
is found, sometimes in a disengaged, state, impregnating ept' 
tain earthy substances which impart it to water. G^akedony 
is picked up in the course of several streams near Shuraz. 
In the higher regions between that place and Ispahan, nodules 
of chert were found in the limestone, 9» also pebbles of quarts 
and green serpentine, in a state of conglomerate united by i^ 
calcareous cement. 

Indications of a more primitive character showed them- 
selves in the heights near Dehgirdoo, in knolls of clay-slate, 
amonff which masses of quartz rock occasionally protruded. 
This desc^ption probably applies to the whole mountainous 
tract from Kerman to Kermanshah. 

Between Ispahan and Teheran the mountains were found 
to assume an aspect more decidedly primitive. Near their 
basis the upper and imder strata were csksrsous, tiqged of i 
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raHous colours by iron, while the middle position was occi> 
pied by siliceous rocks, and the union between the two was 
so intimate as sometimes to be nearly indeterminable/ Clayt 
slate was next observed, surmounted by granular limestone, 
and occasionally traversed by trap-dykes. Curious conglome- 
rates also occurred, some containing nummulites wiUi white 
crystals running in veins through a cement of yellow or 
brown sand ; — K>thers enclosing agate-like kernels of a brown 
hu6. In breaking a piece of compact limestone containing 
nummulites, an echinus was< discovered nearly seven inches 
in diameter. Higher up, granite, clay-porphyry, and coarse- 
grained oi-anular quartz, quariz with chlorite, mica-slate, and 
trap-por^yry, made their appearance. The summits of the 
mountain, so far a^ could be distinguished for snow, were 
composed of dark iron-stained felspar-porphyry, reposing 
upon granite. White selenite rav plentifully scattered about. 
On the northern side of the ridge also these rocks were 
abundant ; but masses of trap-porpTiyry often occurred amid 
the granite, and veins or strata of light-coloured clay-porphyry 
occasionally traversed the granite and felspar-porphyry in a 
direction opposite to that oi their strata. ' On descending to 
the skirts, caltaroous substances reappeared plentifully, in 
the shape of earthy or' marly hillocks of various colours, 
from ^ash-gray to dark-red and yellow. In one low range, 
near Kinaraghird, these hillocks contained > much dark com- 
pact felspar, and a quantity of amygdaloid, with prase in 
green-coated kernels of great beauty. 

The long range of mountains, extending from the plains 
of Mogan on the wfest to the Paropamisan hills on the east, 
and which have been denominated the Elburz, are supposed 
to possess a primitive character. Porphyry coloured with 
chlorite, and compact felspar with green earth, were found 
in abundance in the torrent-beds ; — OTanite arid mountain- 
limestone more rarely. Their skirts, however, exhibited the 
usual predominance of calcareous matter ; — masses of va- 
rious-coloured earth or marl, intermixed with glittering 
selenite, lay in confused deposittis or in deep beds, which, 
cut by the mountain-torrents into ditch-like ravines often 
more than 100 feet deep, exhibited the alternate layers of 
gravel and clayey or calcareous detritus of which they are 
U)rmed. In crossing the branches of these mountains the 
primitive rocks appear. Ascending on the south side by a 
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DU8 in a hollow, uh-coloured shale was succeeded h^ qnaitz. 
Higher up lay gray, black, or yellow movntaiii^limestone 
veined with white,-«a very common rock in Persia. Chlo- 
rite-slate, varying in colour from daik-gray to puiple and 
blue-black, and quartz, in yarious shapes, composed Uie 
summit, which must have been between 6000 and 7000 feet 
above the level of the sea. On descending the north side, 
coarse-grained granite, combined with calcareous particles, 
was found in huge detached blocks, which at a still lower 
level gave way to large beds of common granite, frequently 
exhibiting columnar divisions. These mountains may be 
generally described as follows : — calcareous substances 
streteh along their eastern skirts ; on their southern acclivi- 
ties schistose rocks appear; day intermingled with quartz 
occupifBs the iniddling and higher regions ; while granite 
composes the lower tracts of.tlueir nor3ier|i> aspects. , 

Traces of volcanic action are to be found in several parts 
of this range. The peak of Demawund, which rises full 
12,000 feet above the levelof the sea, is undoubtedly to be 
referred to that origin ; and the frequency of eacrth(^uakes, 
which shake and sometimes destroy the towns at their feet, 
indicate the widely-spread elements of subterraneous fire 
which exist within them. 

The motft interesting geological feature which occura. in 
the Elborz Mountains is Sie turquoise mines, situated about 
forty miles west of Nishapour. The base of the ridge 
where they lie is composed of white, gray, yellow, red, or 
brown poiphvritic earth, interspersed with veins of brilliant 
red, disposed in hillocks, on the top of which rest beds of 
limestone, or porphyritlc conglomerates. The mines were 
opened in the hill side, in beds of porphyritic eartih, or in 
rock of the same material, de^ly tinned with iron ; and of 
these substances' in various shapes, mien veined with micar 
ceous iron ore, the moiuntain appears to consist. The tur- 
quoise (or calaite of Professor Fisher) is disseminated in 
veins, nodules, and irregular masses, and the crude. nmtter 
of the gem is often plentifully dispersed in soft and pulveru- 
lent lumps, of 'a pale drossy substance. It is occasionally 
hard and compact, but, being full of* flaws, it possesses no 
great mercantile value. These mines are the property of 
tbsi crown, and ^re fanned out to the best bidder. 

Towards thr western extremity of the Elburz range, 
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Odnding from Ghilan to Axerbijan, yellow splintery lime-^ 
stone was the first rock observed, although granite and 
breccia had sevezal times been seen in the plain at the foot 
of the hills. Beyond this was the dark chlonte>slate. Next 
came a brown porphyritic roek, exposing spar^like substances 
on fracture, and easily decomposaUe. A eongloijierate rock 
wi& a calcareous cement iformed, so far as coald be seen, 
the summits of all the mountains from Khalhal to Ardebil,— 
a distance of at least forty miles. 

On the road from Ardebil to Tabriz a dark trap-rock was 
generally found occupying^ the high positions. It was occa- 
sionally porous, and as it were^ honeycombed by exposure, 
but oftener heavy, .solid, and sonorous. White compact lime- 
stone is prevalent around Tabriz, and, with large tracts of 
gravelly hills and beds of conglomerate united by calcareous 
cement, x^omposes the greater part of the country in its 
vicinity. 

'The mountains of Sahund, 40^miles soi^th-east of Tabriz, 
exhibit groat masses of calcaroous conglomerate resting on 
a base of graniite. ■ Their smnmits are composed of porphyry, 
sometipes containing crystals of glossy felspar uid horn- 
blende. Some of the lower hills intervening between Sahund 
and Tabriz are covered with, blocks and pebbles of a dark-blue 
rock containing calcareous matter. At the north-east comer 
of the }^e Shahee, or Urumeab, argillaceous sandstone 
and compact Umestone were found, the latter containing a 
great many petrified shells of the pecten genus, which like- 
wise occur in many parts contiguous to the lake. 

The mineralogy of Persia may be said to be unknown. 
Iron is undoubtedly abundant, but is little manufactured. 
Copper has been discovered in Khorasan, Azerbijan,* and 
other places ; but the disturbed state of the country, as well 
as the want of confidence in government, deters men of capital 
from working them. Lead is by^no means scarce, — the mines 
of Fan and Kerman supply the greater part of the demand, 
though a certain quantity is imported from India. Antimony 
is also found, but little uscid. There are no mines of silver 
or gold worthy of notice. Rock-salt is plentiful all over the 



* An attempt has lately teen mads by some English gentlemen, m^ 
ported by a mercantile boose in London, to work the copper mines fa 
AserbUan ;— ws have not heard with what suocess. 
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coQDtry. The mines of Khameer yield a copious supply of 
sulphur, whioh is also found in many other /places ; and 
naphtha is likewise a very common, cheap, ana useful jmto- 
duction. 

The empire of Persia, as described in the preceding p(We«, 
is by the natives divided into two distinct climates; die Gur- 
maseer and Sirhud (warm and cold regions), and the produc« 
tions of these necessarily differ from each other. The former 
comprehends the lower part of Beloochistan, Mekran, Ker- 
man, and LaristanV together with the southern parts of Farsand 
Kuzistan; and these provinces, particularly thbse fiirthest 
to the east, are rich in many of the productions of India. 

By Mr. Pottingef we, are informed, that a^U thft grains of 
Hindostan are produced in Lus, and the southern parts of 
Beloochistan and Mekran. Bajeree, joar {liolcUs 9orgum\ 
moongee (PluueoluM mungo^) tel (t^Momuni), maize, d&l (a 
vetch), oord-mutter (a sort of pea), chunna {Cicer arUtinum)f 
with rice, barley^ and wheat, form the usual crops: cotton, 
indigo, sugar, and madder, are cultivated with perfect success. 
In Mdition to the chinar or PlaUanut Onentalif, the walnut, 
and other trees of higher latitudes, the uphoor (a variety oi 
Ziziphiu jujuba), the pe^pul (Ftcut religiosa), the neem 
{Meiia azaderackia\ the seesoo {Daiber^ veeso), the mango, 
the guava, the orange, the lemon, the babod {Mimosa Ara" 
Mca), and more than one species of the tamarisk, ace found 
embellishing favoured ^pots, ^here moisture encourages vege<* 
tation. The water-courses in Mekran are Med wiui under' 
wood of oletoder, ta^raarisk, babool^ and other thorny shrubs* 
which give harbour to a multitude of wild animals. 

' Among the most valuable productions of this scorchii^ 
climate is the date-tree, which here, as in Arabia, seems to 
require the full influence 6f a burning sun to ripen its deli- 
cious fhiiti It flourishes only in the lowest and hottest parts 
of the region now undw our cdnsideration^ 

Kelat of Beloochistan is situated in a climate which greatly 
resembles that of Europe, and its bazaars exhibit as various 
a display of fruits and vegetables as can, perhaps, be found 
in any quarter of the world. Apricots, peaches, nectarines* 
plums, apples, pears, quinces, and grapes, of various . and 
delicious kinds ; figs, pomegranates, mulberries, guavas, plan* 
tains, melons, curranta, cherries, almonds', widnuts, and pis* 
tachio nuts, are sold in profusion for a trifle ; and Uie culiiiai^ 
vegetables, as ttunipsy carrots, cabba^^es, lettuces, cauli- 
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.flowers, pea» and bean«, radishes, celer3rt amoski, gsiiie 
parsley, eggfruk, cucumbers, and others, yield not in ex- 
cellence to those in Europe. 

On ascending from the Dashtistan of Fars, hv the pass of 
the Doochter and Peerazun, to the level of Shirax and the 
region around it, we lose sight of those fruits and )^ant8 
that loTO a warm climate. Among the trees that then attract 
our notice, are the statriy chinar, the dark aspiring cypress, 
the picturesque pinaster, the tall Lombaidy poplar, saq the 
willow. The plains are covered with a stunted and prickly 
herbage, incluoing the camelthom (ifedyfcrtim alkajey, the 
wild-hquorice, the henak or spice-pfamtj the soapwort, a 
species of wild rue, and many others* Among toem the 
stalk of the gum-ammonite rears itself upon most of the 
gravelly plains of Irak and Khorasan, dropping its bitter tears 
upon the waste. 

Ilie mountains between Kauzeroin and Shiraz, and those 
of the Buchtiarees and of Kmrdistan, are in many places 
covered with dwarf oak; while the konar or comei*busb 
(the corrundah of Hindostan), with the wild 'Or bitter almond, 
are scattered over their rooky sides, and on the Uttle plains 
that lie imbosomed among them. 

Though the orchards of Persia are rich in di the fruits of> 
Europe, the timber-trees of the great central traets ' are 
chiefly limited- to the chinar, Lombaidy poplar (Psrsice sefr> 
dar), a bushy species of elm, the common «nd the sweet* 
scented willow named aingid, and a £bw ][Hiiasters. Walnut* 
trees grow everywhere to a maEgnifieeat size : but the cypress 
does not thrive in the colder provinces. CottoA, tobacco^ 
the (^ium-poppy, vines and figs, as well as the mulberry, are 
to be found sdl over the country. The Palma ChrisU is 
chiefly confined to the warmer provinces. Two aorta of 
tfunarisk, including that which yields the gezungabeen oc 
manna, appear- in moist and low spots. 

Among the most valuable' and remarkable productions oft 
the eastern parts of this country, is the aiaftUiin plaat^ 
which abounds in some parts of ^[horasan, in Beloochistan, 
and Afghanistan. Its stem is from one to two and a iialf feet 
in height ; the leaves resemble those of. the Indian beetHroot ; < 
and mien ripe it -produces a cauliflower-like head of ai ligfad 
straw cplour. The milky juice extracted near the root ct»H 
geals into the well-known gum, of which each plant yields about 

Ff 
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a pound { but the plants thenuelTes^ especially .wken yonng, 
are prised as a hiffh delicacy by the natives, iidio stew or 
roast the stem, and boil or fry the head and leaves with 
clarified butter. In this way its smell is even stronger and 
more rank than when in the fonn of a drug, and none but those 
accostomed to it can endure its offensive effluvia. 

The low4ying povinces upon the banks of the Caspiaii 
Sea afford a prodigal display of the riches of the ve^fetable 
world; but althou|pi it is a sight to feast the ej^e which has 
been seared by long dwelling on the brown plajns of Upper 
Persia, it probably affords few materials for botanical researob, 
as the productions are principally those alreaify we]l*known 
in Europe. The hills are covered with oak, elm, sycamore, 
beech, ash, walnut, and box-wood ; and the marshes and 
flats which skirt the. mountain-foot disfday, besides a noble 
growth of magnificmt alder, several varieties of poplar and 
willow.^ At the same time every species of European fruit- 
tree is found growing in wikT luxuriance, mingled with im*- 
pervious thickets of wild-pomegranate, plum, blackthorn, rasp- 
iierry, bramble, and other stubborn bushes, interlaced with 
various creeping plants, all of which in spring are covered 
with a sheet of ue lovehest blossom. In these more favoured 
climes the orange and the iime again are found enriching the 
gaidena of the great, and the sombre cypress rears its pic- 
turesque yet formal shape, although sometnnes sadly pinched 
and broken down by a severe snow-storm. Wild-vmes han^ 
in- graceful festoons from bough to bough, mantling up the 
fligantic "trees y while beneath them, wherever the swamp 
does not siaretch its stiagnant waters, the eye is refreshed by 
a carpet of the richest -verdure, enamelled with the lovdiest 
flowen. 

Among the flowen of Persia, the rose, in many Tarietiee 
and in bmindless profusion, asserts the first rank. Beds of 
tulips, anemones, ranunculuses, lilies, jonquils^ nareissusee, 
hyacinths, the lily of the valley, pinks, gilliflowersy sunflowere, 
marigolds, jasmines, and' violets, embeUish the gardenaor the- 
"fields ; and even the hard gravel, of vdiieh the greater part 
of the extensive plain consists, is tinged in spring with lovely^ 
hues by the blossoms, chiefly of bunous-rooted plants, that 
flt«rt in perfect sheets, without leaf or stem, from the seem- 
in|^ inqpenetrable soil 

filiKh 18 a very general summary of the regetable produc-' 
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faooB of Persia. In the animal kin^om we abo reoogniae 
many of those genera and species which are common to other 
parts of Asia and Europe. In tmth, with the exception of 
the camel, the domestic animals of the region we have been 
describing are, with no very material varieties, the same as 
those in onr own quarter of the globe ; namely, the hMse, 
the fass, the mule, the camels the cow, the buffalo^ the sh^Mp, 
the coat, and the doff. 

There is no peoj^e, perhaps, who are better entitled to 
the appellation of " ik nation of horsemen** than the Pfersiana : 
and in no country, not even in England, where so much science 
and expense tae lavished upon the stable, isgreater attentioii 
paid to the management of their horses. Tnere are various 
breeds in Persia ; but the most esteemed arO those of the 
Turkoman tribes, when duly mingled vrith Arab blood. No 
onQ devoted more pains to the improvement of this animal 
than Nadir Shah. Perfectly alive to the value of the Aiafaian, 
he sent into Khorasan the finest specimens he could procure 
from the plains of Nejed, and the result quite equalled his 
expectations. The powers of endurance possessed by the 
Turkoman horses have already been more than once alluded 
to in the course of this work, as well as the modes used to 
train them ; and it is scarcely necessary to remark affain, 
that the fcftts these animals are made to perform stand un- 
matched by those of the best coursers in England.* Nor 
are the valuable qualities of these, and the other breeds of 
Persian horses, confined to the animals of highest extraction ; 
on the contrary, it is not unfrequently found that the smallM 
and less noble ones, — the ydbooSf as they are called, which 
in this country would be held as no* better than ponies or 
galloways, — ^will often do the most work, and endure the 
hardest labour ; and the distance to which these creatures, 
loaded with three cwt. and upwards, will day after day pn>> 
ceed over the worst roads, clambering up steep passes, and 
along the beds of stony torrents, is tnuy surprismg. 

The pirice of the finer horses in Persia varies, of course, 
according to size or beauty, but principally according to 
breed. It may be held to range firom 60/. to 30(M., and 



* Btr John Malcolm relatos, tl)at a taoraenMn, mounted on a TailnNDsa 
borae, brought liim a packet of letters ftmn Shlias to Tsheran, a disianss 
^nora fluui,Manlle%.wlUiin six days. 
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eren 400^ sterling ; though none of high blood can be pro- 
cured for less than 100/. The common horses of the coub- 
tiy, among vrhich some prove excellent^ may be purchased 
at from 16/. to 40/., and such yaboos as we haye q)okeQ of, 
if proved to be good workers> may be estimated at a similar 
Tslne. 

•The Persians do not deform their horses by. cutting their 
tails : but, by knotting them up in a peculiur manner, they 
•horten them, so that they do not incommode their riders. 
The harness is simple, and generally plain; the saddle^ 
which by a European would be held as neither comfortable 
nor convenient/ rises high abore the hecse's back, and is 
generally adorned with a demi-peak mounted in gold or 
«lver ; the stirrup-iron on which. the foot rests is sharp, and 
sAswers the purpose of a spur ; and ^e bridle is but a single 
rein attached to a powerful bit. .Ornaments are often sus- 
pended under the throat and abQve -the forehead ; while 
silver chains are sometimes twisted roiuid the animal's neck. 
The led horses, or yedeks, which .alwayi form a principal 
part of a great man's retinue^ have their saddles cpvered 
with very gay cloths, one of which is generally spread on 
the mund to sit upon. 

The a»s of Persia is, generally speaking, as poor and mis- 
erable a drudge as it is m other quarters ; but some are of 
a very superior size and descrqition. The best are of Ara^ 
bian-^ descent, and sell at large prices. Qne of particularly 
fine temper and easy paces will bring as much as 40/. ster- 
ling. They are generally preferred by the priesthood ; and 
the higher drders of that body may be seen pacing soberly 
along, blessing the people on either hand, and receiving in 
tarn the most profound obeisances. 

Perhaps there is na animal more remarkable for power of 
endurance than the nrales of Persia. They seldom attain a 
large size, but their strength is prodigious. The loads they 
usually carry are about three cwt., with which they travel 
day after day along the execrable roads and over the rough 
4sothuIs of the country (still preserving their condition), at 
&e rate of from twenty-five to fifty miles a day, accoiding 
to the distance of the resting-places. The writer of these 
pages saw three of these creatures just taken off grass, 
where they had been for a considerable time uiaworked, and 
sent off heavily laden from Kauzeroun to Shiraz, a distance 
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tf fifty-sereti miles^ including two of the worst cothuls in the 
kingdom. They performed this journey with only one halt 
of nve or six hoars, the latter stage, extending to more than 
forty miles, being completed without a stop. It is remark- 
able that the muleteers never remove the packsaddles from 
tiiese animals except to clean and curry them. If the back 
is galled, they remove a part of the stuffing from above the 
tender spot, and then replace the load as before ; finding by 
experience that such sores, unless healed under the saadle, 
are apt to break out again. /The price of good baggage- 
mules may vary from SO/, to 30/. sterling. 

lliere are three sorts of camels used in Persia ; those 
having one hump, those with two, and a third produced by 
the union of tnese varieties ; which last are esteemed 
stronger, more docile and patient than either of the parents, 
and for that reason greatly preferred. These animals are 
low in proportion to their bulk, have short stout bony legs, 
are of remarkable breadth, and carry a great quantity of 
shaggy hair upon their necks, shoulders, haunches, and on 
the crown of the head. They are not permitted 4o breed ; 
as the progeny, instead of inheriting the gentle qualities of 
their parents, are said to be extremely vicious. These ani- 
mals carry from 700 to 1 100 lbs. English, and have a won- 
derful faculty of enduring fatigue, hunger, and thirst ; their 
selling price varies from 10/. to 15/. apiece. 

The cow and sheep of Persia require no particular notice. 
The breeds of the first are neither distinguished for size nor 
beau^ : those to the eastward exhibit more or less of the 
Indian hump, as they have been more or less crossed with 
the animals of that country. The sheep are principally of 
the fat-tailed sort ; and it is remarkable that, although they 
constitute one chief source of the wealth and property of a 
very large class of the inhabitants, no attention whatever is 
paid to their improvement. Theu: flesh is generally excel- 
lent, and forms the chief part of tne animal food used in the 
country. 

The dog in Persia, notwithstant^ng some superstitious 
restrictions, becomes, as elsewhere, the companion and as- 
sistant of man. Surrounded by nations of thieves, it would 
be impossible for a camp or village to preserve its propertr 
a single ni^t without these vigilant guards ; and, aceonU 
ingly, most tribes and hamlets provide thenuMhrcfl with a 

Ff2 
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breed o( large ones, which are so fierce and watchful that 
none can approach the precincts guarded by them without 
cansing alarm. The species employed are various, but all 
i^ppear to be descendants of the masti^ and shepherd's dogi 
wobably with some cross of the wolf. Besides these the 
Persians rear a kind of greyhound, with which they cour^ 
antelopes, foxes, and hares. They have generally lon|( silken 
hair upon their quarters, shoulders, ears, and tail. In some 
places, too, there is a description of pointer, which is trained 
to find the same by scent, and to catch it on the sround. 
These vary m their appearance, but some resemble the slen- 
derer breeds of our own smooth class. 

Persia, generally speaking, is too open and too barren to 
be very largely stocked with wild animals ; yet it cannot be 
charged wim a deficiency of game, either as regards quality 
or variety. The lion itself is to be found on the plains of 
Kuzistan, on the banks of the Tigris, in many parts of Far, 
in Beloochistan, occasionally in Mazunderan, and probably 
in many other parts of the countries under consideration. 
It is smaller than that of Africa, and rather resembles the 
native of India. Tigem are rare ; leopards, chittahs or 
hunting-leopards, tigercats, lynxes, and bears, are more nu- 
merous. Hyenas, wolves, jackals, foxes, abound every- 
where : of the latter, some are occasionally seen white, or 
of a silver-gray. Mr. Pottinger mentions wild dogs in Be- 
loochistan, that hunt in packs of twenty or thirty together, 
and which have been known to run down and kill a bullock 
in twenty minutes. Jerboas swarm in the deserts. Ante- 
lopes are abundant in most parts, and several sorts of deer 
occor in various places. In Beloochistan we are informed 
that red-deer are frequent; the gour-khur or wild ass, is 
icattered, though more rarely, over all the plains and rocky 
recesses of the country, particularly in the deserts of Kho- 
rasan and the exteneive valleys of Pars and Irak. This ani- 
mal, the favourite game df the Persian kings and khans, is 
from ten to twelve hands high, having a smooth skin covered 
with reddish hair, except on the hinder parts and belly, which 
are of a silvery gray ; the mane and tuft at the end of its 
tail are black, its head and ears are large, but the less are 
alender and foru^d for that speed for which the animiu is so 
famarkable. 
. The wild hog is another animal ibund abundantly in many 
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puts, particularly in- mntapf an^- wooded places ; and, 
althoQ^ii not eaten, is often made tiie object of sport. The 
porcupine and mangoasti are frequent, and the mongoose is 
enumerated among the animals of Belooohistan. Hares are 
met with everywhere, and several species of the ferret or 
Weasel also occur ; as do rats, mice, and bats, in the usual 
ubimdance, — ^the latter, indeed, swarm in all ruins and cav- 
erns. The Persian cat, with its silky hair, is a well-known 
favourite with those who are fond of such domestic in- 
mates. 

Two of the most interesting cieatures to be met with in 
those countries are the booz or pazun (the mountain-goat), 
and the argaliy or mountain-sheep. The male of the latter 
4S magnificent, portly, bold, and very strong, resembling a 
lion in the neck and Moulders, which are covered with a 
reddish hair that curls closely around the A)re-quarters. 
He is armed with a pair of immense horns, crooked and 
twisted. 

As birds. of prey may be enumerated eagles, vultures, 
hawks, and falcons of several sorts, with kites and crows in 
abundance; and Mr. Pottinger mentions that he observed 
magpies at Kelat of Belooclystan. Among winged game 
are bustards, termed by the^ Persians al^ioobar^as, tocher 
with a smaller species of the same bird, red-legged and com- 
mon gray partridges, with a smaller sort rather resembling 
the quail. The towee or desert^partridge, also called bogra 
kaca from its black breaat, abounds in all the plains. Phea- 
•ants, called karagoul, are numerous in Mazunderan and As- 
trabad. Storks, herons, wild ducks, plovers, and lapwings, 
anipes, and divers, occur in spots suited to their respective 
habits. Pelicans are seen in the wilderness; cormoraiita, 
curlews, and other sea-fowl, frequent the shores of the gulf, 
and, with sea-eagles and other species, are most abundant on 
the banks of the Caspian Sea. The forests which fringe 
that sheet of brackish water, are vocal with a variety of 
thoae singing-birds common to Europe ; among which it 
would be unpardonable to omit the blackbird, the thrush, 
and the nightingale, which deUght the oax with their 
evening song from the thickets of roses that embellish ereiy 
garden* 



* MsrlermeiitionflliaviDf SBsa a whita swallowat Bosbim j 
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Of fiahy in a country which poesessee so few rirera, we 
are not to look for either abundance or variety } nor do the 
inhabitants make any great use of what they hare. Tbe 
shores of the Gulf are well supplied, it is true ; and the 
people of Mekran still merit the name of Ichthyophagi, ap- 
plied to them of old. The Caspian Sea also seems amply 
stocked with various sorts ; but little use is made by those 
who inhabit its shores of this bountiful provision of nature. 
The rivers which flow into it abound with sturgeon and 
sterlet, which are . cured for the Russian market ^* and 
salmon and herring are taken in abundance in the Bay of 
Salian, and on the western shore. Several t>ther species 
occur ; but they are seldom seen in the towtas near which 
they are caught. The Lake Z^rrah in Seistan is likewise 
said to abound in fish ; but we have no information regard* 
ing the species. Trouts are found in several of the streams 
of Azerbijan and Kurdistan. But the most remaricable zoo- 
logical fact connected with the subject is, that the 8ubterra> 
neous aqueducts formed by art, and which, originating in 
springs thus brought to light, are exhausted in irrigating the 
surface of th« land, are^et frequently found to swarm with 
m species of leather-moutked and bewled fish, which grows 
|o a considerable size. The iiatives make no use of them, 
and of course cannot be supposed to have ^ised any means 
for introducing the breed. They Ire perfectly wholesolne 
and well tasted, but of no great deUcacy. w^** ' 

Persia is generally but little infested by reptiles or trouble^ 
some insects ; though there are some curious exceptions. 
The poisonous bug of Miana and the black scorpion of Ca- 
fhan are notorious for their destructive quaUties. Tarantu- 
las and overgrown spiders, said to be venomous, are also 
teen ; and large wasps and multitudes of mosquitoes invade 
the low and swampy provinces; while clouds of locusts 
occasionally brood over the hotter regions, destroyinff every 
green thinff, — ^themselves supplying to myriads of wild- 
fowl, as w^ as to the hungry Arab of the desert, a dainty 

* The writer of this has seen these fish lying in thonaands upon the 
iMoka of the Soflfeidrmd in Ghilan, having been caught by the Roaaiaa 
flahera merely for the caviare and iainglaaa ; after extracting which, the 
care ass ee wen thrown away to roc, and tainted the air to a greet dto- 
UBearaoiid. 
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meal.* Fresh-water tortoises are numerous about the Bun- 
dameer River and in many other places, but are never used 
as food ; and water-serpents were, also seen by Sir W. 
Ouseley in the same stream. Snakes of various sorts, 
principally innocuous, occur in all parts of the country, and 
numbers of beautiful lizards frequent the ruinous buildings, 
gambolhng among the herbage that mantles and withers 
around them. 

* There are two kinds of locusts, one of whleh Is termed lawftil, and 
the other unlawftil ; the former, hcdled with a little salt and butter, or fto, 
Is said to eat like a shrimp or lobater somewhat stale. 
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Sketch of the Author. By 
Capt. Bkkj. Morrkli., Jan. 
8vo. With a Portrait. 

Narrative of a Voyage 

to the Ethiopic and South At- 
' lantie Oceans, Indian Ocean, 
Chinese Sea, and North and 
South Paciflc Ocean. By 
AfeBT Janb Morrkll. 12rio. 
With a Portrait. 

Owen's Voyages round 

Aftica, Arabia, and Madagas- 
car. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Sketches of Turkey 

in 1831 and 1839. By an 
American. 8vo. With Sn- 
gravingf. 



History of the Ameri- 
can Theatre. By Wjf. Dua- 
hAJt, Esq. 8vo. 

Domestic Manners of 

the Americans. By Mrs. 
Tkollofk. 8vo. Plates. 

Observations oh Profes- 
sions, Literature, and Emigra- 
tion in 'the United States and 
Canada. By Re?. I. Fistaa. 
ISmo. 

England and the Eng- 
lish. By E. L. Bulwkr, M.P. 
In 2 Tols. 12mo. 

Annals of Try on Coun- 
ty. By W. W. Campbkll. Sto. 

French Revolution of 

1830. 

Miller's Greece. 12mo. 
Verplanck's Historical 

and Literary Discourses. l2mo. 

The Percy Anecdotes. 

Revised Edition. To which is 
added a Valuable Collection of 
American Anecdotes, original 
and selected. 8to. JPortraits. 

Wild . Sports of the 

West. By the Author of " Sto- 
ries of Waterloo." In S ?ol8. 
12mo. 

Lady Morgan's Dra- 
matic Scenes. 12mo. 

Tales and Novels, By 

' Maria Edokwortb. TO be 
completed ill rols. -' 12mo. 
With fine Steel Engrayings ifl 
each volume. 

Bulwer's Novels. Print- 
ed and bound uniformly in sets 
of 10 Tols. 12mo. Embracing 
"Pelham," « The Disowned," 
"DeTercux," " Paul Cliflbrd," 
and 'VEugene Aram.*" 
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Falkland. A Novel. 

By the Author of "Pelham," 
&c. 12lno. 

Conversations with an 

AmbiUoiM Student in 111 
Bealtb: with other Pieces. 
By the Same. ISmo. 

Posthumous Papers. — 

Facec ious and Fancif\il . 12mo. 

Romance of History. 

France. By L. Ritcbik, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 12ino. 

Romance of History. 

fipain. By Don T. Da T&u- 
KBA. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Romance of History. 

Italy. By C. Macfarlanb. 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Martin Faber; the 

Story of a Criminal. An 
American Tale. 18iuo. 

The Talba. A Noyel. 

By Mrs. Brat. In 3 vols. 
12ma 

The Whigs, of Scot- 
land. In 2 vols. ]2mo. 

Recollections of a Cha- 

Kron. Edited by Lady Dacre. 
2 vols. I2mo. 

Affecting Scenes ; being 

Passages from the Diary of a 
Physician. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Tales and Sketches. 

By WM.LBeoKTT, Esq. 12mo 

Zohrab the Hostage. 

A Novel. By Morike. In 2 
vols. I2mo. 

Haverhill. A Novel. 

By JoNKs. Ib s vols. 12mo. 

Miserrimus. A Story. 

18mp. 



The Refugee in Amer- 
ica. ANov61. ByMr8.TR0fc- 
LOPK. In 2 vols. l2mo. 

The Abbess: A Ro- 
mance. By the Same. In 8 
vols. 12mo. 

Cloudesley. A Novel. 

By the Author of" Caleb Wil* 
liams." In 2 vols. 12ma 

Tales of the Early 

AgQS. By Smith. In 2 vola. 
ISmo. 

Walter Colyton. By 

Smith. In 2 vols. 13mo. 

Traits of Travel. By 

T. C. Grattan. In 8 volt. 
Ifimo. 

The Heiress of Bruges. 

A Tale. By the Same. In 8 
▼ols. 12mo. 

Contarini Fleming. A 

Psycological A{itobiography. 
By the A uthor of " The Young 
' Duke/' tec. Ill 2 vols. 12mo. 

Southennan. A Novel. 

By 6a LT. In 2 voia. 12mo. 

Lawrie Todd ; or, the 

Bettlers in the Woods. By J. 
Gjllt. In 2 vols. I2mo. 

Dreams and Reveciei 

of a Quiet Man. By T. 8. 
. Fat, Esq. In 2 vols. ]2mo. 

Romance and Reality. 

A Novel. By MtM Lamdor. 
In 2 vols. ISmd. 

France in. 1829*^0. 

By Lady Moroan* In 8 T(da. 
12!no. 

Hungarian Tales. By 

Mrs. Gore. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Ecart6. 2 vols^. 12mo. 
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Pelham; or, the Ad- 

▼entures of a Gentleman. A 
Novel. By Bvlwkk. In 2 
▼ols. 12roo. 

The Disowned. A 

NoTel. By the Same. In 2 
. vols. ISnio. 

Devereux. A Novel: 

. By the Same. In 2 vols. 12nio. 

Paiil Clifford. A Novel. 

By the Sune. In 2 vole. 12mo. 

Chronicles of the Can- 

ongate. A Novel. By Scott. 
In 8 vols. 12mo. 

Waverley ; or, 'Tis 

Sixty Years Since. A Novef. 
Revise, oorreoted, and en- 
larged by the Author. In 2 
▼oU. 12nu). 

Tales of iny Landlord. 

Fourth Series. Comprising 
Castle Dangerous and Robert 
of Pariji. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Jacqueline of Holland. 

By T. C. Gkattak, Esq. In 2 
Yols. 12mo. 

Sketches of Irisfi Char- 
acter. By Mrs. Hall. 12mo. 

The Denounced. A 

Novel. By the Author of " The 
Smuggler." In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Oxonians. A 

Novel. By the A uihor of " The 
Rott^." In 2 Tob. 1 2mo. 

The Country Curate. 

By the Author of " The Subal- 
tern." In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Inoognito ; or, 

Sinn and PeeeadUloee. A 
Novel. In 2 vole. 12mo. 

Maxwell. A Novel. 

By the Author of" Sayings and 
.DMngs." In 2 vols ISmo. 



The Rivals. A NoveL 

By the Author of " The Colle- 
gians," &.C. In 2 vols. 12mu. 

Stories of a Bride. In 

2 vols. 12mo. 

The School of Fashion. 

A Novel. In 2 vols. I2mo 

Rybrent De Cruce. A 

Novel. In 2 vols. I2mo. 

The English at Home. 

A Novel'. In 8 vols. 12mo. 

The Last of the Plan- 

tagenets. An Historical Ro- 
mance. In 2 vols. ]2mo. 

Tales of Military Life. 

In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Peace Campaigns of a 

Comet. A Novel. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

Private Life. A Novel. 

In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The False Step and 

the Sisters. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Adventures of a Young- 
er Son. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The New Forest. A 

Novel. By the Author of 
" Brambleiye kloose." In 2 
vols. 12mo 

Roxobel. By Mrs. 

Sn BR WOOD. In 2 Tols. ISmo. 

Beatrice. A TalQ, 

fbunded on Fact. By Mrs 
Horj^AND. In 2 v<de. linio. 

Tales of the West. In 

2 vols. 12mo. 

Almack's Revisited ; 

or, Herbert BlUtOD. A Novel 
In 2 Yole. llmo. 

Brooks' Poems. 1 2mo. 
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Yoath and Manhood of 

-Cyril Thomion. A Novel. In 
3 vols. 12ino. 

The Dutchmjin's Fire- 
aide. A Tale. By J. K. 
P^iTbDiHO, Esq. In 2 voU. 
12fiio. 

The Young Duke. A 

Novel. By the Author of 
"Vivian Grey." In 2 vole, 
l&no. 

Anastasius. A Novel. 

In 8 vole. 12mo. - 

Caleb Williams. A 

Novel. By the Author of 
" Cloudesley." In 2 vols. 
12ma 

Philip Augustus. A 

Novel. By the Aoihor of 
"Darnley," &c. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 

The Club-Book. By 

various popular Authors. In 
S vols. 12mo. 

De Vere. A Novel. 

By the Author of" Tremaine." 
In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Smuggler. A 

Novel. By the Author of *' The 
O'llara Tales." In 2 vols. 
12iiio. 

Eugene Aram. By the 

Author of *»Pelham." In 2 
vols. 12010. 

Evelina. A Novel. By 

Miss BuRMKY. In 2 vols. 
]2mo. 

The Spy. A Tale of 

the Neutral Ground. By the 
Authot of " Precaution." In 2 
▼ols./12rno. 

Damley. A Novel. By 

tb« Author of 'f Richelieu," Ice. 
la S voLi. 13mo. 



Westward Ho ! A 

Novel By the Author of *' The 
Dutchman's Fireside." In 9 
vols. 12nio. 

Tales of Glauber-Spa. 

By Miss Sepowick, Messn. 
Paulding, Brtamt, 3*NnB, 
LroobIt, &c. In 2 Tois 
12mo. 

Henry Masterton. A 

Novel. By the Author of 
" Philip Augostua." Itc. Ib 9 
vols. l2ino. 

Mary of Burgundy. A 

Nov«l. By the Author of 
"Henry Masterton," &.c. la 
2 vols. 12mo. 

Richelieu. A Tale 

of France. By the Author of 
" Mary o f Burgundy," &^c. In 
2 vols. 12mo. 

The Son of a Genius. 

By Mrs. Hofla.rp. ISma 

The Young Crusoe. 

By the Same. 16mo. 

Tales from American 

History. By the Author of 
*^ American Popular Leswm.* 
In 3 vois. 18mo. 

Waldegrave. A Novel. 

In 2 vols, leuio. 

Separation. A Novel. 

In 2 vols. 12mo. ' 

Stratton Hill. 12mo. 
The Siamese Twins 

By the Author of "Pelham* 
12mo. 

the Doom of Devor- 

goil, and Auchindrane. By 
SooTT. 13mo. 

Willis's Poems. Sro. 
Atalantis. A Poem. 8vo. 
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The Works of Mrs. 

Sberwoo4. . Perfect Ediiion. 
In Press. 

History of the Jews. 

By the Rev. H. U. Miluan. 
I)) 3 vols. 18mo. 

Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. By J. G. LocKHART, 

. Esq. With Copperplate Ea- 
(ravings. In 2 vols. ISino. 

Life of Nelson. By 

R. iSouTHKr, Esq. ^itU a 
Portrait. ISuio. 

Life of Alexander the 

Great. By the Rev. J. Wil- 
£uiis. With a Map. iduio. 

Natural History of In- 
sects. Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings. 18m0. 

Life of Lord Byron. 

By J. Galt, Esq. 18mo. 

Life of Mohammed. 

Dy the Rev. G. Bush, A.M. 
With a Piate. ISmo. 

Letters on Demonology 

an& Witchcraft. By Sir W. 
Srott, Bart. ISmo. 

History of the Bible. 

By tl.e Rev. G. R. Gueio. In 
8 vols. ISmo. With Maps of 
Palestine, Jlc 

Narrative of Discovery 

and Adventure in the Polar 
JSeas and Regions. By several 
Popular Authors. With Maps, 
Ste, ISino. 

Life ^nd Times of 

George the Fourth. With An- 
ecdotes of Distinguished Per- 
sons of the last Fifty Years. 
By the Rev. 6. Croly. With 
a Portrait. 18mo. 

Court and Camp of Bo- 
naparte. Portrait. ISott.** 



Narrative of Discovery 

and Adventure in AfHca, froqfi 
the Earliest Ages to the Pres- 
ent Time. By several Popular 
•Authors. With a Map and 
Wood Engravings. 18mo. 

Lives of Eminent Paint- 
ers and Sculptors. By A. <>d!I* 
MNOHAM, Esq. In 5 vols. I8m9 

History of Chivalry and 

the Crusades. , By G. P. R. 
J\Mtes, Esq. With a Plate. 
18mo. 

Life of Mary Queen of 

Scots. By H. G. Bkll. In % 
vols. 18mo. Portrait. 

History of Egypt. 1 y 

the Rev. M.* Rus^klt., LL.D. 
With Engravings. ISmo. 

History of Poland By 

J. Flbtchkr, Esq. With a 
Portrait of Kosciusko. 18mo. 

Festivals, Games, and 

Amusements, Ancient and 
Modern. By H. Smith. 16mo. 

Life of Sir Isaac New- 
ton. By D. BftKivsTVR, LL.D. 
With a Portrait. 18mo. 

Palestine; or, the Holy 

Land. By the Rev. M. iloi- 
SKLL, LL.D. I8mo. 

A Description of Pit- 

calrn*s Island and its Inhabit* 
ants, with a» authentic Ac- 
count Of" the Mutiny of the Ship 
Bounty, and of the, subse- 
quent Fortunes of the Muti- 
neers. Plates. ISrao. 

Sacred History of the 

World, as displayed in the Cre- 
ation and subsequent Ei^ts te 
the Deluge. By S. TtiaNBRf 
F.S.A., &c. 18mo. 

Nubia and Abyssmia, 

By Rev M. Rui tsu.. ISoM. 
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Memoirs of the Em- 



press Josephine. 6y Dr. 
Mkmks. Portrait. ISmo. 

Memoirs of Celebrated 

Female Soyereigns. By. Mrs. 
jAKKSo.f. Id 2 vols. 18mo. 

Journal of an Expedi- 
tion to explore the Course and 
Termination of the NIGER; 
with a Narrative of a Voyage 
dftwn that River to its Termi- 
nation. By <l. & J. Landkr. 
Illustrated with Engravings 
and Maps. In 2 vols- l8mo. 

Inquiries concerning 

, the Intellectual Povirers and the 
Investigation of Truth. By J. 

' Abkrcrombic. M.D. F.R.S. 
18mo. With Qaestio;is. 

The Philosophy of the 

Moral Feelings. By the Sams. 
ISmp. 

Lives of Celebrated 

Travellers. By J. A. St. John. 
. In 3 vols. mrao. 

Life of Frederic the 

Second. By Lord Dover. 
Portrait; In 2 vols. 18mo. 

Sketches from Vene- 
tian History. Plates. In 2 
vols. 18mo. 

Indian Biography ; or, 

an Historical Account of those 
Individuals who have been Dis- 
tinguished Mnong the North 
American Natives as Orators, 
Warriors, Statesmen, and other 
Remarkable Characters. By 
B. B. Thatcher, Esq. With 
Plates. In 2 vols. ISmo. 

betters on Natural 

Magic. By D. Brewster 



•I.L.D. 
ISfflO. 



With Engravings. 



•History of Ireland. By 

W. C. Tavlor, Esq. 3 vols. 



History of British Indi^ 

from the most Remote Period 
to the Present Time. By Bight 
Popular Authors. With En- 
gravings. In 3 vols. ISmo. 

Travels and Research- 
es of Baron Humboldt. By W. 
Macoilliv&ay. Engraviofs. 
ISmo. 

Letters of Euler on 

Different Subjects in Natural 
Philosopliy. With Notes and 
a Life of Euler. By David 
Brewster, LL.D. With Ad- 
ditional Notes, by }. Griscoit, 
LL.D. With Engravings. In 
2 vols. ISmo. 

A Popular Guide to the 

Observation of Nature. By R. 
Ml'diu, Esq. With Engra- 
vings. ISmo. 

On the Improvement of 

Society by the General DiflU- 
sion of Knowledge. By T. 
Dice, LL.D. . ISmo. 

The History of Charle- 
magne. By 6. P. R. James, 
Esq. With a Portrait. ISmo. 

Life of Oliver Crom- 
well. By the Rev. M. Russell, 
LL.d: Portrait. In 2 vols. 
ISmo. 

Historical View of the 

Progress of Discovery on (h« 
' more Northern Coasts of North 
America. By P. F. Tittler, 
Esq., and Prof. Wilson. Map 
and Engravings. ISmp. 

Montgomery's Lectures 

on Poetry and Qaaeral^LUen- 
tore. ISmo. 

Sketches and Eccen. 

tricities of Col. David Crockistt 
12mo. 

The Life of Baron 

CAirisr. By Mn. Lie. l^nrat 
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Scenes in Our Parisli. 

ISmo. 

The Right Moral In- 
fluence and Use «f Liberal 
Stiidiea. By G. C. Vkr- 
PLANCK. 12ino. 

Xenophon. Translated 

by SpkLman and Coopkr. In 
S vols. 18mo. 

Demosthenes. ByLE- 

LAKD. Portrait. In 2 vols. 

Caesar's Commentaries. 

By DffKCAN. Portrait'. ISino. 

Cicero. By Duncan 

and CdCKitAN. In 3 vols. 18mo. 

Rose's Sallust, 18mo. 
Vii-gil. By Diiyden, 

Ac. 18mo. 

Lives of the Apostles 

and Early Martyrs of tbe 
Charch. ISmo. 

Massinger's Plays. De- 
signed for family use. In 3 
irois. ISmo. Portrait. 

Ford's Plays. 2 vols. 
The Swiss Family 

Robinson ; or, Adventures of a 
Father and Mother and Four 
Sons on a Desert Island. In 2 
vols. 18mo. Engravings. 

Sunday Evenings ; or, 

an easy Introduction to the 
Reading of the Bible. In 3 
;rols. iSmo. Engravings. 

The Son of a Genius. 

By Mrs. IIoflamd. ISmo. 
With Engravings. 

Natural History ; or, 

Uncle Philip's Conversations 
with the Children about Tools 
and Trades among the Inferior 
Animals. With Engravings. 



Indian Traits. By the 

Author of " Indian Bio|mi- 
phy." In 2 vols. ISmo. With 
Engravings. 

Caroline Westerley ; 

ot-, The Younjt Traveller flrom 
Ohio. With Engravings. 

Sketches of the Lives 

of Distinguished Females. By 
an American Lady. iSmou 
With Engravings. 

The Clergyman's Or- 
phan; and other Tales. ISmo. 
With Plates. 

Perils of the Sea ; con- 
taining a Narrative of the Losa 
of the Kent East Indiaman, of 
the Empress, &c. &c. 18mo. 

With Engravings. 

The Ornaments Dis- 
covered. By Mart Huous. 
ISmo. ^Engravings. 

Uncle Philip's Conver- 
sations about the Evideneet 
of Christianity. Engravings 

Unde Philip's Conver 

sat ions about )he Trees of 
America. Engravings. 

Life of Wiclif. By 

C. W. Lc Ba8,A.M. 18mo 
Portrait. 

The Consistency of 

Revelation with Itself and with 
Human Beason. By P. M 
Shdttleworth. ISmo. ^' 

Luther and Lutheran 

Reformation. By J. Scott. 
In 2 vols. Portraits. 

Lebas' Life of Cran- 

mer. In 2 vols. 18mo. 

History of the Re- 
formed Religion In Franct. 
By Edward fl^KDixr In • 
vols. 18ino. Portraltt 
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**B<Hd^» that you may carry to the^re, and hold readily in your hand, 
art tht mott use/id after all. A man uxill often look at them, and be 
tempted to go oui when he would have been/rightened at books of a larger 
size, and qfa more erudite appearance." — Da. Johnion, 

Thc proprietora of the Family Library feel tbemaelves ttimulated to 
taiereaMd oxertiona by tbe distinguished finrour with which it has already 
baan received. 

The volumes now berore the public may be confidently 9ppealed to 
as proofe or seal on the pnrt of tbe publishers to present to their readers 
a series of productions, which, as they are connected, not with ephemeral, 
but with permanent subjects, may, years hence as well as now, be coa- 
suited for lively amusement as well as solid instruction. 

To render |hi« Library still more worthy of patronage, the proptie* 
tors propose incorporating in it such works of interest and value as 
may appear in the various Libraries and Miscellanies now preparing in 
Europe, particularly '* Conaiable's Miscellany," the " Edinburgh Gabipet" 
Library, ifcc. All these productions, as they emanate from tbe p>esf, 
will be submitted to literary gentlemen for inspection ; and none will be 
r^prinfed but such as shall be found calculated tosttstaiia the exalted 
character which this Library has already acquired. 

Several well-known authors have been engaged to prepare for it original 
works of an American character, on History, Biography, Travels, Ac. dec. 

Every distinct subject will in general be comprehended in one volume, 
or at most in three volumes, which may form either a portion of the 
■eriee or a complete work by itself; and each volume will be embellished 
with appropriate engravings. 

The entire scries will be the production of authors of eminence, who 
have acquired celebrity by their literary labours, and whose names, as 
they appear iii succession, will afford the surest guarantee to the public 
tor the satisthctory manner in which the subjects will be treated. 

Such is the plan by which it is hitended to form an American Family 
Library^ comprising all that is valuable in those branches of knowledge 
which most happily unite entertainment with instruction. Tbe utmost 
care will be taken, not only to exclude whatever can have an injurious 
Influence on the mind, but to embrace ever>' thing calculated to strengthen 
the best and most salutary impressions. 

With these arrangements pnd facilities, the publishers flatter them- 
■elves that they shall be able to present to their fellow-citizens a work 
of unparalleled ment and cheapness, embracing subjects adaptod to all 
classes of rraders, and forming a body of literature deserving the praise 
of having instructed many, and amused all ; and above every other spe* 
ciea of eulogy, of being fit to be introduced, without reserve or exception, 
by the father of a family to the domestic circle. Mean while,tthe veiy low 
pnce at which it is charged renders more extensive patronage necessary 
for its support and prosecution. The immediate encouragment, there* 
fore, of Uiose who approve its plan and execution is respectfluly solicited 
The work*, may be' obtained in complete setst or in separate numben^ 
from tlio principal booksellers throughout thedJnited Slates, 
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